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PROCLAMATION 


TIRED OF THE SPECTACLE OF SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, POEMS AND 
PLAYS STILL UNDER THE HEGEMONY OF THE BANAL WORD, MONO- 
TONOUS SYNTAX, STATIC PSYCHOLOGY, ‘DESCRIPTIVE NATURALISM, AND 
DESIROUS OF CRYSTALLIZING A VIEWPOINT... 


WE HEREBY DECLARE THAT : 


1. THE REVOLUTION IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS AN AC- 
COMPLISHED FACT. 


2. THE IMAGINATION IN SEARCH OF A FABULOUS WORLD IS 
AUTONOMOUS AND UNCONFINED. 
(Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid courted by Incapacity... Blake) 


3. PURE POETRY IS A LYRICAL ABSOLUTE THAT SEEKS AN A 
PRIORI REALITY WITHIN OURSELVES ALONE. 
(Bring out number, weight and measure in a year of dearth... Blake) 


4 NARRATIVE IS NOT MERE ANECDOTE, BUT THE PROJEC- 
TION OF A METAMORPHOSIS OF REALITY. 
(Enough! Or Too Much}... Blake) 


5. THE EXPRESSION OF THESE CONCEPTS CAN BE ACHIEVED 
ONLY THROUGH THE RHYTHMIC “ EE ee LON OF THE 
WORD ”. (Rimbaud). 


6. THE LITERARY CREATOR HAS THE RIGHT TO DISINTE- 
GRATE THE PRIMAL MATTER OF WORDS IMPOSED ON HIM BY 
TEXT-BOOKS AND DICTIONARIES. 

(The road of excess leads to the palace of Wisdom... Blake) 


7. HE HAS THE RIGHT TO USE WORDS OF HIS OWN FASH- 
IONING AND TO DISREGARD EXISTING GRAMMATICAL AND 
_ || SYNTACTICAL LAWS. 
$ (The tigers of wrath are wiser than the horses of instruction... Blake) 


$8. THE “‘ LITANY OF WORDS ” IS ADMITTED AS AN INDEPEN- 
DENT UNIT. 


9. WE ARE NOT CONCERNED WITH THE PROPAGATION OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL IDEAS, EXCEPT TO EMANCIPATE THE CREATIVE 
ELEMENTS FROM THE PRESENT IDEOLOGY. 


10. TIME IS A TYRANNY TO BE ABOLISHED. E 
11. THE WRITER EXPRESSES. HE DOES NOT COMMUNICATE 


12. THE PLAIN READER BE DAMNED. 
(Damn braces! Bless relaxes |... Blake) 


— Signed : KAY BOYLE, WHIT BURNETT, HART CRANE, CARESSE CROSBY, 
|| HARRY CROSBY, MARTHA FOLEY, STUART GILBERT, A. L. GILLESPIE, 
| eae HOFFMAN, EUGENE JOLAS, ELLIOT PAUL, DOUGLAS RIGBY, THEO 
‘RUTRA, ROBERT SAGE, HAROLD J. SALEMSON, LAURENCE VAIL. 


Assez des langues cartésiennes, assez des langues flecucuses, asse 
des langues d césure, assez des langues raisonneuses | A nous les si 


idéograghiques, les écritures Aguratives, les mots en-pal atin I nou ea 
M seriqne | ; 


Lfon-Pavt, FARGUE 


Puis j'expliquai mes sophismes ‘magiques avec ratte 
des mots. 


THESAURUS 
MEINUSCULUS 


A Short Commentary on a Paragraph of 
Work in Progress 


by Stuart Gilbert 


transition has recently published a number of essays on Mr Joyce’s 
Work in Progress, and the general lines of the work (in so far as 
these are revealed in the parts already published), its analogies, 
for instance, with the kennings of Eddic poets, its presentation of 
a cyclical history (the Viconian theory), its pageantry of composite 
‘heroes — all these are now familiar to readers of transition. The 
etymological innovations of Work in Progress have naturally aroused 
the greatest interest and, at the same time, scandalised those 
who in their literary promenades insist on keeping to the middle of 
the road of clarity or (as they would probably say) intelligibility. 
_ The exclusive cult of clarity has in recent years, it seems, been car- 
ried to the point of fanaticism. There is, no doubt, a time for clarity 
' (thus, in this brief introduction to a “ little treasury ” (1) of Joy- 
cean neologisms and in the commentary which follows, I certainly 
must try to write as clearly and precisely as the subject permits), 
ut there is also a time for obscurity. There is a literature of the 
y, and a literature of the twilight or the night. The word that 
hallucinates (to employ Rimbaud’s apt description) belongs to the 


io) 


(1) The following pages have been detached, with the publisher’s permission, from 
my essay in Our Eaxagmination Round his Factification for Incamination of Work im 
rogress (Shakespeare and Co., Paris, 1929). 


latter class. Acting by suggestion, not by definition, it touches 
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intangible and grasps the inapprehensible. In Ulysses we learnt 
that Stephen Dedalus was ‘“* hydrophobe... distrusting aquacities 
of thought and language, ” and, did space permit, it would be 
interesting to compose a full-length indictment of our literary 
prohibitionists and their prescription of aquacity, the machine- 
age cult of “ intelligibility “ and the meanness of mediocrity. The 
significance of the language employed by Mr Joyce in his new work 
lies in the almost infinite vista of suggestions which it opens to an 
attentive reader. Unfortunately, attentive readers are nowadays 
far to seek; all the typographical devices of a modern printing- 
press hardly suffice to hold the wavering attention of the victims of 


‘an advertisement age, intolerant of the implicit and enemy of 


hallucination. Sky-signs blind us to the mystery of the stars and 
strumpet-tongued loud-speakers have hardened our ears against 
the suggestive music of a singing voice. Under these conditions, 
the ‘* unwearied scholiast ” of today can put up a good apology, 
and a practical illustration of the manner in which to read Work 
in Progress and apprehend the allusions embedded, obscurely 
sometimes, it cannot be denied, and beneath the surface, in the 
text, may, it is hoped, not come amiss. The following passage is 
taken from the fragment published in ¢ransition N° 13 (pp. 17-19) 
and is reprinted with the permission of the author. 


Sis dearest, Jaun added, with voise somewhit murky as he tur- 
ned his dorse to her to pay court to it, melancholic this time whiles 
his onsaturncast eyes in stellar attraction followed swift to an ima- 
ginary swellaw, O, the vanity of Vanissy! All ends vanishing! Pur- 
sonally, Grog help me, I am in no violent hurry. If time enough 
lost the ducks walking easy found them. I'll nose a blue fonx with 
any tristys blinking upon this earthlight of all them that pass by 
the way of the deerdrive or wilfrid’s walk but I’d turn back as 
lief as not if I could only spoonfind the nippy girl of my heart's 
appointment Mona Vera Toutou Ipostila, my lady of Lyons, to guide 
me by gastronomy under her safe conduct. That’s more in my line. 
I'd ask no kinder of fates than to stay where I am, under the in- 
vocation of Saint Jamas Hanway. servant of Gamp, lapidated, and Jacobus 
A Pershawm, intercissous, for my thurifex, with Peter Roche that 
frind of my poozum, leaning on my cubits, at this passing moment 
by localoption in the birds’ lodging me pheasants among, with me 
hares standing up well and me longears dittoes till well on int 
the beausome of the exhaling night, picking stopandgo jewels out o 
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Stuart Gilbert 
the hedges and catching dimtop brilliants on the tip of my wagger 
for them breezes zipping round by Drumsally do be devils to play 
fleurt. I could sit on safe side till the bark of Saint Grousers for 
hoopoe’s hours, laughing lazy at the sheep’s lightning, hearing the 
mails across the nightrives (peepet! peepet!) and whippoor willy in 
the woody (moor park! moor park!) as peacefed as a philopotamus, 
and crekking jugs at the grenoulls, leaving tea for the trout and bel- 
leeks for the wary, till I'd followed through my upfielded neviews- 
cope the rugaby moon cumuliously godrolling himself westasleep 
amuckst the cloudscrums for to watch how carefully my nocturnal 
goosemother would lay her new golden sheegg for me down under 
in the shy orient. What wouldn't I poach — the rent in my ri- 
verside my otther shoes, my beavery, honest! -—— for a dace feast 
of grannom with the finny ones, flashing down the swansway, leaps 
ahead of the swift mac Eels and the pursewinded carpers, rearin 
antis rood perches astench of me, or, when I'd like own company 
best, with the help of a norange and bear, to be reclined by the 
_lasher on my logansome, my g. b. d. in my f. a. c. €., solfanelly in 
_my shellyholders and lov’d latakia the benuvolent, for my nosethrills 
with the jealosomines wilting away to their heart's deelight and the © 
king of saptimber letting down his humely odours for my conster- 
nation, dapping my griffeen, burning water in the spearlight, or 
_ eatehing trophies of the king’s royal college of sturgeons by the armful 
for to bake pike and pie while, O twined me abower in L’Alouette's 
Tower, all Adelaide’s naughtingerls, juckjucking benighth me, I'd 
tonic my twittynice Dorian blackbudds off my singasengapiccolo to 
pipe musicall airs on numberous fairyaciodes. I give, a king, to me, 
she does alone up there, yes see, I double give till the spinney all 
eclosed asong with them, Isn’t that lovely though? I give to me 
alone I trouble give! And what sensitive coin I’d be possessed of, 
at Latouche’s begor I’d sink it sumtotal, every dolly farting, in vest- 
_ ments of subdominal poteen at prime cost and I bait you the whole 
- ounce you half on your backboard that I’m the gogetter that'd make 
it pay like cash registers. And, what with one man's fish and a 
_ dozen mens poissons, I'd come out with my magic fluke in close 
time, fair, free and frolicky, zooming tophole on the mart as a 
factor. And I tell you the Bectives wouldn't hold me. By the un- 
sleeping Solman Annadromus, ye god of little pescies, nothing would 
stop me for mony makes multimony like the brogues and the kis- 
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hes. Not the Ulster Rifles and the Cork Milice and the Dublin fu- 
‘sees and Connacht Rangers ensembled. I’d axe the channon and 
‘Jeip a liffey and drink anny black water that rann onme way. Yip ! 
How’s thats for seats, mine shatz, for a lovebird ? To funk is only 


_peternatural its daring feers divine. Bebold! Like Varians’ sweeping | 
: eS 


-such as Jacobus A. Pershawm, Varian’s, and certain interpretations — 
_are merely tentative. Moreover, one of the fascinations of reading Work 
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all behind me. And before you knew where you weren’t I stake m 
ignitial’s davy, cash-and-cash can-again, I'd be staggering humani 
and loyally rolling you over, my sponse, in my tous of red clover, 
fiehigh and fiehigher and fiehighest of all. I'd spoil you altogether 
Not a spot of my hide but you'd love to seek and scanagain. There'd — 
be no standing me, I tell you. And as gameboy as my pagan name 
K. C. is what it is I'd never say let fly till I'd plant you, my 
Gizzygay, on the electric ottoman in the lap of lechery simpringly — 
stitchles with admiracion among the most uxuriously furnished com- — 
partments with sybarate cham bers just as I’d run my shoestring into | 
near a million of them as a firstclass dealer and everything. Only 
for one thing that I'd be awful anxious, you understand, about shoe- 
pisser pluvious and in assideration of the terrible luftsucks playing 
around in the coold amstophere till the borting that would perish — 
the Dane and his chapter of accidents to be atramental to the better 

half of my alltoolyrical health, not considering my ecapsflap, an that’s 

the truth now out of the cackling bag for truly sure for another 


thing I never could tell the leest false-hood that would truthfully 


give sotisfiction I’m not talking apple sauce eithou. Or up in my 
hat. I earnst. Schue ! 


The above passage occurs in a sermon delivered by Jaunty Jaun to 
his congregation of the twenty-nine girls who figure as a ‘' female plebis- 
cite ’’ in Work in Progress. The form is that of a ‘“‘ lenten pastoral”? and ~ 
it is interesting to compare Jaun’s homily with the series of sermons deli- 
vered at the ‘‘ retreat ”’ described in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. Jaun is the jovial, blustering type of Irishman who believes in en- 
joying life, and the advice he gives to his chapel of girls is a cheerful coun- - 
terblast to the comminations of the Jesuit priests. He has much to say — 
about himself ; he is a boaster, but, ike many boasters, a bit of a coward. 
An expert in love-making, he is, one feels, an equally competent love-_ 
breaker. The mood of this excerpt is high-spirited fantasy ; in texture 
it is lighter, and in allusion less esoteric, than those portions of the work — 
which deal directly with the main theme ; it comprises, however, a minia- — 
ture treasury of new-minted words, some of which, like the name Sap- — 
timber for the ninth month, may well in course of time pass into general — 
currency. ; 

In the notes which follow some explanation is given of nearly all the 
synthetic words or phrases. The commentary, however, does not claim — 
to be exhaustive; it has not been possible to “* place ’? some of the names ~ 


in Progress is that as a treasure-house of suggestion and allusion it 
is practically inexhaustible, and an interpreter who averred that he had 
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& cat to its cen aos the fundoi mythologies and meanings which 
is accumulated in every phrase of the work, would :be rash indeed. 


_ Voise. — His voice, grown rather hoarse, suggests ‘‘ noise ”’ 
_ Somewhit. — A trifle less than ‘‘ somewhat’. 
- Dorse. — He turns his back on her to pay court to his voice. 
Onsaturneast. — Upwards (towards the planet) plus ‘‘ uncertain ”’ 
(timidly). 


Stellar. — The allusion is to the saturnine Dean Swift’s Stella (1) ; in the 


following sentence Vanissy (Vanessa) continues the motif. 

Swellaw. — He swallows down an impediment in his throat, looking 
towards a bird that is not there, a projection of the ‘‘ bird’’ allusion in 
‘* swift ”’. Swellaw, thus spelt, may also suggest celestial ordinance. 


Pursonally. — He has been complaining that he wants more money, 

Jaun is the sort of man who never has enough of it. 
Tf time... them. — A variant of the proverb Chi va piano va sano. If 

Mr: Time-Enough lost his ducks, Mr. Walking-Easy found them. 

Tl] nose... fonx. — Fonx suggests ‘‘ funk ”’ (a blue funk) as well as 
ae UO 

_ With any tristys. — As well as any sad person (Tristram) alive on the 
earth. 

Of all them... — An echo of the lines “‘ O all you who pass by etc. ” 

Wilfrid’s walk. — This appears to be a child’s name for some animal 


_ (ec. £. Teddy-bear). 

Spoonfind. — The ideas of ‘‘ kiss ” and ‘‘ waitress ’’ are combined, pre- 
paring for ‘‘ Lady of Lyons ” — the title of Bulwer Lytton’s famous 
play and an allusion to a popular restaurant. 

_ Mona Vera... — The one true Catholic (toutoui.e. fondling and every- 
where) and Apostolic Church. Jaun would like to find a girl with a job 
of her own to-support him so that he would not have to work. A tea- 
shop assistant would do — or (for Jaunis here in orders) the Church. 

Saint Jamas Hanway. — Jonas Hanway (1712-1786) was the first man 
‘to walk the London streets carrying an umbrella. The Londoners threw 
stones at him. 


(1) As in Ulysses, so in Work in Progress, there are many re:erences to ~* the awful 
5 Dean of St Patrick’s ” and in a'recent review of a fragment of Mr Joyce’s latest work, 
_ published under the title Anna Livia Plurabelle, it was implied that the language of this 
pa work was akin to the “‘ little language ” in which Swift addressed MD. As the reviewer 
_ wittily observed, ‘‘ a little language is a dangerous thing ’’. The comparison was, however, 
inapt. The prose of Work in Progress is far removed from a “‘ little language ”’ of lovers, 
: those pretty, petty diminutives coined by Presto for Pepette. It is, on the contrary, 
great language, an augmentation of the resources of the common) tongue, like alanguage 
_ of giants or Homer’s ‘‘ speech of the blessed gods aig MOrEO VEE; a little language is a sort 
of private code, significant only to those * in the know ”’. The peculiarity of Mr Joyee’s 
latest work is its ** catholicism ”, and most of the difficulties of the text are due to the 
ai biquity of its allusions. 


perchavea, catereiccaul — Jam nnabled to (ee the his or ‘of this 
holy martyr, who was “ cut up” as Hanway wasstoned. 

-Thurifex. — Suggests thurifer and crucifix. Jaun is fond of his pipe ; : 
ther references to this come later. Tobacco is, in fact, his favouri 
incense. 

Peter Roche. — ‘“‘ Thou art Peter. and upon yids rock etc. ”’ Rocke 
suggests fish, the roach as well as (I suppose) the anguille sous ro 
From this OE a ‘* fish ’? motif begins to insinuate itself. Or, to va 


passage. ; 
Frind of my poozum. — C. f. a line from Moore’s “ Mestre of the Wa- 3 

ters’. ‘* Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near. ( 
 Gubits. — Elbows plus Cupids. 

With me hares... — He sees himself spending a night in the woods (Pho 
nix Park ?) amongst the animals. He will be rather frightened, his ha 
will stand on end, his ears pricked up (longears also implies “‘ rabbits im 
This part of Jaun’s sermon is a “‘ pastoral ” in both senses, and it 
_ language is redolent of the fauna of field and forest. 

Beausome. — Suggests bosom and beauty. 

Stopandgo jewels. — Glowworms. 

Dimtop brilliants. — He will catch misty dew on the tip of his tongu 

Fleurt. — Recalls the French origin of the word “ flirt ” — fleureite. 

Saint Grousers... — This seems to refer to the opening of the shootin 
season. Jaun ill stay on the safe side till the lawful season for shootin 
begins ; ‘‘ hoopoes’ hours ’’(?). 

Sheep’s lightning. — Sheet ee is to fork lightning as the sheep 
the wolf. 

Nightrives. — He hears the night mail-trains going along the rive 
banks. \ 

Moor park ! — The cry of this Australian bird is said to be ‘‘ Wire Pork ” i 
(c. f. Adelaide’s naughtingerls below.) Also an allusion to Moor Par. 
where Swift met Stella. (For the allusion in Peepet, see my no on sel . 
lars) 

Philopotamus. — An apt variant of hippopotamus. a 

Crekking jugs... — He will crack jokes with the (Frenchy) ieee abe) 
genoux will knock together with panic. Crekking recalls “ Drei e] 
koax’’ the classical *‘ frogs’ chorus”. — 

Leaving.. . trout. — Jaun is lazy ; he will be too slack to pone hom 
picnic outfit. Belleek is a kind of china. 


Neviewscope. — Cloud-gazing telescope ; nepheloscope. JuMThenon to N 
Prospect 2 Also, perhaps, to nepotism ; Jaun is sure to NG an amicus 
in curia.) 

Rugaby moon... — Rugby ile lullaby. Jaun sees the moon rol ng 
wean the clouds like a ball between the muddy feet of the se: 


& 


_ Westasleep suggests the song ‘‘ The West’s asleep ”’ (lullaby motif). 
_ The moon goes to sleep when she reaches the limit of her course. 

For to watch... — He will await sunrise. 

_ ‘The rent... — There is a hole in his trousers on the side towards the river. 
Beavery suggests hat-beaver-breviary. 


Dace... grannom. — ‘ Fishing ” allusions. The grannom is a fly used by 
fishermen. The feast of grannom is probably some fishermen’s fes- 
_-tival. 

| Swansway. — A“ kenning ”’ for river. 

- Pursewinded. — Suggests pursy plus short-winded. 

_ Rearin antis. — An echo of “ rari nanies ”’. Jaun, of course, is an easy 


_ victor in the Liffey swimming match. 

_ Astench. — Astern plus tench plus stench. They would get scent of Jaun, 

_ from behind, to leeward. 

_ Norange. — The derivation of orange is naranj (Arab :). This is, in fact, 
the old form of the word (c. f. apron from napperon). There is here a 

hint of the rainbow motif which appears so often in the work. 

Bear. — Besides the obvious meaning, the word pear (German Birne) 

is suggested, and the suffix “‘ or two ’’ (an orange or two) as in “ car- 


7 
riage and pair”’. 


_ Logansome. — Lonesome plus logan-stone (a poised heavy stone at the 
___ fiver’s edge). 
G.b.d.in my f. a. ¢. e. — An ingenious combination of suggestions 


- for both pipe-smokers and musicians (the notes on the ‘‘ lines ’” GBD 
are between the ‘“‘ spaces ” FACE). The GBD pipe is well known... 
Here a ‘‘ music motif ” begins to foliate. Such foliations of motifs, which 
__ begin with a single word or allusion, and ramify outwards into the sur- 
rounding text, are characteristic of Work in Progress. We can observe 
them outspreading, overlapping, enmeshed together ; at last deciduous 
as new and stronger motifs thrust upwards into the light. In the pas- 
sage with which I am dealing there are a number of motifs thus en- 
_ meshed — fish and fishing, birds, smoking, music etc. These motifs 
‘must not be confused with metaphor or simile ; they are not mere em- 
bellishments, but are essential to the purport and texture of the pas- 
Ease. : 
Solfanelly. — Suggests the “ tonic solfa ’’? and solfanelli (Italian : 
Pre tichuidare _— Hands cupped like shells. 
‘Benuvolent. — Italian forms continue. Full of clouds (nuvolt). 
Jealosomines. — Jessamines plus jealous-of-mine. | 
elight. — The word ‘‘ delight ” is thus stressed in the duet ‘‘ The 


“Moon hath raised her lamp above -. 
ptimber. — Surely it is more reasonable thus to call the month than 


: the seventh ”, when it is really our ninth! : 


Bi se ee = 2 


transition — 


Dipping. - — A method of fishing.. 3 

Burning water. — The water would be lit. up. oe 

Pike and pie. — Suggests ‘‘ by and by”. The p to b mutation was 
pared for above.. 

O twined... — Echo ofa song. 


ao Adelaide's naughtingerls. — Adelaide recalls the song ag well as t 
ae Australian city. 
a aa I'd _ tonic... — I’d teach my nine-and-twenty blackbirds how to sine 
a (Echo of the nursery rhyme — with musicak and floral soul atuoanse 

i Numberous. — /Vumerosus (musical). 

4 Fairyaciodes. — Variations (fairy — odes) / 

: 1G; give. — This is a translation of the ‘‘ tonic salfa’’ names of the moves 


i 


in the seale (as an Italian ear might hear them ; do, ‘ I give Was Soe 
king ’’, and so on) : do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. I double give : the high - 
do: (C). 

Eclosed. — Hchoed plus (French), éelore. ‘ 


I give to me... — This is\the major chord, (do-mi-sol-do : CEGC). 
Sensitive. — Alusion ta the sensitive (note preceding the tonic). 
Latouche’s. — Probably a business in which Jaun thinks of imvesting : 


the name is evidently chosen for its musical association (les: touches —_ 
the keys. of a piana).. There is here a foliation of French words. The 
Latouche in question is, perhaps, one of the numerous Huguenot fami-— 
lies settled in Dublin (e.. t Bloom’s.re flexions on Miss Dubedat : Ulysses, 
p.. 167. LW Alouette, “‘ a lark in clear air’, is also mentioned in OU SEsy 
p- 8). 
Subdominal. — Abdominal attuned to subdaminané. Note how Jaun in 
(in) vestments, combines, as usual, the lucrative with: the Fifwah, 2) 
Bait. — Bei adapted, to: the ‘* fish ” motif. oa 
Half... —‘‘ Sis ’’ is lightly clad ;, her garments weigh but half an ounce. i 
Factor. — Besides the vague ‘“ business, ” allusion in this word there is 
a suggestion of the French facteur. One of Jaun’s avatars is ‘‘ Shaan 
the Post ”’. 
’ Beetives. — A football team. 
Selman Annadromous. — Selman (1) suggests (inter alia) ‘‘ salmon 
(a fish said to be sleepless). Anadromous — of fish ascending: rivers. to. 
spawn. The ‘n’ is doubled here so.as to farm ‘* Amma”’,.a river’ prefix 
often used in Work in Progress. ‘‘ Anna’ seems to be a popular yee 


(1) This association of Solomon and Salmon may be assimilated with the Tai ae nd 
of the ‘* salmon of wisdom ”; to eat the smallest morsel of its flesh. was (as in the = 
case of the national hero Winn: MacCool)- to acquire the gift of wisdom and’ prophes’ 
f. the ‘* tree of knowledge ” and Prometheus legends, strands of which are often:dise 
able in the texture: of Work in. Progress). Solomon, the Salmon, the Hill of. Hosptt 
these are some of the many avatars of Anna’s lover, the male Bones Adam. 
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_ tion of the Latin amnis ; thus the Anna Liffey was shown in old maps 
as Amnis Livius. Anna Livia (the Eve of the story), “a judyquean not 
up to your el ” holds, earlier in the work, a levée of some hundred 
of her namesakes from all parts of the earth, including Anna Sequana 
_ (Seine), Annie Hudson, Susquehanna and good Ann Trent. : 

Pescies. — Little fishes (Italian) with, perhaps, a suggestion of “‘ sins a 
— péchés. 

Brogues and kishes. — From the Irish expression ‘‘ ignorant as a kish 
of brogues (a basketful of little shoes) *’. Here the “ loaves and fishes ”’ 
are hinted at. 

Axe the channon. — Channon — ‘“ Shannon i plas). channell, ae 

Leip a liffey. — Nothing-could hold up the advances of Jaun the lover. 
The leip formation may suggest the salmon’s leap ”’ (Leixlip). 


Annyblack water. — Anny, as above, for amnis. Three Irish rivers are 
ealled ‘‘ Blackwater ”. 

Seats. — Norwegian for freasure ; in German Schaiz. 

Peternatural. — Peter, the ‘‘ loganstone ”’ of the Church, made a very 
human slip on three famous occasions. 

Its daring... — This passage is obscure ; the obvious meaning is ‘ It 


is divine to risk doing the thing one fears ” ; but in this passage Jaun 
is making love and, from what precedes, seems to be indulging in a 
certain exhibitionism. The ‘‘ forbidden fruit ”’ idea, an invitation to 
some act out of the normal, seems to be implied. 


And before... — This passage goes to the lilt of an Irish song. Jaun is 

swinging the girl higher and higher in his arms. 

 Ignitial’s davy. — Jaun has a postman’s lamp with him : also affidavit 

is implied. 

‘Hide. — Arecallo the “ treasure ’ theme, as well as Jaun’ skin. 

_ Admiracion. — She simpers her admiration. 

_ Sybarate... — Separate plus sybarite. The separation has bisected cham- 
ber. 


Run my shoestring. — Make easy money. The Americanism is appro- 
_ priate, for Jaun is the sort of Irishman who crosses the ocean and 
makes his pile in America or, perhaps, Australia. 

‘Assideration... — Jaun thinks how cold it is out in the night under the 
stars (assideration). | Luftsucks, a variant of the German Lufizug, a 
S draught. . 

- Borting. — His cold is getting worse and thus be snuffles ‘‘ morning ”’ ; 

the Danish prefix for departure ts bort-. 

Perish the Dane. — Very cold weather. ‘‘ Good evening, Mr Dane ”’, 
the women of Dublin would greet Dean Swift as he passed on his way 
to St Patrick’s. Thus the Irish pronunciation of the word Dean brings 
us back to the Swifi motif ; the word ‘‘ chapter ”’ naturally ensues. 
But the obvious meaning of ‘ Dane ” is also intended ; allusions to 


Booth of the city of Dublin. Dublin, was s founded by t 
iencwn to the Irish as ‘‘ Danes...” 

Atramental. — Detrimental plus ‘‘ dark ” (c, f Ananiitions\ 

Sotisfiction. — Satisfaction plus ‘‘ so ’tis fiction ”’, 

Eithou. — I — thou: either. ‘ Ee 

I earnst... — A sneeze is coming — Schue ! — Germanically civulh ti 
tos my hat ’’, and he foreshortens his mendacious ‘“Tamin earnes 


OSTENTATIOUS 


Vivid fall’s 

Bugle sky — 
Castle cloud’d 
Leafy limbswish — 


WESTWARD: 


Saxophone day’ s- 
Steel Blast 
Galaxy — 


EASTWARD: 


Big she-moon’d 
Cheek Flushed 
Travesty 


AGOG 


Ultramarine 
Avenues 
Limpid 
Thoroughfare. 
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LOGOS 


by Eugene J olas 
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_ Poetry is at the cross-roads today. The confusion about its essence 
and power seems to be universal. On the one hand, there are those, me 
who, basing themselves on sterile theories consecrated by tradition, a 
seek a retention of values in formal precision and give us simply . 

a monotonous description of their mediocre universe. Their belief 

in a new art for art’s sake conception through the insistence on 

false classical analogies tends to celebrate a hyper-individualistic 

morale that makes for the error of positivism. On the other hand, 

here is a handful of visionaries who, proceeding from a natural a ie 
disquietude, seek in an inner vision possibilities of hallucinations. ae 
They are trying to revise certain values which the past has trans- 
mitted to them. They are in open revolt against all naturalistic 


A dilemma faces the modern poet at the threshold of his develop- a 
ment. He either will have to abandon completely the attempt to ea 
express his universe with the decadent instrument of unpliable ae 
and exhausted language matter, or else he will have to try to resus- we 
citate the comatose word. The first alternative is a renunciation of 5 
pair. I know of some who have had the courage to do it, who have 
eferred the immediacy of living and experiencing the primary ; 
lements of life to the necessity of handling rusty tools. This atti- Gin 
tude proceeds from a profound incompatibility with the efforts ee 
century that, in its mania for collectivistic levelling, gives the ‘4 
amonplace an opportunity to approach the orphic mysteries oe 
hout feeling or understanding them. The superficiality of uni- ae 
al education drives the apperceptive mind into a moral region 
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ready for the experiment. The creator who would go on, in a 
of the knowledge of a hopeless struggle, has a real love for the grea 
creations of the past and it is for this reason that he withdraws 
from the spectacle of the vulgarisation of their media. “ 
Not only does the orphie poet try to find the territories of the 
unknown, to penetrate still deeper into the most abstract limits — 
of his conscious and sub-conscious personalities, he is also eager — 
to explore new ways of transmitting his discoveries. The problem — 
of language and of the processes of intellection have as great an — 
importance to him as life itself. But it is necessary here to make 4 
certain distinctions. The imitators, the sterile parasites, who have — 
misused words to the point of exhausting them, and who, therefore, 
attempt to give themselves a new lease on life by verbal freaks and — 
literary acrobatics, should be ignored and tracked down. The poet 
has‘in himself a vision that is direet and pure. He is interested, first 
of all, in living life, im experiencing, tts multiple mysteries. Then he — 
struggles to. give adequate expression to his impulse for the essen 
tial. It is the confliet between the intensity of his vision and the — 
inadequacy of the existing imstrumentalities that force him te ~ 
seek other methods. “a 
The pure expression of a poetic concept outside of all documen- — 
tary adhesions may be seen im the experiments made by one or : 
two modern: film creators. Through mechanical means they flash 
before our eyes a series, of rhythmitized i images: which produce illu 
minations without slavish reference points in our sensual lives. The: 
poet is interested primarily in giving us his world stripped of all, 
superfluous elements. Poetry, using the word as mechamies, may, q 
like the film, produce a metaphoric universe which is a sublima-_ 7 
tion of the physical. world. d 
The frontiers: of the poetic universe have still not. found: exact. 
delimitations. If we examine the history of humanity, we: find» 
certain absolute and immutable values. The psychic. peacoat | 
in its state of spontaneous manifestations, is still very much of a 
mystery to us. But we know that forces are at. work helow the sur. 
face that deform: and demolish the conscious recognitions: we: hav: 
of reakity. Here hfe is fundamentally automatic. The rational im-— 

pulse is without power. Fhe conscious state: with its: projection o ' 
the will through reason tends to lead us away from the: enormou, 
forees: which create spontaneous movement. We have, howev 
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‘not yet been able to learn, if this conflict between the rational and 
irrational cam be solved. We know that. life im its psycho-physio- 
Jogical aspect is a syneretism of two hostile conditions, and it ts 
impossible for us to determine precisely where the scission begins 
and where it ends. 
Poetry seems to develop through the conflict between those two 
forces. The tension towards the spontameous and the organic is 
the tension towards a state of mind that is functionally an other- 
world reality. We are near the borderland of the visible and the in- 
visible. The poet passes from the natural order of things imto the 
supernatural At the extreme limits. of his consciousness there is 
a reality that presents immediately a transfiguration of the con- 
crete. Fhrough his lyrical confessions transmitted im prismatic 
‘movement, we get the creative action towards a beyond. He strives 
for the immediacy of a metaphori¢ mental perception. 
This magic idealism which is a means for destroying the medio- 
-crity of the universe is translated mto metaphysical terms. The 
poet acts in terms of the universal. He feels it to be his function 
to create the unity of an organism which is composed of elements: 
by nature hostile to each other. Through the autonomy of his vi- 
-sionary operations, he proceeds. to the synthesis which alone can 
satisfy him. He brings together realities far removed from each 
other, that seem without any organic relationships, that are even, 
, tendimg to mutual destruction. But his imagination demolishes the 
tyranny of the world by eliminating its custumary analogies and 
substitutimg new ones. 
In order to give spontaneous and: radical expression to this 
impulse, the poet becomes a conzposer of the word. His artistry 
lies precisely in the degree im which he succeeds in: producing ade- 
‘quately and violently a chemistry of words. 
In doing this, he is merely using certain automatic laws that have 
soverned the development of language from time immemorial (1). 
The “ genius of language ”’ is simply the insistemce of a collectivity 


y the Rey. Marcel Jousse, a French Jesuit. The ‘* rhythmic gesture ’ which. he found 
e common to all primitive expression, led him to the discovery that the propositional 
© is the universal basis of oral expression. Withim those’ balancings occur the rhy- 
particularities, He) has: found that parallelism, which: is ‘* psychological automa- 


; (1) Wniversal parrallelism im linguistic psychology has recently been demonstrated. 


ages, he applies this to certain modern poets like Mallarm¢ and Péguy, and demon- 
tes this general law to his satisfaction. 
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» is the fundamental impulse of poetic art. After. studying numerous primitive - 


on perpetuating a world ojladepition It is ne ieesene es: 
humanity to find the common denominator, The idea that a | 
sening of the linguistic material is either a divine prerogative 
happens as a sudden phenomenon of common impulses has, 
course, been exploded long ago. Changes in the organism of lan- 
guage are made as a result of instinctive individual activity and 
the history of philology shows conclusively, through a vast dedu 
tion process, that the linguistic evolution from early days was o1 
of constant metamorphosis, synthetism, deformation, adjustments, - 
or The unity of human life shows us that expression had a parallel 
os characteristic in the beginning. The history of Indo-European 
; speech gives us an illustration of the fact that there was a con-— 
stant growth and mutation through phonetic changes, combina- 
tions, duplication of meaning, changes in grammatical canons, 
sound-transmutations, assimilations, abbreviations. Phonetic expe-_ 
rimentation played an important role in this. The sound evocations — 
often had the result of changing completely the meaning of the ~ 
mutilated word. In this historic development we find sometimes — 
that one language borrows from another language and assimilates _ 
the foreign word completely. In modern history we have the exam- 
ple of the deformations which English, French and Spanish words — 
underwent in America, as in the case of Creole French on Mau- : 
ritius, Guyana, Martinique, Hayti, Louisiana, and Colonial Spanish. 
The poet should not be dominated by the ideas of pedantic sema-— 
siologists. In seeking the flexibility of his language he is at libert ‘ 
to create his own laws. He finds that by watching his inner life he — 
is thinking in broken images. The arrangement of these images _ 
is a more or less conscious process. But in order to transmit the — 
integral movement of this development, he should have the power 
to break up the structure which a rigid kind of syntax has imposed 
on him. Grammar should lose its didactical inevitability, w 
the poet tries to escape the degradation of artificial conform 
The sharpness and power of the metaphorical vision gives hi 

a superiority in understanding the primordial creation of lif 
The expression of this should be made through a technique of 
word that is parallel with the incentive guiding the evolution 
the images in his mind, because we are beginning to realize t 
by putting words together in identical and repetitive relationshi 
we arrive ultimately at creative abortions, and are not faitht 
to ourselves. 
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ag he juxtaposition of contrary realities demands an analogous 
effort in expression itself. The autonomous vocable can, in a changed 


interdependence, assume a splendor it never had before. The 

- conventional sense of it is transmuted into something that has sud- 
denly become hallucinatory. It is possible for this word to give 
us unheard of allusions and illusions. It is possible for us to arouse 
the hidden sources of the wonderful in the listener. 

By using words that have no longer their traditional meaning, 

we may thus achieve sensations never felt before. The fusion of 
components that ordinarily have no relation with each other is a 
process that has as a premise the unconscious movements within 
us. For in the dream and the half-dream we find enormous and fan- 
tastic affinities which to the rational analysis seem absurd. But they 
have the magic of transmuting the mediocre values of the real world 
and of opening up territories which are revelations to the voyager. 
__ The eternal elements in our lives rescued from the treadmill 
of daily existence through the magic word — that is the aim of 
the new mythos. The natural passion for synthesis, unanimism, 
_ unity, which the true poet has, becomes the dominating one, when 
he attempts to develop the interchangeable correlations of the real 
and the unreal. 

The sound of the word which’ we elicit following an instinctive 
Jaw becomes new to us, even with old words. If we repeat, for 
_ instance, a familiar word long enough we gradually discover that 
_ the rhythmic quality dominates us. If we keep on repeating it we 
_ find that it will lose its primal etymological meaning. There occurs 
a subtle metamorphosis. The transmuted meaning approaches 
_analmost abstract concept. — 

___ The powerful tendency of children to create words of their own 
- is an embryonic impulse which the poet duplicates. It is also a 
scientific fact which our observation may bear out that we form 
_ strange and exotic words in the state of sleep — words that often 
_ are without the slightest reference to those we have known in our 
waking condition. We cannot doubt that there is a deep-rooted 
instinct in humanity to make changes in speech. The poet by de- 
forming traditional words or by creating word combinations is 
only following an organic law of linguistic psychology. 

The photographic conception of the word can no longer interest 
us. We desire a nomenclature that evokes an immediacy and the 


nee of an abstraction. The ¢fat-limite of the spirit cannot be 
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by dint of having been used and abused, no longer evoke in us the 
primary image. Words have a reality which the dictionary does n “ 
know. Etymology i is for the archeologists of letters. We demand * the” 
etymology of approximation and apperception. | F 


Be 


WHE WEGW Wy OECE 
by Harry Crosby 


The New Word is the serpent who has sloughed off his old 
bulary.. 


The New Word is the stag who has rid himself of the cold soc 
of his antlers. j 

The New Word is the clean piercing of a Sword through the mohiorl 
eareass of the Dictionary, the Dwarf standing on the shoulders of 
the Giant (Dictionary) who sees further into the Future than the. 
giant himself, the Panther in the Jungle of Dictionary who pounces - 
upon and devours all timid and facile words, the New Word is a 
Diamond Wind blowing out the Cobwebs of the Past. pe 


The New Word is a direct stimulant upon the senses, a freshness — 
of vision, an inner sensation, the egg from which other words shall 
be produced, a herald of revolt, the new tree thrusting above the 
dreary court-yard of No Change, a jewel upon the breast of "Time, 
the Eve that stands naked before us, the challenge flung in the face 
ef an unadventurous public, the reward of the discoverer, the compa 
nion of the prophet, the simplicity ef the unexpected, the girder bridge 
towards a splendid future, the tremendous concentration and intaray 
strength of a Joyce, the defiance of laws. 
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_Enfin il |’écoreobalisse. 


Le cerceau tombe qui a tant roulé. 


LE GRAND COMBAT 


a RR. M. Hermant 


Tl Vemparouille et Pendosque contre terre; 

Il le rague et le roupéte jusqu’a son drale; 

Il le pratéle et le Tibueque et lui barufle les ouillais; 
Tl le tocarde et le marmine, 

Le manage rape 4 ri et ripe 4 ra. 


Lautre hésite, s’espudrine, se défaisse, se torse et se ruine. 
C’en sera bientét fini de lui; 
Il se reprise et s’emmargine... mais en vain 


Abrah! Abrah! Abrah! 

Le pied a failli! 

Le bras a cassé! 

Le sang a coulé! a 

Fouille, fouille, fouille, 

Dans la marmite de son ventre est un grand secret 
mpck eres alentour qui pleurez dans vos mouchoirs; 
On s’étonne, ons’étonne, on s’étonne 


Et vous regarde 
On cherche aney nous autres, le Grand Secret. 
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On the up-and-up. 
To lay an egg. 
Kiss-off. 
Florse-opera. 

To click, 

To lam. 
Puddle-jumper, 
Flesh and blood angel. 
Wowser. 


. To trigidaire. 
. To take it on the heel and toe. 
. Sham, Shamos. 

. To make whoopee. 


In a spot. 
Ticker-and-tape worm. 
Flicker, 


. Spanish guitar, 


Shellacked, 


. Lallygagger. 

. To ankle. 

. To wham, 

. To get the magoo. 
. To tear a herring. 
. Gabbies, squawkies. 
. To be Chicago’d, 

. Welded, sealed, 

. To shelve. 

. Daisy roots. 


Yo make snooty. 
Tidy unit. 


. To angel. 

. Shive. 

. Gargo-Gilberting. 
. Biggie. 

. Clothesline. 

. Hooter. 

. Lo have a yen. 

. Hustler. 

. Everything is copesetty. 


To seram. 


. Snappy piece of work, 


Tag. 


. To curdle, 

. lronsides. 

. Sugar daddy. 

. Weeping willow. 


To tail. 

. Wind-sucker. 
Racket. 

Night bomber, 


. Rock, 
. Platter. 
. Chunk of lead. 


. To bach, 
eV liveees a a 


G., opera iss 
Merry magdalen. 
To gag. 


. Bennie, 


Jackie Horner, 


. Pan, 

. Egg-harbour. 

. Handcuff, 

. To flop, 

. Yard.. 

. Air-bisectors. 

. Big yes-and-no man, 
anor e washed ae with, 
. Heap. 

. To be taken for a ride, 


Palooka. 


The stem, Mazda belt, 


. Scanties. 
. Annie Oakley. 
. Tilted. 


Moped. 


. Rats and mice. me 
. Sonk, 

. Biscuit. J 

. Canned. heat. 

. Smoke eater. 


To gat-up. 


. To reef, 

. Twist. 

. Fakealoo, 

. Rag. 

. False alarm. 


Juicer, a 


. Bell polisher, 


Wire. 


. Hypos, 
. To bump off. 
. Cellar smeller, 


To tin-ear, 


. Dukes. é nd 


Nifties. 
Rap. 


Stems. ee ees 
Finish ace-deuce, ag 
To go into the gauze. 


_ In good faith ; above-board ; true, 
=o, Collapse ; flounder; ruined. 
3 iheniicsal ; farewell. 
_ &, Western motion picture. 

oO. 


_ favorably; up to the 
6, Retreat hastily ; escape. 
7. Automobile. 
. Damsel who clicks ; 
den of charm. 
. Blue-nose reformer. 
. Treat coldly ; snub. 
Dena. 
. Officer of the law. 
. Applied to all varieties of un- 
dled revelry usually containing joy- 
Mievedisme of wine, women and 
warbling ; vide ‘‘ Garbo-Gilberting. ” 
44. Any dangerous or perplexing 
tuation. 
. Wall Street broker ; any one who 
ys the market. 
. Motion picture. 
. Cigar. 
Intoxicated condition. 
19. Swain who lingers in the vesti- 


beauteous 


. Walk, amble. 
7A ‘Strike forcibly; land knockout 
w; smash, 
. Specifically to receive a custard 
in the face ; generally, bad luck, 
. To dine. 
: Talking motion pictures, 
. Despatched via machine gun or 
omatic ; any premeditated form of 


y Desert ; relinquish ; renounce. 
8. Feet. 

Exclusive, snobbish whoopee. 
ee ‘ flesh-and-blood angel. 


(noun), si- 


often is ‘‘ sugar daddy. 
Knife, particularly stiletto, 

ndulging in amorous pursuits ; 
ly enamored couple minding 
mn business. 


_witticism ; 


See eres 


34. Bigwig ; personage of importance 
and influence ; celebrity. 

35. Local gossip. 

36. Professional dancer. 

37. To yearn. 

38. Racketeer.; professional criminal ; 
also applied to a lady of the evening. 
39. O. K.; settled. 

40. See “‘ to lam, ”’ 

LA pee: “tidy, unit. ; 

42. Name. 

43. See ‘* to lay an egg. ”’ 

44, Corseted maiden. 

45. Gentleman liberal with the she- 
kels; patron saint of ‘* merry 
magdalens. ” 

46. Pillow. 

47, Watch closely ; follow ; spy upon, 
48. Braggart. 
49, Particular kind of fraud or rob- 
bery ; any shady pursuit. 

50. Individual, particularly aviator, 
who sleeps in daytime and visits guzzle 
grottos at night. 


51. Thousand, usually applied to 
RUS aT ad 

52. Lady of the chorus or whoopee 
parlor. 

53. To achieve a bon mot; (noun) 


affectation; anything hu- 
morous or fictitious ; unusual situation 
in a flicker. 

54, Overcoat. 

55. Corner. 

56. Physiognomy, 

57. Free dance. 

58. Engagement ring. 

59, Sit; lie down; sleep, 

60. Dollar. 

61. High-kicking hoofers, 

62. Executive ; head of firm, 

63. Sever relations. 
64. Any machine ; 
jumper. ” 

65..See ‘* Chicago’d. 
66. Fourth-rate pues one of low 
repute. 

67. Diamond. 

68. Gramophone record, 


see ‘* puddle- 


69. 


transition 


Lass. usually with nutcracker 


face, who disapproves of Garbo-Gilbert- 
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. Times Square and vicinity. — 
. Underwear, particularly feminine. 
. See ** copesetty. ” 


Drastically changed ; upset. 


. Vanished. 
. Dice. 


Collapse heavily. 


. Flapper who pets. 


That which produces the '* shell- 


acked ** or * snooted ; ” also knownas 


“* giggle water. 


”? 


79. Lady who smokes to excess. 
80. To hold up a person or place with 
un, 

81, Steal; pick a pocket. 

82. Girl. 

83. Fictitious story; yarn intended to 
deceive, 


The lilygushes ring and ting the bilbels in the ivilley. Lilools sart 
slingslongdang into the clish of sun. The pool dries must. The mor: 
rowlei loors in the meaves. The sardinewungs flir flar and meerey 
A flishflashfling hoohoos and haas. Long shill the mellohoolooloos. The 
rangomane clanks jungling flight. The elegoat mickmecks and croc 
A plutocrass with throat of steel. T 


A rabotick ringrangs the stam. ; 1 
woor of meadowealif’s rout. The hedgeking gloos. And matemaids 


FAULA AND FLONA 
by Theo Rutra 


click fer dartalays. 
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Theodore D. 
in the New York World. 


Newspaper ; also seo * chun 
? ‘ 


Divorced woman. 
. Electrician, 

See ** lallygagger. 
. Pickpocket, 

. Drug addicts. 

. See “ taken for a ride. ”’ 
91. Free drinker; also a Prohibiti 
officer, 4 
92. To listen; pay attention. 4 
93. Hands. 
94, Witticisms; see “ gag, ” 7 
95. Any sort of betrayal or rndiseri 
tion; nod, greet. 4 
96. Live in bachelor quarters. 
97. Well-dressed man. 
98. See ‘* daisy-roots. ”” q 
99. To fall; defeated; arrive last, 
100. Rendered unconscious via receipt 
of a wham. 
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STORIETTE 
by Theo Rutra 


Abyssblue hosannaed into spring. Platonics stood horizontal 
song. He lingered in a sassaslab. 

It was so alcohol. The train had shrilspilled many days and his 
speculations riped through the woonland woole. But was it real ? 
Rags swickered glore. His hunger fleeried pale. His zenith shambled 
in collapse of dances and flew with locomotives to the orifice of the 
sun. 

The world has buised my porphories. Long have I rumored mid- 
nightly in the blizzard’s atlas. Where were you then, my gate and 
grace ? I was yumlying in the querulous track. Heavy was my sleep 
0 near one so distant one in mathematics. Will you ever know the 
silences sherroring into the silver silversool ? Haallowy your lan- 
guories dear ferneroots in the cloam 0 the glow and the glew. 

He langed. He drank her eyes. It was very cool the flash of her 
hairscape. She was not alone. A signal loopswooped to the galley. 
The minutes lozanged down. He saw her turbilling in flight. Her 
‘hands were shoum. Her face burnt road. A mineral glooed in her 
_eyes. She turned so very vegetable. 

__ A greygreen skoon clank runk. An echo wrapped him in his trek. 
The tale sank stupefiant Roolatingama buised lilylums. 
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VERZWEIFELT 
by August Stramm 


Droben schmettert ein greller Stein 

Nacht grant Glas 

Die Zeiten stehn 

Ich : 
Steine. 

Weit 

Glast ‘4 

Du! 


Sometimes in the sky I see limitless beaches covered with whita 
joyous nations. Above me a great ship of gold shakes her multi- 
colored banners in the morning wind. I have created all banquets, 
all triumphs, all dramas. I have attempted to invent new flowe 
new stars, new flesh, new languages. 


Arthur Rimbaud. 


UNITED STATES 


FOUR SAINTS 
IN THREE ACTS 
An Opera to be Sung " 
‘ by Gertrude Stein 
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To know to know to love her so. 
Four saints prepare for saints 
It makes it well fish. 
Four saints it makes it well fish. 
Four saints prepare for saints it m 
well fish prepare for saints. 
_ In narrative prepare for saints. 
_ Prepare for saints. 
Two saints. 
_ Four saints. 
_ Two saints prepa 


for saints. 
_ Anarrative of prepare for saints in narrative prepare for saints . 


_ Remain to narrate to prepare two saints for saints. 
At least. / 
In finally. 
Very well if not to have and miner, 
_ Asaint is one to be for two when three and you make five and two and 


over, 


akes it well well fish it makes it 


re for saints it two saints prepare for saints in prepare 


Forgotten saint. 
_ What happened to-day, a narrative. 


E (1) Written as an opera for Virgil Thompson. An except from the third act known 
as Saints Procession has been arranged by the composer for the Harvard Glee Club. 


See aia fae 


(ae a 


transition 


We had intended if it were a pleasant day to go to the Saunt it was 
very beautiful day and we carried out our intention. We went to places that 
we had been when we were equally pleased and we found very nearly what ¥ 
we could find and returning saw and heard that after all they were rewalgy 
ed and likewise. This makes it necessary to go again. 

He came and said he was hurrying hurrying and hurrying to remain 
he said he said finally to be and claim it he said he said feeling ven 
nearly everything as it had been as if he could be precious be prea 
ious to like like it as it had been that if he was used it would always do it 
good and now this time that it was as if it had been just the same as longer 
when as before it made it be left to be more and soft softly then can be 
changed to theirs and speck a speck of it makes blue be often sooner which 
is shared when theirs is in polite and reply that in their be the same with 
diminish always in respect to not at all and farther farther might be known: 
as counted with it gain to be in retain which it is not be because of most, 
This is how they do not like it. zi 

Why while while in that way was it after this that to seen made left 
it. 
He could be hurt at that. 

It is very easy to be land. 

Imagine four benches separately. 

One in the sun. 

Two in the sun. 

Three in the sun. 

One not in the sun. 

Not one not in the sun. 

Not one. 

Four benches used four benches used separately. 
Four benches used separately. 

That makes it be not be makes it not be at the time. 
The time that it is as well as it could be leave it when when it was to be 
that it was to be when it was went away. 

Four benches with leave it. re 

Might have as would be as would be as within within néanly as out. It is” 
very close close and closed. Closed closed to let letting closed close close 
close chose in justicé in join in joining. This is where to be at at water at 
snow snow show show one one sun and sun snow show and no water no 
water unless unless why unless. Why unless why unless they were loaning 
it here loaning intentionally. Believe two three. What could be sad best 
beside very attentively intentionally and bright. 

Begin suddenly not with sisters. 

If a great many people were deceived who would be by the way. 

To mount it up. : 


Up hill. 


“g 
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ertrude Stein 


Four saints are never three. 
_ Three saints are never four. 
Four saints are never left altogether. 
Three saints are never idle. 
Four saints are leave it to me. 
Three saints when this you see. 
Begin three saints. 
Begin four saints. 
Two and two saints. 
One and three saints, 
In place. 
One should it. 
Easily saints. 
Very well saints. 
Have saints. 
Said saints. 
As said saints. 
And not annoy. 
Annoint. 
Choice. 
Four saints two at a time have to have to have to have to. 
r Have to have have to have to. . 
Two saints four at a time a time. 
Have to have to at a time. 
Four saints have to have to have at a time. 
The difference between saints forget me nots and mountains have to have 
_ to have to at a time. 
It is very easy in winter to remember winter spring and summer it is 
_ very easy in winter to remember spring and winter and summer it is very 
easy in winter to remember summer spring and winter it is very easy in 
winter to remember spring and summer and winter. 

Does it show as if it could be that very successful that very successful 
_ that he was very successful that he was with them with them with them as 
it was not better than at most that he could follow him to be taking it 
way away that way a way a way to go. 

Some say some say some say So. 
Why should every one be at home why should every one be at home 

y should every one be at home. 
‘Why should every one be at home. 
In idle acts. 

Why should everybody be at home. 
In idle acts. 
He made very much more than he did he did make very much of it he 
did not only add to his part of it but and with it he was at and in a plight. 
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transition 


There is no parti parti-color in a house there is no parti parti parti- 
color in a house. Reflections by the time that they were given the pack- _ 
age that had been sent. Very much what they could would doasade- 
cision. . 
Supposing she said that he had chosen all the miseries thathe had observ- __ 
ed in fifty of his years what had that to do with hats. They had made 
hats for her. Not really. 

As she was. 

Imagine imagine it imagine it init. When she returned there was consid- 
erable rain. 

In some on some evening it would be asked was there anything especial. 

By and by plain plainly in making acutely a corner not at right angle 
but in individual in individual is it. 

How can it have been have been held. 

A narrative who do who does. 

A narrative to plan an opera. 

Four saints in three acts. 

A croquet scene and when they made their habits. Habits not hourly 
habits habits not hourly at the time that they made their habits not hourly 
they made their habits. 

When they made their habits. 

To know when they made their habits. 

Large pigeons in small trees. 

Large pigeons in small trees. 

Come panic come. 

Come close. 

Acts three acts. 

Come close to croquet. 

Four saints. 

Rejoice saints rejoin saints recommence some reinvite. 

Four saints have been sometimes in that way that way all hall. 

Four saints were not born at one time although they knew each other. 
One of them had a birthday before the mother of the other one the father. 
Four saints later to be if to be one to be to be one to be. Might tingle. 

Tangle wood tanglewood 

Four saints born in separate places 

Saint saint saint saint 

Four saints an opera in three acts 

My country tis of thee sweet land of liberty of thee I sing. 

Saint Therese something like that. 

Saint Therese something like that. 

Saint Therese would and would and would. 

Saint Therese something like that. 

Saint Therese. 


Ce aie Conlis 
ite. hme 


Gertrude Stein a 


Saint Therese half in doors and half out out of doors. 

Saint Therese not knowing of other saints. 

Saint Therese used to go not to to tell them so but to around so that 
Saint Therese did find that that that and there. If any came. 

This is to say that four saints may may never have seen the day, like. ye 
Any day like. a 

Saint Ignatius. Meant and met. 

This is to say that four saints many never have. Any day like. 

Gradually wait. 

Any one can see that any saint to be. 


Saint Therese Saint Ignatius 

Saint Matyr Saint Paul < 
Saint Settlement ‘Saint William : 
Saint Thomasine Saint Gilbert 

Saint Electra Saint Settle < 
Saint Wilhelmina Saint Arthur ae 
Saint Evelyn Saint Selmer 

Saint Pilar Saint Paul Seize 

Saint Hillaire Saint Cardinal y 

Saint Bernadine Saint Plan 


Saint Guiseppe 
Any one to tease a saint seriously. 


Act One 


Saint Therese in a storm at Avila there can be rain and warm snow and 
warm that is the water is warm the river is not warm the sun is not warm 
and if to stay to cry. If to stay to if to stay if having to stay to if having to 
stay if to cry to stay if to cry stay to cry to stay. & 

Saint Therese half in and half out of doors. 4 

Saint Ignatius not there. Saint Ignatius staying where, Never heard he 
them speak speak of it. 

 $aint Ignatius silent motive not hidden. 

Saint Therese silent. They were never beset. 

Come one come one. 

No saint to remember to remember. No saint to remember. Saint The- 
_rese knowing young and told. 

_ If it were possible to kill five thousand chinamen by pressing a button 
~ would it be done. 

Saint Therese not interested. 


Repeat First Act. 


A pleasure April fool’s day a pleasure. 
Saint Therese seated. 
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transition | 


Not April fool’s day a pleasure. 
Saint Therese seated. 
Not April fool’s day a pleasure. 
_ Saint Therese seated. 

April fool’s day April fool’s day as not as pleasure as April fool’s ay, no 
a pleasure. 

Saint Therese seated and not surrounded, There are a great many pere i" 
sons and places near together. Saint Therese not seated there are a great — 
many persons and places near together. a 

Saint Therese not seated. @ 

There are a great many persons and places near together. 7 

Saint Therese not seated at once. There are a great many places and | 
persons near together. 

Saint Therese once seated. There are a great many places and persons — 
near together. Saint Therese seated and not surrounded. There are a great 
many places and persons near together. q 

Saint Therese visited by very many as well as the others really visited 
before she was seated. There are a great many persons and places close 

together. a 

Saint Therese not young and younger but visited like the others by q 
some, who are frequently going there. 3 

Saint Therese very nearly half inside and half outside outside the house % 
and not surrounded. r 

How do you do. Very well I thank you.And when do you go. Iam staying a 
on quite continuously. When is it planned. Not more than as often. a 

The garden inside and outside of the wall. 

Saint Therese about to be. 

The garden inside and outside outside and inside of the wall. 

Nobody visits more than they do visit them. 

Saint Therese. Nobody visits more than they do visit them Saint 
Therese. a 

As loud as that as allowed as that. 

Saint Therese. Nobody visits more onan they do visits them. 

Who settles a private life. 

Saint Therese. Who settles a private life. 

Saint Therese. Who settles a private life. 

Saint Therese. Who settles a private life. 

Saint Therese. Who settles a private life. 


Enact end of an act. 


All of it to be not to be not to be left to be to inten and standing. 
Saint Therese seated. a 
Left to be not to be not to be left to be left to be and left to be not 
to be. | 


ae Ye 


— Gertrude Stein 


_ Saint Therese seated and if he could be standing and standing arid saying 
_ and saying left to be. 
q Introducing Saint Ignatius. 
= Left to be. 
__ Saint Therese seated seated and left to be if to be if left to be if left if to 
_ be Saint Ignatius standing. 
_ She has no one to say so. 

He said so actually. 

She can have no one no one can have any one any one can have not 
_ any one can have not any one can have can have to say so. 

Saint Therese seated and not standing half and half of it and not half 
_and half of it seated and not standing surrounded and not seated and not 

seated and not standing and not surrounded and not surrounded and not 


_ hot not seated not seated not seated not surrounded not seated and Saint. 


Ignatius standing standing not seated Saint Therese not standing not 
Standing and Saint Ignatius not standing standing surrounded as if in 
once yesterday. In place of situations. Saint Therese could be very much 
interested not only in settlement Saint Settlement and this not with with 
_ this wither wither they must be additional. Saint Therese having not com- 
_menced. Did she want him dead if now. 
Saint Therese could be photographed having been dressed like a lady 
and then they taking out her head changed it to a nun and a nun a saint 
and a saint so. Saint Therese seated and not surrounded might be very 
well inclined to be settled. Saint Therese actively. 
Made to be coming to be here. 
_ How many saints can sit around, A great many saints can sit around 
with one standing. 
_ Saint Therese a great many saints seated. 
_ They move through the country in winter in winter entirely. 
_ Saint Therese in moving. Now three can be seated in front. 
A saint is easily resisted. Saint Therese. Let it as land Saint Therese. 
_As land beside a house. Saint Therese. As land beside a house and at one 
time Saint Therese. Saint Therese. As land beside a house to be to this 
this which theirs beneath Saint Therese. 
_ Saint Therese saints make sugar with a flavor. In different ways when 
it is practicable. Saint Therese in invitation. 
- Saint Therese. Could she know that that he was not not to be to be very 
to be dead not dead. 
_ Saint Therese so much to be with it withheld with that. 
Saint Therese. Nobody can do so. 
_ Saint Therese Saint Therese must be must be chain left chain right chain 
chain is it. No one chain is it not chain is it, chained to not to life chained 


be come to be in this not indifferently. 
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to not to snow chained to chained to go and and gone, Saint Therese might — 


transition 


a) Saint Therese. Not this notin this not withithie 
mes / Saint Therese must be theirs first. 


Saint Therese as a young girl being widowed. 

Saint Therese. Can she sing. 

Saint Therese. Leave later gaily the troubadour plays his guitar. 

Saint Therese might it be Martha. _ 

Saint Louise and Saint Celestine and Saint Louis Paul and Saint Settle- — 
ment Fernande and Ignatius. q 

Saint Therese. Can women have wishes. 


Scene Two 


Many saints seen and in between many saints seen. 
Saint Therese and Saint Therese and Saint Therese. 
Many saints as seen and in between as many saints as seen. 
Seen as seen. 
Many saints as seen. 
Saint Therese and sound. 
She is to meet her. 
Can two saints be one.. 
Saint Therese and fastening. 
é Very many go out as they they do . 

Saint Therese. And make him prominent. 
Saint Therese. Could a negro be be with a beard to see and to be. 
Saint Therese. Never have to have seen a negro there and with it so. 
Saint Therese. To differ between go and so. 4 
Saint Therese and three saints all one. Saint Settlement Saint Fernande — 

Saint John Seize Saint Paul Six. Saint Therese ‘with these saints. 4 

Who separated saints at one time. 
Saint Therese. In follow and saints. 
Saint Therese. To be somewhere with or without saints. 

Saint Therese can never mention the others. y 
Saint Therese to them. Saints not found. All four saints not more than 
all four saints. é 

Saint Therese come again to be absent. 


Scene III 


Saint Therese. To an occasion louder. 
Saint Therese coming to be selfish. 
i Saint Therese allow. 
ke All four saints remembering not to be with them. Could all four saints 
not only be in brief. i 
! Saint Therese. Contumely. 
Saint Therese advancing. Who can be shortly in their way. 


AG 


cer 


Saint Therese having heard. 
In this way as movement. 
In having been in. 
Does she want to be neglectful of hyacinths and find violets. Saint The- 
rese should never change herbs for pansies and dry them. 
They think there that it is their share. 
And please. 
Saint Therese makes as in this to be as stems. 
And while. 
Saint Therese settled and some come. Some come to be near not near 
her but the same. 
Surround them with the thirds and that. 
Saint Therese might be illustrated. Come to be in between. 
Beginning earlier. ; 
And anything. 
Around. 
Saint Therese seated with the name and choosing. 
How many are there halving. 


Scene III 


Therese in Saint Ignatius and Saint Settlment to be sure. 

Saint Therese having known that no snow in vain as snow is not vain. 
Saint Therese needed it as she was. Saint Therese made it be third. Snow 
third high third there third. Saint Therese in allowance. 

How many saints can remember a house which was built before they 
can remember. 

Ten saints can. 

How many saints can be and land be and sand be and oma high plateau 
there is no sand there is snow and there is made to be so and very much can 
be what there is to see when there is a wind to have it dry and be what they 
can understand to undertake to let it be tosend it well as much as more to 
be to be behind. None to be behind. Enclosure. 

Saint Therese. None to be behind. Enclosure. 

Saint Ignatius could be in porcelain actually. 

Saint Ignatius could be in porcelain actually while he was young and 

standing. 

__ Saint Therese could not be young and standing she could be sitting. 

Saint Ignatius could be in porcelain actually actually in porcelain stand- 
ing. 

Saint Therese could be admittedly could be in moving seating. Saint 

Therese could be in moving sitting. 

Saint Therese could be. 

Saint Ignatius could be. 


oe A + 


Saint Ignatius could be in porcelain actually in porcelain nding 
They might in at most not leave out an egg. An egg and add some. S 
and sum. Add sum. Add some. 

Let it in around. 

With seas. 

With knees. 

With keys. 

With pleases. 

Go and know. 

In clouded. 

Included. 

Saint Therese and attachment. With any one please. 
No one to be behind and enclosure. Suddenly two see. 
Two and ten. 

Saint Two and Saint Ten. 


Scene IV 


_ Did wish did want did at most agree that it was not when they had met 2 
that they were separated longitudinally. While it escapes it adds toitjust — 
as it did when it has and does with it in that to intend to intensively 
and sound. Is there a difference between a sound a hiss a kiss a as well. 

Could they grow and tell it so if it was left to be to go to go to see to see 
to saw to saw to build to place to come to rest to hand to beam to couple a 
to name to rectify to do. ' 

Saint Ignatius Saint Settlement Saint Paul Seze Saint Anselmo anals it 
be not only obligatory but very much as they did in little patches. 

Saint Therese and Saint Therese and Saint Therese Seze and Saint 
Therese might be very much as she would if she very much as she would if 
she were to be wary. ao 

They might be that much that far that sft that widen never having x 
seen and press, it was a land in one when altitude by this to which endo a 
ed. fa 

Might it be in claim. 
Saint Therese and conversation. In one. 
Saint Therese in conversation. And one. 
Saint Therese in and in and one and in and one. 
Saint Therese left in complete. 
Saint Therese and better bowed. 
Saint Therese did she and leave bright. 
Snow in snow sun in sun one in one out. 
; What is the difference between a picture of a volcano and that. 
Watered and allowed makes a crown. 
Oysters ham and rose tree rose he arose and he arose. 


et AG as 


int The ese not questioned for this with this and because. 
They can remain latin latin there and Virgil Virgil Virgil virgin virgin 
latin there. Saint Ignatius to twenty. 
A scene and withers. 
Scene three and scene two. 
How can a sister see Saint Therese suitably. 
Pear trees cherry blossoms pink blossoms and late apples and surround- 
ed by Spain and lain. ~ 
_ Why when in lean fairly rejoin place dismiss calls. 
Whether weather soil. 
Saint Therese refuses to bestow. 
Saint Therese with account. Saint Therese having felt it with it. 
There can be no peace on earth with calm with calm. There can be no 
‘peace on earth with calm with calm. There can be no peace on earth with 
calm with calm and with whom whose with calm and with whom whose 
_-when they well they well they call it there made message especial and 
come. 

_ This amounts to Saint Therese. Saint Therese has been and has been, 
__ What is the difference between a picture and pictured. | 
All Saints make Sunday Monday Sunday Monday Sunday Monday 

= set. 
_ One two three Saints. 
Fy ‘ » : 


Scene Tiles 


Saint Therese has been prepared for there being summer. 
Saint Therese has been prepared for there being summer. 


Scene IV 


. 


To prepare. 

One a window. 

Two a shutter. 

_ Three a palace. 

a - Four a widow. 

_ Five an adopted son. 

Six a parlor. 

Seven a shawl. 

_ Eight an arbor. 

ine a seat. 

en a retirement. 

aint Therese has been with him. 
4int Therese has been with him they show they show that summer 


Suir Het ‘makes a child happening at all to throw a ball too often to please. 


AD ass 


rese and with if it is as in a rest and well. 


ey 
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tramsifion 


Saint Therese with blame. 

Saint Therese having been following, with them here.. 

In this way to begin to thin. 

Those used to winter like winter and summer. 

Those used to summer like winter and summer. 

Those used to summer like winter and summer. 

Those used to summer like winter and summer like winter and sum 
mer. 

Those used to summer like winter and summer. _ 

They make this an act One. 


Act two 
All to you. 
; Seene One 
Some and some. 
Scene One. f 


This is a scene where this is seen. Saint Therese has been a queem not q 
as you might say royalty not as you mightsay worn not as youtmight — 


say. 
Saint Therese preparing in as you might say. 


Act One. 


Saint Therese. Preparing in as you might say. 
Saint Therese was pleasing. In as you might say. 
Saint Therese Act One 

Saint Therese has begun to be in act one. 

Saint Therese and begun. 

Saint Therese as sung. 

Saint Therese act one 

Saint Therese and begun. © 

Saint Therese and sing and sung. 

Saint Therese in an act one. Saint Therese questions. 
How many have been told twenty have been here as well. Saint The- 


Saint Therese does not live around she is very well understood ) have 
been with them then. 

She is very intently with might have been seen rected and with it all. - 
never snows in Easter. 

Saint Therese as if it were as they say they say so. 

Saint Ignatius might not have been born. 

. Saint Therese can know the difference between singing: and women, Sai 
Therese ean know the difference between snow and! thinds. Saint The: 
can know the difference between when there is a day to-day teed, To-da: " 


= 


aint Therese with the land and laid. Not observing. 

_ Saint Therese coming to go. ; 

_ Saint Therese coming and lots of which it is not as soon as if when it 

can left to change change theirs in glass and yellowish at most most of 
this can be when is it that it is very necessary not to plant it green. Plant- 
ing it green means that it is protected from the wind and they never 
knew about it. They never knew about it green and they never know about 
it she never knew about it they never knew about it they never knew 
about it she never knew about it. Planting it green it is necessary to protect 
it from the sun and from the wind and the sun and they never knew about 
it and she never knew about it and she never knew about it and they 
never knew about. 

Scene once Seen once seen once seen. 


Scene V 


Saint Therese unsurrounded by reason of it being so cold that they 
stayed away. 


. f 


Scene VI 


Saint Therese using a cart with oxen to go about and as well as if she 
were there. 


| Scene VII 


One two three four five six seven all good children go to heaven some 
are good and some are bad one two three four five six seven. Saint Therese 
ina cart drawn by oxen moving around. 


Re. Wei, = Seene VIII 
it Saint Therese in time. : 


a 


Scene” IX 


Saint Therese meant to be complete completely. 
Saint Therese and their having been it always was what they liked liken- 
d because it was moved. ; 

Saint Therese in advance advances advantage advance advantages. 
aint Therese when she had been let to come was left to come was left to 


Ses oS 


‘Saint Therese once and once. No one surrounded trees as there were none. 
s 


_ This meant Saint Ignatius Act II 
“f Act II 


eg eee 


‘right was right to left and there. There and not there by left and right. 


transition — 


Scene IL 
Would it do if there was a Scene II 


Scene III and IV 


Saint Ignatius and more. _ 

Saint Ignatius with as well. 

Saint Ignatius needs not be feared. Wa 

Saint Ignatius might be very well adapted to plans and a distance. 

Barcelona in the distance. Was Saint Ignatius able to tell the differenct 
between palms and Eucalyptus trees. fe . 

Saint Ignatius finally. — 

Saint Ignatius well bound. ® 

Saint Ignatius with it just. r 

Saint Ignatius might be read. 

Saint Ignatius with it Tuesday. 

Saint Therese has very well added it. Ne, 


ne Scene IV 
Usefully. ; rts 
| Scene IV 


How many nails are there in it. : 
‘Hard shoe nails and silver nails and silver does not sound valuable. 
To be interested in Saint Therese fortunately. 

Saint Therese. To be interested in Saint Therese. Fortunately. 
Saint Ignatius to be interested fortunately. | 
. Fortunately to be interested in Saint Therese. i 
To be interested fortunately in Saint Therese. ; oe 
Interested fortunately in Saint Therese fortunately interested in Saint 
Therese Saint Ignatius and Saints who have been changed from the even- 
ing to the morning. Or 
In the morning to be changed from the morning to the morning in t 
morning. A scene of changing from the morning to the morning. ? 


Scene V 


There are many saints. 
| Scene V 
They can be left to many saints. 


Scene V 
Many Saints. 


é Scene V 
Many many saints can be left to many many saints scene five left to 
many many saints. 


Scene V 
Scene five left to many saints. 


Scene V 


They are left to many saints and those saints these saints these saints, 
_ Saints four saints. They are left to many saints. 
bm ero 
Scene Vj 


Saint Therese does disgrace her by leaving it alone and shone. 
Saint Ignatius might be five. 

When there were together one woman sitting and seeing one man lend- 
ing and choosing one young man saying and selling. This is just as if it 
was a tube. : 

[Scene V noe . 
‘ Closely. | 

Scene V 
Scene five Saint Therese had a father photographically. Not a sister. 
Saint Therese had no mother and no other appointed to be left at hand. — 
__ Saint Therese famously and mind. To mind. Jo have to have to have 
have Helen. Saint Therese have to have Helen have to have Helen. Saint — 

- Therese have to have to have to have Saint Therese to have to have Helen. 
An excuse. e 
4 Saint Therese as well as that. 

: Saint Therese robin. | 
Saint Therese not attached to robin. \ 
Saint Therese. Robin not attached to Robin. ‘ 
Saint Therese. Attached not attached to Robin. 

Saint Therese. Why they could. 

- Saint Therese. Why they could why they could. 
Saint Therese Saint Therese Saint Therese Saint Therese Ignatius why 
ey could Saint Therese. 

Saint Ignatius why they could. 


Scene VI 


transition — 


Saint Therese in place of Saint Therese in place. 
Saint Therese. Can any one feel any one moving and in moving cal 
any one feel any one any in moving. 
Saint Therese. To be belied. 
Saint Therese. Having happily married. 
Saint Therese. Having happily beside. 
Saint Therese. Having happily had with it a spoon 
i Saint Therese. Having happily relied upon noon. 
Ve Saint Therese with Saint Therese 
re Saint Therese. In place. : 
Saint Therese and Saint Therese Saint Therese to trace 
aba Saint Therese and place. 
“4 Saint Therese beside 
us Saint Therese added ride 
; Saint Therese with tied 
Saint Therese and might 
Saint Therese. Might with widow. 
Saint Therese. Might. 
Saint Therese very made her in. 
Saint Therese. Settled settlement some so. 
Saint Therese Saint Therese 
Saint Therese in in in Lynn. 


Scene VII 


One two three four five six seven scene Seven. 

Saint Therese scene seven. 

Saint Therese scene scene seven. 

Saint Therese could never be mistaken. 

Saint Therese could never be mistaken. 

Saint Therese scene seven. 

Saint Therese. Scene seven. 

Saint Settlement Saint Therese Saint Ignatius Saint Severine Saint 
William Saint John Saint Ignatius Saint Alexander Saint Lawrence Saint 
Pilar Saint Celestine Saint Parmenter Saint Lys Saint Eustace and Sain 
Plan. 

Saint Therese. How many saints are there in it. \ 

Saint Therese. There are very many many saints in it. 

Saint Therese. There are as many saints as there are in it. 

Saint Therese. How many saints are there in it. 

Saint Therese. There are there are there are saints saints in it. 

Saint Therese Saint Settlement Saint Ignatius Saint Lawrence Sain 
Pilar Saint Plan and Saint Cecilia. 

Saint Therese. How many saints are there in it. 

Saint Cecilia. How many saints are there in it. 
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"Saint Therese, Teese 2 are as many saints as there are in it. 
Saint Cecilia. There are as many saints as there are saints in it. 

‘Saint Cecilia. How mamy saints are there in it. 

Saint Therese. There are many saints in it. 

Saint Lawrence Saint Celestine. There are saints in it Saint Celestine 


Saint Lawrence there are as many saints there are as many saints as 


there are as many saints as there are in it. 
fs Saint Therese. There are many saints there are many saimts many 
saints in it. 
Saint Therese. Thank you very much. 
Saint Therese. There are as many saints there are many saints in ch. 
A very long time but not while waiting. 
Saint Ignatius. More needily of which more anon. 
Saint Ignatius. Of more which more which more. 
Saint Ignatius Loyola. A saint to be met by and by by and by continue 
‘reading reading read read readily. 
Never to be lost again to-day. 
To-day to stay. 
Saint Ignatius Saint Ignatius Saint Ignatius temporarily. : 
Saint Jan. Who makes whose be his. I do. ) 
Saint Therese scene seven one two three four five six seven. 
Saint Therese. Let it have a place. 
Saint Therese Saint Ignatius and Saint Genevieve and Saint Thomas 
and Saint Chavez. 
- f% All four saints have settled it to be what they must know mealies tu it be 
what itt is when they are defended by attacks. 
- Saint Genevieve can be welcomes any day. 
Saint Chavez can be with them then. 
Saint Ignatius can be might it be with them and furl. 
Saint Therese with their in with them alone. 
‘Saint Plan. Can be seen to be any day any day from here to there. 
Saint Settlement aroused by the recall of Amsterdam. 
Saint Therese. Judging it as a place to be used negligently. 
_ Saint Ignatius by the time that rain has come. 
Saint Genevieve meant with it all. 
Saint Plan. Might meant with it all 
- Saint Paul. Might meant might with if all. 
aint Chavez. Select. 


Saints. All Saints. 


Scene Eight 


n Saints. All Saints At All Saints. 
All Saints. eany and all Saints. All Saints. All and all Saints. All Saints. 
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All Saints. Settled i in all Saints. All Seimnis Settled all in all saints. Saints 
Saints settled saints settled all in all saints. All Saints. Saints in all saints. 
Saint Settlement. Saints all saints all saints. Saint Chavez. In all sain 
Saint Plan in saint in saint in all saints saints in all saints. Saint Ignati) 
Settled passing this in having given in which is not two days when eve 
thing being ready it is no doubt not at all the following morning that it 
very much later very much earlier with then to find it acceptable as abo 
about which which as a river river helping it to be in doubt. Who do w 
does and does it about about to be as a river and the order of their ad- 
vance. It is to-morrow on arriving at a place to pass before the last. 

Scene eight To Wait. 

Scene one And begun 

Scene two To and to. 

Scene three. Happily be. 

Scene Four. Attached or. oi 

Scene Five. Sent to derive. Be” 

Scene Six. Let it mix.. % 

Scene Seven. Attached eleven. 

Scene Eight. To wait. 

Saint Therese. Might be there. 

Saint Therese. To be sure. 

Saint Therese. With them and 

Saint Therese. And hand. 

Saint, Therese. And alight. Nea 

Saint Therese. With them then Saint Therese Saint Therese. Nestle. Saint 
Therese With them and a measure. It is easy to measure a settlement. — 


Scene IX 


Saint Therese. To be asked how much of it is finished. 
. Saint Therese. Jo be asked how much of it is finished. 
Saint Therese. To ask Saint Therese Saint Therese to be asked h 
much of it is finished. 
Saint Therese. Ask Saint Therese how much of it is finicticd’ 
Saint Therese. To be asked Saint Therese to be asked Saint Therese 
be asked ask Saint Therese ask Saint Therese how much of it is finish 
Saint Chavez. Ask how much of it is finished. 
Saint Plan. Ask Saint Therese how much of it is finished. 
__ Saint Therese. Ask asking asking. Saint Therese how eaten of it 
finished. 
Saint Settlement. 
Saint Chavez. How much of it is finished. 
Saint Plan. 27 a 
Saint Therese. 


\ 


t Gigs. Ask OW much of it is farang 
Saint Therese. Ask how much of it is finished. 
‘Saint Settlement. 
Saint Therese. 
Saint Paul. 
Saint Plan. Ask how much*of it is finished. 
Saint Anne. 
Saint Cecile. 
Saint Plan. 
Once in a while. 
Saint Therese. Once in a while. 
Saint Plan. Once in a while. 
Saint Chavez. Once in a while. ~ 
Saint Settlement. Once in a while. 
Saint Therese. Once in a while. 
‘Saint Chavez. Once in a while. 
Saint Cecile. Once in a while. 
Saint Genevieve. Once in a while. 
Saint Anne. Once in a while. 
Saint Settlement. Once in a while. 
Saint Therese. Once in a while. 
Saint Therese. Once in a while. 
Saint Ignatius. Once in a while. 
Saint Ignatius. Once in a while. 
Saint Ignatius. Once in a while. 
Saint Settlement. Once in a while. r 
Saint Therese. Once in a while. 
Saint Therese. 
Saint Therese. Once ina while. — 
: Saint Ignatius. Once in a while. 
i Saint Ignatius. Once in a while. 
Saint Therese. 
Saint Therese. Once in a while. 
Saint Therese. Once in a while. 
aint Therese. Once in a while. 
nt Plan. Once in a while. 
Saint Ignatius. Once in a while. 
a: aint Therese. 


Scene X, 
H Could Four Acts be Three. 


Saint: Therese. Could Four Acts be three. 


Saint We Saint Therese Saint Therese Could Four Acts be three 


when when four acts could be ten. 
Saint Therese. When. 
Saint Settlement. Then. a 
Saint Genevieve. When. 
Saint Cecilia. Then. 
Saint Ignatius, Then. 
Saint Ignatius. Men. 
Saint Ignatius. When. 
Saint Ignatius. Ten. 
Saint Ignatius. Then. 
Saint Therese. When, 
Saint Chavez. Ten. 
Saint Plan. When then. 
Saint Settlement. Then. 
Saint Anne. Then. 
Saint Genevieve. Ten. 
Saint Cecile. Then. 
Saint Answers. Ten. 
Saint Cecile. When then. 
Saint Anne. — 
Saint Answers. Saints when. 
Saint Chavez. Saints when ten. 
Saint Cecile. Ten. 
Saint Answers. Ten. 
Saint Chavez. Ten. 
' Saint Settlement. Ten. 
Saint Plan. Ten. 
Saint Anne. Ten. 
Saint Plan. Ten. 
Saint Plan. Ten. 
Saint Plan. Ten. 


Scene XI 


Saint Therese. With William. 
SaintTherese.;With Plan. 
i Saint Therese. With William willing and with Plan willing and 
Plan and with William willing and with william and with Plan. 
Saint Therese. They might be starving. 
Saint Therese. And with William. - 


Saint Therese. And with Plan. 
Saint Therese. With William. 
Saint Therese. And with Plan. 
_ Saint Therese. 

_ Saint Plan. 

Saint Placide. How many windows are there in it. BS 
Saint Chavez . Rc 

‘2 and © 

Saint Settlement. a 

_ Saint Therese. How many windows and doors and floors are there in it. 

_ Saint Therese. How many doors how many floors aud how many 

-windows are there in it. 

Saint Plan. How many windows are there in it how many doors are 

there in it. 

_ Saint Chavez. How many doors are there in it how many floors are 

there in it how many doors are there in it how many windows are there in it 

‘how many floors are there init how many windows are there init how 

many doors are there in it. 

Changing in between. 

Saint Therese. In this and in this and in this and clarity. 

Saint Therese. How many are there in this. 

Saint Chavez. How many are there in this. 


Saint Chavez. How many are there in this. 
Saint Settlement. Singularly to be sure and with a Wednesday at 
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Saint Chavez. In time and mine. 
_ Saint Therese. Settlement and in in and in and all, All to come and 
‘go to stand up to kneel and to be around. Around and around and around 


and as round and as around and as around and as around. 

_ One two three. 

There is a distance im between. 

here is a distance in between in between others others meet meet 
meet met wet yet. It is very tearful to be through. Through and through. 
- Saint Therese. Might be third. 

Saint Therese. Might be heard. 

Saint Therese. Might be invaded. : 

i Saint Therese and three saints and there. 

+a Commencing again yesterday. 

_ Saint Therese. And principally. Saint Therese. 

a Scene X 


"Saint Ignatius. Withdrew with with withdrew. 
Saint Ignatius. Occurred. 
nt Ignatius. Occurred withdrew. 


SecA GO) ian 


Saint Ignatius. Withdrew Occurred. 
Saint Ignatius. Withdrew Occurred. 


Saint Sarah. Having heard that ee had gone she said how. mI 
eggs are there in it. 

Saint Absalom, Having heard that they are gone he said how ma 
had said how many had been where they, had never been with them 
with it. 

Saint Absalom, Might be annointed. 
fA Saint Therese. With responsibility. 
Ri \ Saint Therese. And in allowance. 
Bea) Saint Settlement. In might have a change from this. 

Saint Chavez. A winning. 

Saint Cecile. In plenty. 

Saint Eustace. Might it be mountains if it were not’ _ Barcelona. - 
Saint Plan. With wisdom. 

Saint Chavez. In a minute. 

Saint Therese. And circumstances. 

Saint Therese. And as much. 

Saint Chavez. With them. 

An interval. 

Abundance. 

‘An interval. 

Saint Chavez. Abundance. 

Saint Chavez. And an interval. 

Saint Sarah. With them near one. 

Saint Michael. With them near one with them. — 

Saint Chavez. Tire. | “4 
Saint Cecile | om 
Saint Chavez ‘an 
Saint Therese One two and alike like liked 

and Ay 

themselves 
Saint Chavez. Windows and windows andi ones. 
Saint Cecile. Obligation. 

Saint Sarah. Their wonder. 

Saint Michael. And their wonder. 

Saint Chavez. And whether. 

Saint Michael. With windows as much as. 
Saint Cecile. More to be considered. 

Saint Michael: 

Toaand Considerable Ke Ger 
Saint Sarah : 
Saint Chavez. In consideration of everything and that it is is 
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them as it must be left to them with this as an arrangement. Night and 
ay cannot be different. 

_ Saint Therese. Completely forgetting. 

Saint Therese. I will try. 
Saint Therese. Theirs and by and by. 

_ Saint Chavez. With noon. 


Act Ill 


a 


With withdrawn. 

_ There is very much announcement and by the time they leave they 
eave altogether one at a time they do not leave it left and right and in the 
middle they withdraw what they need when they might meet with what 
after all is why they are not only with them but in the midst of them and 
withdrawn and left meaning to be with this as their belonging to it and as 
it is what is it when they are in the middle of theirs around they might be 
very nearly alike as if it is understood. Once and one at a time. 

_ Barcelona can be told. 

How do you do. 

Very well I thank you. 

_ This is how young men and matter. How many nails are there in it. 

_ Who can try. 

_ They can be a little left behind. 

Not at all. 

As if they liked it very well to live alone. 

_ With withdrawn. 

What can they mean by well very well. 


Scene One 


_ And seen one. Very likely. 
‘Saint Therese. It is not what is apprehended what is apprehended 
what is apprehended what is apprehended intended. 


Scene One 


: ‘Saint Chavez. It is very likely that there are many of them. 
Saint Ignatius. Instantly and subsistently. 

Saint Stephen. And leading at night. 

Saint Plan. Within with went in. 

- Saint Stephen. In a little time gradually. 

Saint Manuel. Would they refuse to sanction it if they were asked 
and there was no way to have them carry out anything. 
Saint Stephen. With them instantly. 

‘Saint Eustace. In place of lurking. 

‘Saint Chavez. By means of it all. 

Saint Plan. Within a season of deliberation. 
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Saint Stephen. And reasonably insisting. 

Saint Chavez. At that time. ve 

Saint Ignatius. And all. Then and not. Might it do. Do and do 
with it at once left and right. 

Saint Chavez. Left left left right left with what is known. 

Saint Chavez. In time, 


Scene II 

It is easy to resemble it at most. 

Most and best. q 

It is easy to resemble it most and leave it to them with mane, 

Saint Ignatius. In seems. 4 

Saint Ignatius. Im seems. 4 
~ Saint Ignatius. Within it within it within it asa wedding for them in 
half of the time. : 

Saint Ignatius. Particularly. 

Saint Ignatius. Call it a day. 

Saint Ignatius. With a wide water with within with drawn. 

Saint Ignatius. As if for a fourth class. 


Scene II 


Pigeons on the grass alas, 
Pigeons on the grass alas. . q 
Short longer grass short longer longer shorter yellow grass Pigeons large 
pigeons on the shorter longer yellow grass alas pigeons on the grass. 
If they were not pigeons what were they. - 
If they were not pigeons on the grass alas what were they. He had hear 
of a third and he asked about it it was a magpie in the sky. If a magpie in 
the sky on the sky can not cry if the pigeon on the grass alas can alas and 
to pass the pigeon on the grass alas and the magpie in the sky on the sky 
and to try and to try alas on the grass alas the pigeon on the grass the 
pigeon on the grass and alas. They might be very well very well very well 
. they might be they might be very well they might be very well very wel 4 
they might be. : 
Let Lucy Lily Lily Lucy Lucy let Lucy Lucy Lily Lily Lily Lily L 
let Lily Lucy Lucy let yoy, Let Luey lily. 
Scene One 
Saint Ignatius prepared to have examples of windows of onaeiae 
hanging of shawls of windows of curtains of windows of curtains of win- 
dows of curtains of hangings of shawls of windows of hangings of curtains 
of windows of hangings of curtains of shawls. 
Saint Ignatius and please please please please. 


Scene One 
One and one. 
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Might they be with they be with them might they be with them. Never 
to return to distinctions. 

Might they be with them with they be with they be with them. Never to 
return to distinctions. 

Saint Ignatius. In line and in in line please say it first in line and in 
line and please say it first please say it first say it with first in line and in 
line in line. 

Saint Ignatius. Met to be to be to leave me be with him in partly 
left to find find with it call call with to them to them that have to be with 
it as when letting letting it announce announced complacently in change 
change having fallen two to one in restitution in their inability to leave. 
Leave left as last. Might white. From the standpoint of white. 

Saint Sulpice. A masterpiece. 


Saint Ignatius When it is ordinarily thoughtful and 
and making it be when they were wishing 
friend - at one time insatiably and with 


renounced where where ware and wear wear with them with them and 
where where will it be as long as long as they might with it with it indi- 
vidually removing left to it when it very well way well and crossed 
crossed in articulately minding what you do. 

The friends at once. What is it when it is perilously left to it where 
there are more than there were. 

And all and as if there is a mound. 

He asked for a distant magpie as if they made a diflerence. 

He asked for a distant magpie as if he asked for a distant magpie as if 
that made a difference. 

He asked as if that made a difference. 

He asked for a distant magpie. 


Saint Chavez. Saint Ignatius might be admired for himself alone and 
because of that it might be as much as any one could desire. 

Saint Chavez. Because of that it might be as much as any one could 

desire. 

_ Saint Chavez. Because of that because it might be as muchas any one 
could desire it might be that it could be done as easily as because it might 
very much as if precisely why they were carried. 

Saint Ignatius. Left whem there was precious little to be asked by the 
ones who were overwhelmingly particular about what they were adding to 
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themselves by means of their arrangements which might be why th 
away and came again. 

It is every once in a while very much what they pleased. 

Saint Ignatius. With them and with them and uniformly, 

Saint Chavez. To make it and why they were with them just as soo 

Saint Chavez. And roses very well. Very well and roses very well 
roses smell roses smell and very well and very well as roses smell roses 
smell very well. If hedge roses are moss roses larger. If moss roses are larg- 
er are there questions of how very well there are strangers who have to be 
known by their walk. 4 

In a minute. 

Saint Ignatius. Ina minute by the time that itis graciously gratifil 
cation and might it be with them to be with them to be with them to be to 
be windowed. 4 

Saint Ignatius. As seen as seen. 

Saint Ignatius surrounded by them. 

Saint Ignatius and one of two. 

Saint Ignatius. And one of two. 

Saint Ignatius. And one of two literally. 

Saint Ignatius. And one of two and one of two. 

Saint Ignatius. And one of two literally. 

Saint Ignatius. And one of two and one of two. One of two. 

Saint Ignatius. Might when when is exchangeable. . 

Saint Ignatius. Might when. a 

Saint Chavez. In change. a 

Saint Chavez might be with them at that time. \ > a 

All of them. Might be with them at that time. 

All of them might be with them all of them at that time. 2 

Might be with them at that time all of them might be with them at, 


that time. 


Scene II 

-It is very easy to love alone. Too much too much. There are very set 
ly very sweetly Henry very sweetly René very sweetly many very sweet= 
ly. They are very sweetly many very sweetly René very sweetly there are 
many very sweetly. - 
Scene III ; 


There is a difference between Barcelona and Avila. What difference. 


Scene 


. There is a difference between Barcelona and Avila. . 
There is a difference between Barcelona. There is a difference bet 
Barcelona and Avila. There is a difference between Barcelona and « 
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Gertrude Stein 
Scene IV 


_ And no more. 

la Scene V 

Saint Ignatius. Left to left left to left left to left. Left right left left 

_righ€ left left to left. 

Saint Pellen. There is every reason why industriously there should 
be resolution and intermittence and furnishing of their delight. 

_ By this time with them in intermingling and objection with them and 
with them and intermediately and allowance and left and more and benign- 
ly and acceptably accepting in their and by mischance with them inde- 

_ terminately finally as change. 

When they do change to. 

Saint Vincent. Authority for it. 

Saint Gallo. By this clock o’clock. By this clock by this clock by this 
clock o’clock. 

_ Saint Pilar. In the middle of their pleasurable resolution resolving 
_ in their adequate announcing left to it by this by this means. 

_ And out. 

_ Saint Chavez. With a plan. 

Saint Pellen. In sound. 

Saint Gallo. Around. 

Saint Pellen. In particular. 

- Saint Chavez. Innumerably. 

‘Saint Ignatius might be what is underestimately theirs in plain and 

a plan and for which is left to because in this with it as mucin as is in connect- 

ing undividedly theirs at that time. In this. Coming to be thrown. 

_ They might use having it as high. 

Left it to right. 

_ Having used might it be with it as with it as mentioning when. 

_ Having it as having it used usually to actually to additionally to in- 

tegrally to to the owned to the owning owning out. 

- Might it be two at one time time and mine mine and time. 

Saint Ignatius returns to come when. 
aint Plan. Without it with them. 
aint C havez 


Without it with them 
with them without it. 


With them with it 


Co: 


transition : 


ps Saint Pilar. With them with with with without with them. 
~ Saint Chavez. Uniting it one at a time individually, : 
Saint Pilar. Need it in liking what is a choice between floating ‘ 
adding. Floating and adding makes smiles. ' 
Saint H. lyar. — With them and. ta’ to to add toadd to it. 
Might having it we do. : Cy, 
Saint Ignatius. Fouadationally marvellously spout illimital 
with it as a circumstance. Fuadamentally and Satats fond aue malas a 
saints and. fundamentally and saints. 
Saint Chavez. Found round, about. 
Saint. Pilar 
and Additionally in currents. 
Saint Chavez 
Saint Chavez. Found round about without. 
Saint Chavez 


Saint Pilar With what and when it is universally 
and leaving it to. them as windowed. windowed 
Saint Fernande windowed windowed where.. 
Answerably. 
Scene VI 
They might have heard about them Alineetiore 
Scene VII 


Saint Chavez. It is. very well known that that which has: heen notieec 
as needing violence and veils may be what they meant when they said it 
Saint Chavez. By that. time. 
Saint Chavez. What they meant by it when they said it. By that time, 5 
Siint Chavez. There has been an incredible reason for their planning 
waat is not by any manner of means their allowance 1 in having let it be 
theirs. by negligence. 
Saint Andrew 
and Letting it be third at all. 
Saint John Seize 
Saint Sarah 
and By it a chance 
Saint Leonard 
Saint Fernande 
and | _. With this one at at time.. 
Saint Plan 
Saint Plan nee 
and With them and must. 
Saint Arthur etme Mey 
Saint Agnes. Letting it alone. 
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aint Henry. With me by and by. . 
Saint Sylvester. Leaning and letting it be what to wish. 
Saint Plan. Leaning and letting it be what to wish. 

One Saint. Whose has whose has whose has ordered needing white 
and green as much as orange and with grey and how much and as much and 
as mueh and as a cireumstance. 

Saint Ignatius. Windowing shortly which makes what have they 
joined to parks and palaces. Undoubtedly. 

One and two might be through. 

Tarough certainly. 

Saint Therese. With them and for instance. 
_ Saint Therese. Like and it might be as likely it might be very likely 
that it would be amouting to once in a while as in a way it could be what 
was meant by that at once. There is a difference between at most at once. 

In at the time. 

Saint Therese. Intending to be intending to intending to to to to. 

To do it for me. 
Saint Ignatius. Went to. 
Saint Ignatius. Two and two. 
Saint Chavez. Might be what was when after all a petal two water 
three. . 


Scene V 
Ative. 
eene VI 
With seven. 
: Scene VII 
With eight. 
: a0 Scene VIII 


Ordinary pigeons and trees. 

If a generation all the same between forty and fifty as as. As they were 
and met. Was it tenderness and seem. Might it be as well as mean with in. 

Ordinary pigeons and trees. This is a setting which is as soon which is 

as soon which is as soon ordinary setting which is as soon which is as soon 

d noon, . 

Ordinary pigeons and trees. 


Scene IX : 


Saint Therese. Face and face face about. Face to Face face and face 


e out. 3 
Saint Therese. Add to additional. 

Saint Chavez. Might make milk sung. ates 
int Chavez. Might make. In place. Saint Therese. 
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able and ably. 


Saint Therese. in face of in face of might make milk sung sung fa 
face face in face place in place in place of face to face. Milk sung. — 

Saint Ignatius. Once ina while and where and where around aroun 
qa sound and around is a sound and around is a sound and around. Aroun 
is a sound around is a sound around is a sound and around. Around differ- — 
ing from annointed now. Now differing from annointed now. Now dif- — 
fering differing. Now differing from annointed now. Now when there is — 
left and with it integrally with it integrally withstood within withou 
with out withdrawn and in as much as if it could be withstanding wha 
in might might be so. 

Saint Chavez. In in time. q 
Many might be comfortabler. This is very well known now. When this” 
you see remember me. It was very well known to every one. They were ‘ 
very careful of everything. They were whatever it was necessary tohaveto ~ 
alter. They might be as thankful as they were that they were not per- — 
fectly predispossessed to deny when they were able to be very soon there. — 
There one at a time. Having arranged magpies so only one showed and also _ 
having arranged magpies so that more than one showed. If magpies are so _ 
arranged that only one shows it is not more noticeable than if they are so 2 
arranged that more than one is showing against the horizon in such a 
way that they are placed directly not only where they were but where they 
are. Adding coming forward again. a 

A great deal of the afternoon is used by this as an advantage. It is meri- % 
torious that we do not care to share. It is meritorious by them with them Za 
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Saint Ignatius. Forty to fifty with fifty and all and a wall and as alla 
and as called called rather. ; ‘ 

Saint Therese. A widow weeded way laid way laying na as'spelled:) am 

Saint Chavez. Might and right very well to do. Itis all coloredbya 
straw straw laden. 

Saint Ignatius. Very nearly with it with it soon soon as said. 

Saint Ignatius. Windowing clearly. . 

Saint Chavez. Having asked additionally theirs instead. 

Saint Therese. Once in a minute. 

Saint Therese. In a minute. . 

Saint Ignatius. One two three as are are and are are are to be ar 
with them are with them are with them with are with are with with it. 


Scene IX 


Letting pin in letting let in let in in in in in let in let in wet in wed i in 
dead in dead wed led in led wed dead in dead in led in wed in said in sai 
led wed dead wed dead said led led said wed dead wed dead led in led i 
wed in wed in said in wed in led in said in dead in dead wed said led 
said wed dead in. That makes they have might kind find fined when t 
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bitrarily makes it be what is it might they can it fairly well to be added 
to in this at the time that they can candied leaving as with with it by the 
_ left of it with with in in the funniest in union. 

___ Across across across coupled across crept a cross crept crept crept crept 
across. They crept across. 

If they are between thirty and thirty-five and alive who made them see 
Saturday. 

If they are between thirty-five and forty and they are thought to be 
ae made them see Saturday with having it come in and out in and three 

_ thirty. 

Between thirty-five and forty-five between forty-five three five as then 
when when they were forty-five and thirty-five when then they were forty- 
five and thirty-five when they were then forty-five and thirty-five and 
thirty-two and to achieve leave relieve and receive their astonishment. 
Were they to be left to do to do as well as they do mean I mean I mean. 
Next best to having heading him. | 

Might it be left after all where they left left right left. Might it be left 
where they might have having it left after all left right left after all. 

When they have heard it mine. 

Left to their in their to their to be their to be there all their to be there 
all their all their time to be there to be there all their to be all their time 
there. 

With wed led said with led dead said with dead led said with said dead 
led wed said wed dead led dead led said wed. 

With be there all their all their time there be there vine there be vine 
time there be there time there all their time there. ; 
Needed indented. ~ 
: Can they and chest, choice, choice of a chest. 

___ Itis better and best and just as good as if they needed to have and want- 
— ed to have and did want to have and did want to have to have had it had 
it with them when they might just as easily endeavor in every way to 
have paraphanelia leave it as their habitual:reference to when they are not 
by the time that they have been very likely to needlessly believe that they 
went to come to come handily as a desperately arranged charm. Might it 
be why they were not only but also went as well. 

Let it be why if they were adding adding comes cunningly to be addition- 
ly cunningly in the sense of attracting attracting in the sense of adding 


adding in the sense of windowing and windowing and frames and pigeons 
and ordinary trees and while while away. 
= ACT II 
+ Did he did we did we and did he did he did he did did he did did did he 
did did he did be categorically and did he did he did he did he did he did 
he in interruption interruption interruptedly leave letting let it be be all to 
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me to me out and outer and this and this with} in indeed deed and dra 
and drawa work. 

Saint Fernande singing soulfully. 

Saint Chavez, Singing singing is singing is singing is singing is singin 
between between singing is singing is between singing is, 

Saint Plan, Theirs and sign. Singing theirs and singing mine. 

Saint Philip. Will it be less at first that they are there and be le 
by the time that it is carried as far as further, 

Saint Philip. Let it be gone as it has to be gone in plenty of time. 

Saint Sarah. She might be coming to have to have infancy. cS: 

Saint Michael, With a stand and would it be the same as yet awhile 
and glance a glance of be very nearly left to be alone. 4 

Saint Therese. One at at time makes two ata time makes one at a 
time and be there where where there there where where there. Very well as . 
if to say. 3 

Saint Cecile. With it and as if as if it were a left to them and feel. . 
feel yery well, # 4 

Saint Chavez, By the time that they were left perfect, ae 

Saint Ignatius. Might be why they were after all after all who came. — 
One hundred and fifty-one and a half and a half and after and after and” 
after and all, With it all. 

Saint Chavez. A ball might be less than one. 

All together one and one. 

ACT IV 

How many acts are there in it. Acts are there in nit. 

Supposing a wheel had been added to three Wee how many acts how 

many how many acts are there in it. 

Any Saint at all. 

How many acts are there in it. 

How many saints in all. 

How many acts are there in it. 

Ring around a rosey. 
~ How many acts are there in it. 

Wedded and weeded. . 

Please be coming to see me. 

When this you see you are all to me. 

Me which is you you who are true true to be you. 

How many how many saints are there in it. 

One two three all out but me. 

One two three four all out but four. 

One two all about but you. 

How many saints are there in it. 

How many saints are there in it. 


ow many acts are there in it. 

- One two three four and there is no door. Or more. Or more. Or door. 
Or floor or door. One two three all out but me. How many saints are there 
in it. 

Saints and see all out but me. 

How many saints are there in it. 

How mary saints are there in it. Ore two three four ell out but four 
one two three four four four or four or more. 

More or four. 

How many Acts are there in it. 

Four Acts. 

Act four. 

Saint Therese deliberately. Encouraged by this then when they might be 
by thirds words eglantine led by this to mean feeling it as most when they 
do too to be nearly lost to sight in time in time and mind mind it fer them. 
Let us come to this brink. . 

The sisters and saints assembling ard reenacting why they wel away 
to stay. 

One at a time regularly regularly by the time that they areinand ard in 
one at at time regularly very fairly better than they came as they came 
there and where where will they be wishing to stay here here where they 
are they are here here where they are they are they are here. 

Saint Therese. It is very necessary to have arithmetic inestimably and 
left by this in the manner in which they are not at all as patient as they 
were patientiy were. One at a time in rhyme. 

Saint Chavez. The envelopes are on all the fruit of the fruit trees. 


Scene II 

Saint Chavez. Remembered as knew. 

Saint Ignatius. Meant to send, and meant to send and meant meant 
to differ between send and went and end and mend and very nearly one 
to two. 

Saint Cecile. With this and now. 

Saint Plan. Made it with with in with withdrawn. 

Scene III 

Let all act as if they went away. 


Scene IV 
- Saint Therese. Who mentioned that one followed another laterally. 
- All Saints. One at a time. ‘ 
Saint Chavez. One at a time. 


Saint Settlement 
and There can be two Saint Annes 


a _ Saint Anne | if you like. 
. = 71 = 
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colores moon and moon follows soon and it is very. nearly ende 
bread. 


‘Who may be what is it when it is instead. 


Saint Chavez. Who can think that ttley can leave it here ig me, 
When this you see remember me. * 

They have to be ; 
They have to be eR “ee 
They have to be to see SB! 
To see to say. 

Laterally they may. 


Scene V 


Who makes who makes it do. 

Saint Therese and Saint Therese too. 
Who does and who does care. — 
Saint Chavez to care 

Saint Chavez to care 


Saint Pian Saint Pian may to say to say two may and inclined. 
Who makes it be what they had as porcelain. 
Saint Ignatius and left and right laterally be lined. — 
All Saints, 

To Saints. 
Four Saints. 

And Saints. 
Five Saints. 

To Saints. 
Last Act. 
Which is a fact. 
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__ A* first I thought him more Scotch than he was. That is, that he had 
_ been bora in Scotland, perhaps on one of those murky, wind-swept moors, 
and dragged off later to America. This was wrong. He had been born in 
America, but I did not learn this at once. He had a glass eye. But this was 
hot apparent at first glance, and he never told anyone how he lost his good 
one. He was about thirty, but he looked older, for he dressed indifferently 
_and shaved infrequently. He was either very exuberant and striding around 
speaking of other places and of doing odd, high, stretching things, or else 
he was walled up in a corner of the drafty office with a London Times or 
Morning Post, growling away at some particular piece of work, or else, 
‘sometimes, laughing so loud at what he read that half a dozen typewriters 
stopped and some of the reporters looked around. 

I thought him a little strange for an American, for when he read things 
British he chuckled like a person feeling quite at home. He was often speak- 
ing of the Don and the Dee and this toward Spring when the rains of 
winter Paris had seeped into our veins. And it was catching, this speaking 
of the Don and the Dee, the weather where we were being then so heavy 
and so hateful. So we were wishing much the last part of the winter 
to go to the Don or the Dee and fish in the waters there for salmon. 

' But that was not possible because of the passports, Mac’s papers being 
_always out of order, chiefly due to laziness. And then, too, it took more 
_money than we had, for the paper we worked on did not then pay saving 
wages, — 

= a am saying that I did not learn many things about Mac at the begin- 
ning. He was at times almost dour, and much by himself. He had friends, 
but the man he liked who had married a girl he liked and with whom there 
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was a baby they had named after Mac — all these had gone away some- 
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_ Ihad brought along some sleeping tablets so that we could geta litle rap 
‘on the way down. When it came on dark and we had long ago had Junch 
and we had had dinner and there was nothing to do, and, tired of talking, 
we each took one and stretched out, and in spite of the Grafts and the smell, 
“we rode past Aix where we were to change cars, and we lost a day shuttling 

back and forth, with explanations and apologies to the raillroad cfficials, 
-and Mac lost his ticket, and I found it. We were a little crazy about the 

fishing trip. We had no poles with us, and we did not know exactly where 
we were going to find any fish. 
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When I awoke in Pau I went to knock at the ceer of the room upstairs 
‘which they had given Mac. My own reem in the Hetel de Commerce had 
been hellishly uncomfortable because in Pau they co not believe in winter 
nights and they had given me no blarkeis, and except for Mac’s reom 
‘there weren’t any others and I had to sleep in the reception parlor in a 
corner on a cot. In the middle of the room were twelve chairs upholstered 
red in an old-fashioned manner and circled around like chairs placed fora 
social evening in Iowa. Mac was talking in the hall to the gargon, and from 
the hotel bey we got some advice, but not much, for the bey said he 
had not been fishing since coming to Pau where he had to work four- 
teen hours a day at the hotel. But where he had been born, on the 
edge of the Basque country, there was fishing ore could remember. 
He gave us the name of the town of Oloron. 

But we did not go directly to the station, for when we got out in the 
streets it was sunny and warm and we found a lazy, sprawing market in 
progress with all kinds cf framed pictures and second-hard bicycles and 
‘swords, locks and lamps and Moroccan robes and cloths. And we even saw 
two fine-shaped Arabian knives, covered with rust. 

- Mac looked pretty longingly at the two Arabian killing knives, but we 
hadn’t much money, and he explained that he had had two knives which 
were beauties and he had given them away to his friends in Germany. 
The girl had been av opera singer and he had bought the kuives in Egypt 
hen he was there as her press agent. We looked at a Moroccan piece of 
eloth and bought Basque caps each, for we had two or three Armagracs 
after breakfast and everyone wore berets in Pau, and I finally beught Mac 
ke two Arabian knives, though I had a hard exough lume making him 
cept. The sua was blazing yellow in Pau there, and there were fresh, 
éreen smells. The crowd in the street and the square bobbed around with 
much good-naturedness, we thought. We were pretty lazy and we stood 

around looking, and listening to the chatter, and saying this was a pretiy 
fair town. But after a while we remembered again about fishing, and though 
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place in Germany. And Mac was such a tall, long, blackish lookirg 
fellow that glumness, when it settled on him, clouded him over like b 
weather, and half frightened others away. He pulled in shadows after 
him, and read without lights in a dark corner, and smoked on a cheap, 
strong pipe. At the office they gave him exchanges to read, taking no heed 
that he had thus to read twice as hard with his one good eye. But aside 
from cussing a little on general principles he let himself in for whatever 
came. He said the wind was from that direction, well then, there you 
were... @ 

We could not go to the Don or the Dee that Spring. It wasn't because | 
Mac was sparing with his money. He lived in a good hotel which looked 
down on the stoney-walled Seine and he paid the limit of his salary fo . 
what they charged him to live there. And he sometimes ate in very small 
cafes. He simply didn’t have the money. But when he was editing some 
copy from our resort correspondents he came across a piece from Pau. This 
is swell, he said. Salmon running at Pau and the season on. We could make © 
that easy. a 

He was very mysterious about it, though, because it was pretty certain 
we couldn’t both get off at once. We talked it over in the corner bistrot. 
He had a few days coming, and he thought he could stretch it to a wee k 
I was very tired and so I got sick... We had coffee at the gare d’Orsay, 
and Mac sitting there in another copy reader's borrowed boots and his” 
pants tucked inside, early.in the morning, and the train smoke already 
making my nose run, for I am everywhere subject to forms of hay fever. It 
was cold. I think there was even some snow, yet the coffee tasted marvel— 
ously creamy rich, and we kept saying we were fed up on winter weather 
in Paris, mouths and months of it like life in prison, and that we were free. 
And we gave a large tip and bought two good-sized cigars which we could 
not ordinarily afford, and then we slung up our knapsacks, which were all” 
we were taking, and clumped over to the tracks to find the third class 
carriages, * 

Further along the snow turned to rain, and it was extremely cold in 
the stale smelling coach, but we were off to the South. We damned the 
paper. We read a little. Mac carried along a Weekly Dispatch from London 
and a couple of copies of the Morning Post which gave the account of the 
Great Pyramid, which was peace and war and bunk of measurements and 
triangles. He was a great hand, Mac, for strange things, and in the effice 
now and then he let himself out, as in writing how the tide wiped out a 
village, and we were getting franc notes for months from readers full of 
sympathy. He had a friend near Oxford who was a great hand for strange 
things too and before Mac had came to Paris the two went cycling o er 
England peering inte old abbeys and drinking ale at country inns. They 
both read old books and knew odd bits of history and I could see hoy it 
was pleasant drifting there in England in the past and present. 
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hing finer than a mountain trout if it was cooked within half an hour 
ter catching and flavored with a wee chunk of bacon ona fire crackling 
in the open. 

_ Jesus, man, he said, as he held up the hooks and lines we were buying,, 
to think that three days ago we were mooching around like a couple of 
fools in that Paris rain. Look at that sun out there ! And when a fish bites 
this hook he is sure going to learn his one big lesson. 

- We hired the garage man’s auto, and then we found we had not bought 
any leaders. We kept crossing and recrossing the town bridge, for the town 
and the fish-tackle store were on one side and the garage was on the 
other by the station. Everytime we rode across the bridge three girls in 
a window high above the span waved down at us and we waved up. We 
thought we were having a pretty fine time, but we kept discovering we 
hhadn’t enough stuff or one thing or another was still missing, once it 
was Armagnac, and it got so we tired ourselves out waving at the teethy 
janes with their long black hair straggling out, and it began to look a 
little silly the way we kept racing back and forth across the bridge in this 
one car, with the long fish poles out behind and Mac with his pipe and 
the both of us grinning feeling foolish. 

We left the town, the road ran straight, the mountains lying south of 
us, and then the garage man’s boy driving twisted around and asked if we 
had bought some bait. 

Bait your eye, said Mac. Look at the flies and the spinners. 

No asticots ? 

No asticots... So it was necessary to go back for some asticots, and these 
surprised us, because we bought them at a butcher shop and they were 
small white maggots which live in diseased or putrifying veal. We bought 
a couple of pounds of asticots. They were about the size of a little-finger 
nail each. And we put them in a canvas sack, and poured in sawdust, as 
told to, and tied the string around tight so they wouldn’t crawl out 
ans get away from us. 


IV 


At the first big house up the little canyon stream, the fat, black-dressed 
roman told our lad she hadn’t any place to put us. It was too bad, be- 
cause while we stood there with our poles in our hands, tired from the 
riding, and it was then nearly dark, we could see past her, the big log 
ire crackling in the wide-open fireplace and we could smell the stew meat 
sizzling in the big pots swinging over the logs. There were smoked hams 
and fish from the rafters and a couple of little Pyrenees men sat by smok- 
§ saying nothing. It was night inside, but no light there but the crackle 


the fire. 2 
They’re a little suspicious of strangers in the hills here at Lourdios, the 
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the Armagnac was still singing-warm in our bellies, we went off to 
the hotel. 

It was a good lunch, but we had to run for the train, for we dawdled 
it. We picked up tobacco on the fly. We were not very good at runn 
but we made it. It was softening, the noon time warmth, and good, e 
in the jerky train, for the sun poured in upon us while we sat and smoked, 
and we watched the hills go by speckled with greenery and sunshine. It was 
rich rolling country, blue sky in plenty and occasional small brooks bor- 
dered with thick greening willows, country where the wealthy lady visitors 


to Pau galloped about hunting down foxes. 
III a 


Weil, young fellow me lad, Mac said... this is better, what 2? I was pretty 
low in Paris. That lousy rain all the time. And that god damned paper. _ 
I was pretty low too. ; 
I was pretty low once in Cairo, too, Mac said. He had loaded up his pipe 
pee again, and it hung drooping down along the bristle of his blackish chin, T 
ep _ was sure low. I got so low one night in Cairo that I left the hotel where the 
e opera singer and the rest of the company were staying and took myself a 
walk in the dark, and it got so that I couldn’t drag myself to even keep 
on walking, So I sat dowa... alongside the water where it was swell and 
black. And after I’d just sat there a while, it seemed just as reasonable... I 
just flopped myself in. 
Tne train stopped and four fat peasants with bundles and baskets clim 
ed over us and out. 
Tiere was a couple of birds standing around in the dark, though, and 
they both hopped in, Mac said. It made me sore and I clouted one and 
swam out and then we had a hell of a fight on the quai. It livened me up. 
I guess, because the next night I took the opera singer out fora joy ride in 
the desert in a high priced taxi cab, and we got so soused, I did, I mean, 
is we thought every other house was the Sphinx... That Sphinx is a gloom 
if strange cuss, you know ?... if you look at it right, in the moonlight, 
ia nobody around. poe . . 
At Oloron we tried to get some information about fishing. But 
there was a beautiful, falling stream, with mills and deep holes, no 
encouraged us about any fishing there. A garage man near the station 1 
us we ought to go up the left fork. He looked all around us for tackle, a 
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advised our going to a store his wife owned where we could get some. Th 
we bought plenty of hooks, spinners, flies, and two poles of the onl 
she had. They were old poles, very heavy, four joints and twelve fee Or 
It was necessary to argue, too, for a long time whether we were going 
fish for salmon or for mountain trout because of the difference i 
and places. We decided on trout, because in Oregon Mac said the: 
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We talked about a lot of things when we went out together to the stream. 
he hills were green with spring grasses and smal! bands of belled sheep » 
clustered tinkling on the slopes, and the houses were all stone and solid 
like croppings of rock, with the blue snow peaks of the Pyrenees afar off. 
We talked about how we had got tired of Paris and newspapers and reading 
thousands of words every day, and Mac especially, with his one eye only, 
although he did not mention that. My eyes were tired, too, and it was 
pleasant to think we did not have to read thousands of words now, and 
when we looked at things they were big things not too near us, like the 
clear blue of the sky and the blue of the mountains and the green of the 
hills and the little moving sheep which were eurved over grazing like the 
soft white backs of the maggots only not causing creeps. 
We talked and walked, and Mac had been a stunt-puller in the state 
of Washington for a live-wire paper, and then he had a toueh of nature 
which, he said, was nature. He took a man and a girl out into the woods 
where they were married and then they were to try to live on what they 
could make for clothes and catch or kill for food. But Mace had hauled 
along a case of expense-account whiskey which was for the photographers, 
and some small county sheriff had come along when everyone was singing 
and waltzing in the wilderness, and the posse he went back for stopped 
: the stunt. It was Indian country, and Mac described how the Indians look- 
ed when they finally got the white man’s idea about it. We talked about 
the fish and what bastards they were, for we could see them in the clear 
water, dark darts in the shallows and silvery, spotted, lazy in the pools. 
But the water was too cold or else it was too clear, or else the trout were 
too intelligent. We wriggled on our bellies for ten feet every time we came 
near the stream, and we flicked down red and brown feather flies, and let 
down hooked white asticots wriggling with life until they drowned. But we 
never got a bite. 
_ We found after a few days that we could eat the inn food, however, and 
with enough laughing wine we made the meals disappear. We had plenty of 
energy, too, and we clambered over the rocks up and down both forks of 
the stream. One morning, even, Mac rapped on the door of the room I had 
and yelled in that he was off to climb a mountain. I turned over and stayed 
in bed. There were five madonnas in my room, and two or tliree crosses and 
_ tokens inscribed to Therese. Thérése was the daughter of the house and 
_ she had married and gone to live in Bordeaux, and the old folks were still 
in the mountain hamlet. She had been a good girl, it seemed, from all 
_ these churchly remnants, and she had several children in Pau now and had 
_ Teft this room and these things and her old folks and brothers. 

Mac did not come down for lunch, but along toward dusk I met him 
on the ridge where the road, which climbed up past our hamlet dipped to go 
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boy said there was still another house. And the road being narrow, y 
left the car behind, and he walked us up the still dusk road then, past a 
tiny church with a cracked clock belfry. The house was two stories, ston 
solid and plain. We stood aside and wiped our feet while the boy voue 
for us volubly in a dialect we could not understand. But we were not smpg- 
glers, nor runaway Spamards. She let us in. She had a little, round face 
Be black eyes, black, straight hair pulled back, and a shining snip of a 
ose. She was wiping her hands on her apron a Hons time and saying sl} he 
faves we might be particular. 
Mac beamed, and though he stammered a little, ie made her understand 
that anything she had would be too good for us because we were that way, ys 
we never asked much, and we thought everybody was a great guy, a 
wnat a fine fireplace that was, and what a pretty valley and nice friendh y 

dogs. o> 

The food was so bad that when the two big bony hounds came into th 1e 
barre dining room where we fed alone in the cold, we chucked most of 
it to the mutts, and we were thankful they steod by, and they wagged 
their shaggy tails and stumbled all over each other, half afraid at bes- 
ging, and when Madame came to clear out the plates they were empty y 
and she thought we were good enough fellows, for she was not displeased 
at having taken us in. 
It was the wine that was good. And some nights it took us three or four 
hours to fiaish dinner because of the funny stories the wine brought out? 
We thought we had always felt good about simple things, and Mac r 
membered much of Falstaff and he quoted ina large and flowing mann 
We were embarrassed, though, that first night. “We were trying to be 
as easy going as possible so as not to make too much trouble for the woman; 
and we had said a dozen good evenings to the little browa men in the main 
Foom where the fire was, and then we had gone into the big white-washed 
dining room with our Knapsacks and Mac, after a bottle or so of the good 
laughing wine, had looked dowa puzzled at the queer things all over his 
boots and pants and in his vest pockets. o 
We locked around and found that the red tile floor was white ~ 
crawling things. The maggots had worked through the bag and we ° 
very much embarrassed that they were loose like that, and we both too 
swearing at them and laughing, and gathering up these maggots in 0 

hands, even, before Madame could come in again, but she pushed open 
door right then, bringing in creamy looking custard for desert. She put 
on the table and helped, and so we saved our bait. She was not put 
we had expected. The food there was pretty bad, but they were usec 
asticots, for pretty soon two or three of the little men by the fire ca 
and we were all scrambling for the maggots, all the men laughing al 
big hunting hounds yiping in enjoyment. 
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_ We set out to hunt up a restaurant, for we wanted a tremendous meal. 
But we were feeling so good, so warm with the great warmth of the city, 
he smells of red wine, and the lights on the poles and the lights in the 
stores burning cheerfully, that we kept on walking and walking, and Mac 
breathing deep the soft air audibly and talking. 
_ It’s just luck, he said. Just luck I’m here in this swell place. Look, he 


aid, why isn’t it my brother is here ? He would have liked this place just as 
nuchas I do. 


You got a brother, Mac ? 

_ We stumbled along the cobblestones and turned the corner, when 

‘a crowd of men and women, marching down the street, loomed up ahead 

of us. The whole street was blocked with men and women. We stopped and 
ooked. They were ordinary men and women. Some of the men were 

carrying babies in their arms. It was a demonstration. Blocks and blocks 

of men and women strageling down toward us. Straggling, not marching. 

Some one started to sing. Some were yelling. 

Strike ! 

_ Jesus, said Mac in my ear, look at this, will you! We’ve run into a 

walkout or something. I guess here’s where we get some practice on the 

Internationale. 

_ But we stood by a hoarding and did not join in with the stragglers, 

and we watched them shuffle along in their black pants and cheap dres- 


‘stood there dumb for quite a while. Maybe they were fed up, I said, and 
they just walked out. More power to ’em, said Mac, and we askeda man 
ho was standing watching what is was. 
Yes, he said, a demonstration, that was it, in honor of the new manager 
f the big department store, and all these persons worked there. That 
as the custom. He had just come down from Paris to take charge and 
hey wanted to show that they were good workers, and so they were walk- 
ng in the streets past the store singing and yelling his name. 
_ Christ, said Mac, I’d rather it had been a strike even... But I guess it’s 
ust as well we didn’t lead out with the Internationale. 
_ The street was cleared again and we could go ahead now, but when we 
looked back we could still see the men and women and kids in their cheap 
black clothes straggling and jogging along and making their noises, and, 
fter working hours that way, it was a little depressing. But we kept on 
valking our way, and when we saw the sailors and their friends again and 
how the little Bordeaux girls were, young with life and lifting up their feet 
? ettily, whisked along chattering, and when we felt how warm and 
quiet the air was with its softness of the Spring south in the gulf wind, 
ve kept passing by restaurants which were too cheap for our state of 
nd and not lit up enough, and by and by we came to the big square 


ses, men and kids and women. 1 didn’t hear any Internationale, but we ~ 
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down a ways toward Spain and you could see from there the h no high 
mountains covered with snow in the distance looking like the Tetongy in 


was s done up with fircdnes 

Well, he said, I climbed the god damned mountain. 

We crunched our way down the rocky road to the inn, and Hee was no 
great point in climbing the mountain, so far as I could see, except his 
wish for doing it. We had plenty of laughing wine, and he perked up his 
spine again. He took out his eye now and then to wipe it, for mucous 
had formed around the socket in quite a quantity, and we talked about 
books and political changes, and Mac said if it came to war, and in 
Europe you were always feeling war, it would be England against the Bolos, 
and we ordered another bottle, and he told some stories of the Cymri 
and the Celts, the little black men, and then some stories of the Scots and 
whether they were fighters or no, and as he lifted his big boots to cross his — 
legs, we laughed at the old kinds of fighting when men had gone around 
the country dressed like boiler factories with their steel harness and hous- 
ings instead of like freed birds with bombs in their claws. And we said, 
at last, to Madame, with desert, that we were leaving now the next day 
for Bordeaux. And we gave our twelve-foot fish poles to the young sons 
of the house, for we were wanting something like gaiety, with no more dim 
and mournful oil lamps, but the sight of young women with ankles like 
little apples and kindling tender eyes. There was no point in fishing when - 
the fish would not bite. 


VI 


I don’t mind we didn’t get any fish, said Mac. It was raining, and we 
bumped along down the canyon in the back of a little covered-in wagon, © 
the driver and a black-shawled woman passenger and her child huddled 
together in the seat behind the dash board. If there wasn’t any fish to be 
had, there wasn’t any fish to be had. 4 

Right, said I. But you’re pretty easy-going about it. I came for fish... 

We got to Bordeaux after dark, and we still had a day or two, so we: 
decided to stay the night, and we walked through the streets, dry now 
and stars out, and many sailors walking by briskly, for the French fleet, 
or part of it, was in. And the sailors had girls on their arms, many had, - 
and we felt warm to both the sailors and the girls, knowing it was tension 
and release for them, and then a girl goes best, after long absence, and her 
hair has the sweetest smell and her cheeks a cool smoothness turning 
warm, and the sea and the land are something else again, something ay 
tomorrow or for never. 
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ON PHE BUN 


by kay Boyle 


‘The little alps were baked dry and the grass on them waved in 
June like a slow fire along the rails. These little mountains ran in a 
sharp sea in the windows and the smoke from the engine twisted 

in in strong white ropes through the car. He opened his mouth to 
say ‘‘ St. André-les-Alpes ” and when he had opened it the smoke 
came in and filled it with bitterness. As the train stopped a soft 
pink tide of pigs rose out of the station-yard and ran in under the 
wheels of the wagon. The crest of little alps was burning across the 
roofs of the town, with the dry crumbling finger of the church lifted 
and the sky gaping white and hot upon decay. 

He lay down on the bed in the hotel and when the bonne came 

to the door he sat up quickly and lit a cigaret. He talked to her, 
smiling, moving his hands, with his eyes insisting that she under- 
stand him. He wanted pigs’ feet grilled in batter and breadcrumbs. 
He insisted with his hands moving to convince her of the natural 
beauty of his hunger. A sick man would not want pigs’ feet grilled 
in batter and breadcrumbs. She answered him shaking her head that 
_they were not this time of year as if they sprang up like seeds in the 
garden. She nodded sternly, seeing that he was dying. “‘ Later, ”’ she 
male! ater: 
_ Get her out of here he said I am going to cough Christ is this where 
the death will get me take the cigaret and when I cough walk around 
the room and sing or something so they won't hear me 
_ The bonne came back to them saying that the washer-woman 
had so much work to do that she couldn't take in their laundry 
this summer. ‘‘ Here’s your laundry back, ”’ said the bonne, “ be- 
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he liked this towa | This is a great town. 
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things making erazy musi¢, and in the center the stripped white sh 
the Girondists, showing Liberty chasing out Evil er such allegorical thi 

They were a buneh ef guys with the right idea, Mac said. They had 
the guts to go to Paris and tell ’em there that Paris wasn’t all the world; 
or even all France. They got good and poked, though... Maybe it was 
worth it. S 

He began to speak about his brother again, as tf he was trying to re- 
member about his brother instead of telling me about him, a 

We were just kids, and we were sitting there on the fence by the side 
of the road where we lived in Oregon, and he said, Well, what are we 
going to do about it ? I want to go. And you want to go. And somebody’ 
got to stay here with the folks, they can’t run the farm alone. 


We just sat for a while. We broke off two slivers of the fence finally and 
drew straws and he got the short end, and went over the border without 
saying anything to anybody and joined up with the Scotties. He was at 
the front in six weeks. But they didn’t know much about ducking in holes 
and how to cover up at first, and one day he was wiggling along som 
place in the open anda bomb got him . a 

It could have been me. Just as easy. And he could have been here. 7 
don’t see much difference... He was a good egg, too, and Jesus wouldnt 
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We sauntered around for a while, and then we had to eat. We found a 
pretty fair looking restaurant, and we went inside and sal down at the 
only table left. There was a party of four next to us, and one of the women 
had ove of those snooty flea-colored pooches that have to be massaged 
when they want to do their little business. We ordered a big meal, but 
Mac was a little gloomy for the first part, and then we had a few drinks 
and after a while he wasn’t so down, for he could light up pretty fast if he 
wanted to. Bi 

Day after tomorrow, he said, and we’re back in harness. That god 
damned office and its crummy ideas. Thousands of words and none f 
°em mean anything. Hmmm... This wize’s not so had, is it 2... But, i 
isn’t laughing wine. It’s not wine like we got im the Basque country... 
And those cussed asficots wiggling all over hell ! We use a lot of sense whe 
we go fishing, don’t we ! Not a god damned fish ! a 

We went to bed pretty soon after dinner, for we were tired and had 
train to catch in the morning. When we got back im Paris, the w 
had turned for the worse, and when we climbed out of the third 
coach the next day our leather jackets felt like tissue paper, and 1 
dark at three: o’clock im the afternoom and the wind was bringing down a 
mixture of sloppy snow and rain. Bs 


* « Saint-André, ” he said into the pillow, “« I’m a sick man. I’m 

afraid. This time I’m afraid to go on. ” 

- @ You you afraid listen here packing the bags again the hairy- 
legged brushes pointed ampoules as beautiful as earrings bottles of 
ergotine and striped pajamas we're going on somewhere else and 
have pigs’ feet grilled and champagne and peaches with flames ~ 

running on them this hole dries the guts in you do you remember 
Menton last February and everythime you read Umbra the cabi- 
nay flushed may the Gods speak softly of us in days hereafter 

and the very small sausages for breakfast at the Ruhl 

Saint-André-les-Alpes you're a perfectly ordinary piss-pot 

With a blue eye painted in the bottom of it 

Fit only to be put in a cheap room under the bed 

With education refinement and all the delicate belly-aches 

Here’s to bigger and better pigs’ feet 

Keep on keep on keep on he said maybe I'm going to bleed 


OBSERVATION 


On several occasions it was necessary to fly by instrument for 
short periods; then the fog broke into patches. These patches took 
on forms of every description. Numerous shorelines appeared, with 
trees perfectly outlined against the horizon. In fact, the mirages 
were so natural that, had I not been in mid-Atlantic, and known 
_ that no land existed along my route, I would have taken them to 
be actual islands. 


From: We, by Charles Lindbergh. 
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cause the washerwoman has so much work. ” “‘ What? ” said he, 
«‘ What ?”’ The alps were closed like dry fists and the grass burned 
up to the window. ‘“* My God, ” he said, “ we'll clear out of here. 3 
Saint André-les-Alpes what a hole. I'll come back and haunt you. | ae: 
I'll eat your heart out Saint-André I'll curse and rot you. ” : 
If there were a nice fine cold now to tighten up whatever it is 
shaking around in me hop around the room now and sing to Keen 
them from hearing me a tight cold now pulling me together to says a 
to them 
The bonne came back to say that the shoemaker had omen 
work to do now that he couldn’t touch their shoes for them. The — 
mountain-trains were screaming like cats at the window. We're 
awfully near the railway anyway he said. If I laugh too much at j 
he said my girl you don’t understand the Irish until the sun kills q 
me Ill be here none of your washwomen or your shoemakers if — 
there were a fine tight cold to pull me together now he said I’d_ 
get out of here faster than the pigs hitting the dust get her out of the 
room he said I’m going to cough 
The bonne came back to say that the proprietor the woman 3 
luxuriously in mourning for her entire family bereaved in the full- — 
ness of middle-age would speak with Madame. Bereaved in the full — 
sallow of her cheeks bereaved and the tombstones rising politely 
polished with discreet sorrow bereaved and remembered with bub- 
bles of jet frosted on her bosoms and mourned under waves of hem-_ : 
med watered crepe. I have mourned people for years and years 
this is the way it is done. a 
She stood in the stairpit with her eyes starting out of hee you 1 
have your bread and your butter and your coffee Madame when — 
you've talked to me. ‘“‘ Come in here,”’ she said. ‘ Finish to. 
enter,” 
The sweet sorrow of the crucifix faced them the rosary hanging 
like false-teeth on the bed-stead the sacred smile the Christ bled 4 
with artistry in the well-rounded arms of the Virgin. “ Madame, E 
she said without any hesitation, “‘ your husband cannot die here, ~ 
she said, ‘‘ we are not prepared for death. ”’ 
He sat up on the bed when he heard her coming back down ane 
hall and he said what do you leave me for you’ve been gone a hun- 
dred years is she being rude to you ? I called her a bitch he said. 


keep your temper please keep it it worries me when you slam 
door 
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ith red stigmas of mysterious battles — was towering with the 
gloom of a prison. At night fires gave to innumerable windows 
menacing blazing looks of demons — while at other times vivid 
blue-green lights rang sharply in harmony with the radiant yellew- 
green alertness of cats enjewelling the obscurity around. 
_ Smoke, perpetually arising, perpetually reminded of war. One 
snoved, breathed in an atmosphere of DRAMA — the impending 
drama cf POE’S tales. 
__ My artistic faculties were lashed to exasperation of production. 
Tielt urged by a force to mould a compact plasticity, lucid as crystal, 
that would reflect — with impassibility — the massive density, 
juridly accentuated by lightning, of the raging storm, in rivalry of 
POE'S granitic, fiery transparency revealing the swirling horrors 
ef the Maelstrom. 
_ With anxiety I began to unfold all the poignant deep resonant 
colors, in quest of the chromatic language that would be the exact 
eloquence of steely architectures — in quest of phrases that would 
have the greatest vitriolic penetration to bite with lasting unmerci- 
fulness of engravings. 

Meanwhile the verse of Walt Whitman — soaring above as 
a white aeroplane of Help — was leading the sails of my Art through 
the blue vastity of Phantasy, while the fluid telegraph wires, trem- 
bling around, as if expecting to propagate a new musical message, 
like aerial guides — leading to Immensity, were keeping me awake 
with an insatiable thirst for new adventures. 
_ I seized the object into which I could unburden all the knowledge 
springing from my present experience — “ THE BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE. a 
_ For years I had been waiting for the joy of being capable to leap 
‘up to this subject — for BROOKLYN BRIDGE had become an 
ever growing obsession ever since I had come to America. 
Seen for the first time, as a weird metallic Apparition under a 
‘metallic sky, out of proportion with the winged lightness of its 
‘arch, traced for the conjunction of WORLDS, supported by the 
massive dark towers dominating the surrounding tumult of the 
“surging skyscrapers with their gothic majesty sealed in the purity 
_ of their arches, the cables, like divine messages from above, trans- 
mitted to the vibrating coils, cutting and dividing into innumerable 
musical spaces the nude immensity of the sky, itimpressed meas the 
shrine containing all the efforts of the new civilization of AMERICA 
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THE BROOKEYWN BRIDGE” 
(A page of many fife) 


by Bosepia Stelta 


During the last years of the war I went tolivein BROOKLYN, in — 
the most forlorn region of the oceanic tragic city, in Williamsburg, 
near the bridge. 

Brooklyn gave me a sense of liberation. The vast view of her sky, 
in opposition to the narrow one of NEW YORK, wasareliei —and | 
at night, in her solitude, I used to find, intact, the green freedom of 
my own self. 

Tt was the time when I was awakening in my work an echo of the 
oceanic polyphony (never heard before) expressed by the steely 
orchestra of modern constructions : the time when, in rivalry to the 
new elevation in superior spheres as embodied by the skyscrapers 
and the new fearless audacity in soaring above the abyss of the 
bridges, I was planning to use all my fire to forge with a gigantic : 
art illimited and far removed from the insignificant frivolities of — 
easel pictures, proceeding severely upon a mathematic precision of a 
intent, animated only by essential elements. ~ Zz 

War was raging with no end to it — so it seemed. There was a 
sense of awe, of terror weighing on everything — obscuring people 
and objects alike. 

Opposite my studio a huge factory — its black walls scarred 


(1) This is a reprint from a monograph called NEW YORK, privately issued b 
JOSEPH STELLA, containing his picture of Brooklyn Bridge and Five Oils. 
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: Brooklyn Bridge. 


JOSEPH STELLA 


— the eloquent meeting point of all forces arising in a 
tion of their powers, in APOTHEOSIS. — aes 
To render limitless the space on which to enact my emotions 
chose the mysterious depth of night — and to strengthen the eff 
tive acidity of the various prisms composing my Drama, I employ 
the silvery alarm rung by the electric light. oe 
Many nights I stood on the bridge — and in the middle alone 
lost — a defenceless prey to the surrounding swarming darkness — 
crushed by the mountainous black impenetrability of the skyscra- 
pers — here and there lights resembling suspended falls of astral 
bodies or fantastic splendors of remote rites — shaken by the un- 
derground tumult of the trains in perpetual motion, like the blo 
in the arteries — at times, ringing as alarm in a tempest, the sh 
sulphurous voice of the trolley wires —now and then strange mo 
ings of appeal from tug boats, guessed more than seen, through the 
infernal recesses below — I felt deeply moved, as if on the threshold 
of a new religion or in the presence of a new DIVINITY. a 
The work proceeded rapid and intense with no effort. 

At the end, brusquely, a new light broke over me, ee 
metamorphosing aspects and visions of things. Unexpectedly, from 
the sudden unfolding of the blue distances of my youth in Italy, a ~ 
great clarity announced PEACE — proclaimed the luminous dawn 
of A NEW ERA. : ae 
Upon the recomposed calm of my soul a radiant promise quivered — 
and a vision — indistinct but familiar — began to appear. The cla i 
ty became more and more intense, turning into rose. The vision | 
spread all the largeness of Her wings, and with the velocity of the . 
first rays of the arising Sun, rushed toward me as a rainbow of. 
trembling smiles of resurrected friendship. 


And one clear morning of April I found myself in the midst 
joyous singing and delicious scent — the singing and the sce 
birds and flowers ready to celebrate the baptism of my new art 
birds and the flowers already enjewelling the tender foliage of the 
born tree of my hopes — ‘* The Tree of My Life. ” 
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PURUL/E AT REDNEGHE 


by EKugene Jolas 


I was working as reporter in the little town of Mangotuck, when I 
first met Michael Filla. He made his living as an unskilled Jaborer in the 
steel-mills of the town, but his wide knowledge of languages and his preoc- 
cupation with mystic lore set him apart from his fellow-workers who, I 
found, were inclined to attribute to him the medieval qualities of a magi- 
cian. The legends I had heard piqued my curiosity. 

There was a deep mystery about his origin. I was told by some that he 
was a former monk who had been chased from a monastery in Italy be- 
cause of heresy. Others insisted that he had been a priest in an Austrian 
town and had been defrocked because of an affair with a young woman of 

his parish. I also heard that he came from Dalmatia and that he was the 

scion of a wealthy aristocratic family who had disowned him. I was never 

able to verify any of these hypotheses. He himself never talked about his 

past, and whenever the slightest allusion was made to it, changed the 
subject with an abrupt gesture. 

‘His personality, to be sure, was in distinct contrast to that of his more: 
plebean surroundings. Of huge stature, he nevertheless seemed to suffer 
from a morbid shyness which, however, did not prevent him from assert- 

‘ing himself with unmistakable strength when the occasion arose. We all 
felt attracted by his presence which was radiant and mysterious. His fel- 
_low-workers had enough confidence in him to elect him president of their 
union, Once a week he appeared at their meetings, made tempestuous 
addresses in two or three languages and then went home alone. He appa- 
rently had no intimate friends. 

I got to know him rather well during a strike that broke out in the steel- 
‘mill. He immediately assumed leadership with energy and skill. He hada 
deep sense of social injustice, formulated the grievances of his men with 
mathematical precision, and never let an opportunity go by without. 
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Eugene Jolas— 
bserved in your own life how fortuitous coincidences foliow each other ? 
There is an occult law back of this. The Pythagorean philosophy still holds. 
Life is a series of analogies. Back of everything you see in this room, there 
is a magic principle. I have watched many things happen in my youth... 
You see, I have given up everything I ever possessed, and... ’’ Here he 
stopped brusquely, feeling evidently he was going too far in his revelations 
and fell again into his familiar silence. 

The following day I noticed a change in Filla. His usual repose had giv- 
en way to agitation. His eyes were unsteady and his fingers, as he grasped 
my hand, were slightly trembling. Since the news about the progress 
of the strike had been particulariy bad that day, tlre police having arrest- 
ed a number of pickets on some flimsy pretext, I felt that his nervousness 
Was caused by that event. “‘ You're not going to givein ? * Lasked. “Tl 
fight as long as there is any breath left in me, ”’ he said. 

Hd became more and more solitary. He lived on the most meagre 
meals, and remained in his room for days ata time. Only when the strikers 
held a meeting, or when the strike committee was called, would he emerge 
from his hermit solitude. Then his voice would thunder with a fanatic rage 
into the dust-sprinkled atmosphere of the hall. 

Some time later, as I was in his room, I noticed an envelope adressed to 
him from abroad. He smiled at me and quickly put it into his pocket. 
«« She eame to see me today, ” he said. ‘“‘ Who ?”’ I asked. “‘ She, ’’ he 
replied. I looked at him and suddenly felt something creep over me like 
horror, as his eyes bored into mine. He said nothing after that, but idly 
fingered a book oa the table. 

_ The meeting held the next morning was a particularly stormy one. Filla, 
walkirg up and down the stage, as if in a somnambulistic trance, shook 
Nis fists at the mills, and shouted for action. Driven into a pragmatic 
vision by the fire of his words, the men rushed outside, ran in a gallop 
towards the mills, and soon stones began to rain on the strikebreakers in- 
‘side. Several of the men tried to force the gate. A few had already scaled 
e walls. At that moment the police arrived with riot guns and a savage 
ight ensued. Shots rang out and several of the strikers lay convulsively 
on the ground. 
At the burial of the assassinated workers, Filla spoke before their open 
ves. While the police were watching outside the cemetery gates, he 
nounced his dirge intermingling it with words of hate. His rage shook 
him with weeping. I noticed his eyes were fixed on some distant object, 
his face was haggard, as if he had not slept during the preceding night, and 
s hands were tremulous. pee. 
met him a few days later in a little street leading to the yellow river. 
* She is everywhere now, ”’ he said. ‘‘ Didn't you meet her walking down 
street 2 There she comes! ’’ Ilooked around, but could see nothing. 
he has been with me now four weeks, ”’ he continued. ** She came to me 
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alluding to possibilities for social SUP cusion that horrified the author 
ties. £2 
My work as a reporter brought me into intimate contact with him, an z 
gradually he began to show me what I felt was more confidence than he _ 
had ever exhibited with others of his milieu. He invited me to his room and _ 
talked to me, cautiously at first, then more frankly. He lived on thefourth — 
floor of a dusty old office building which dated architecturally from before 
the civil war. Here he occupied a large, high-ceilinged room containing ~ 
only a field-bed and a table which was strewn with booksin Italian, French 
and English. i 
In his cool, precise English in which one detected the traces of the fo- ~ 
reigner only at times of emotional excitement, he talked tome about Eu- 
rope. He was homesick, and did not hide the impression that he felt ill 
at ease in America. ‘It’s hard to shake off the memory of the old coun- 
try, ” he said. ‘* In these winter nights I like to dream of the dusk on the ~ 
gables of my home-town. I like to think of the happy people who drink ~ 
acerbid wine in the little taverns over there. Here we are alllonely and: we ~ 
die of it. There is no color here. It is grey like the minds of the sallow men — 
we meet. ” I suggested that he might return some day and see his people. ‘” 
-He immediatety feil into silence, gazed out of the window into the snow- E 
whirling street and then talked about the strike. y 
The bitterness between the strikers and the employers had meanwhile — 
become very marked, and the fact that the women and children were ~ 
beginning to feel the agony of the difficult period through which the sirike ~ 
was passing added fuel to the collective fury. Gesticulating madly, Filla 
lashed his followers into a kind of sullen resistance, and although their : 
pale faces indicated the suffering they were passing through, they never ~ 
witheld a vote of confidence from him. Lack of coal in the slums added to © 
the rage of the foreign population. Filla went among them, like a Good — 
Apostle, encouraging those whose spirits were failing, and roaring into 
them his revolt, He succeeded in having soup-kitchens established, an 
continued his combative and truculent attitude in the face of the owner 
intransigeance. 
One evening he talked to me for a long time. “ If it were not for m 
belief in an invisible world that we will eventually penetrate, I woul 
have given up long ago, ”’ he said. ‘‘ This book, ” he continued, fingerii 
the pages of a large tome on Paracelsus, “ has often given me hope when I _ 
was in despair. And here is the Bibliotheca Magica. I read it every night 
before going to sleep. It gives me thesense of the eternal. Here is the book of - 
Astrology that has helped me find so many solutions. I believe in the e 
tromagnetic influence of the stars on our lives. Ihave never seen it fai 
We live surrounded by mysterious beings from the other world, an 
depends upon our will to communicate with them. I have talked to su 
natural beings. I have some very good friends among them. Have you e 


rred in the air making a hissing sound as if whips were being clacked. 
Her eyes had something so monstruous and cold that I receded into a 1 i 
orner. I tried to cover my face with my hands, but she was near me al- ss 
1ost at once and tore my hands from my face. Have you ever touched a z 
salamander ? That was the tactile impression I had. She did not say a — 
word, but suddenly muttered a long and glaucous wail. It reminded me Ree 
of a maniac I had watched in a psychiatric institution. She whimpered. 
She sputtered words I could not understand. She danced on feet that were 
evocative of a drake’s. She flung her clothes off and her body appeared a 
hideous as an ulcer. It was scaly and raw. She seemed an old woman with 
dessicated breasts the color of a green storm-sky in summer. Then I felt 
Bier arms about me. She tried to strangle me. I called for help, but it was 
late and no one was in the building. At last I threw her off. The door 
ereaked open by itself and down the stairs there went a howl that broke 
my will. And then there was a silence-and I heard a few rats scuttling 
over the floor. ” - 
_ What are you going to do ?”’ I asked, after a long pause. 
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_ He looked into space and smiled wistfully. Re 
_ “I’m going to leave America, ’’ he said. “ The strike’s lost and my is si 
‘men will sooa stand before the furnaces again with mouths wide open a 


erying for a God. ” 
_ “And you ? ” I asked. 
_ “ Everything is in labor, ”’ he said. “ I’m going to explore vertical 
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messages and revolvers. ” = 

«« And now ? ”’ I persisted. = 

_ 1’m going home. ”’ he said. “ I want sun and quiet in the old country.” a 

- Outside the-blizzard howled like a soul in purgatory. The houses ee 
“whined with pain. The gas-lamps near the police-station changed into oa 
livid creatures of flesh. I walked, alone, past doorways where shadowy ls E: 
figures stood shivering with fear. ie 
Par : 

‘<< 

say that one must he a. visionary make oneself a Visionary, ; : 


Poet makes himself a visionary by a long and reasoned de- 
“rangement of all the senses. He seeks in himself every kind of love 


a ae 


of. suffering of madness, he exhausts all the poisons in himself in es 
order to keep only their quintessences. 3 5 
Arthur Rimbaud. tae 


around, thinking it might be you or someone from the committee, 
I felt soft hair stream over my eyes. She was very gentle, Madonnal 
beatifically quiet.. Her voice was pure and crystal. She said she was 
cold and wanted to find shelter. She has been with me ever since. “ Who 
is she ?” asked. He took me by the arm, looked into my eyes, and whis- 
pered : “‘ She is from over there. ”’ a 
I did not see him again for several days. One evening I stopped by, bu 
finding his room dark, went off again. The followirg night he came to 
see me. “ I heard you coming, ”’ he said. “ But I could not let you in. She 
was there. ”’ I pretended not to be interested in his conversation, and chat- 
ted about other things. I had heard that the strike was to be liquidated, 
Several of his followers had mumbled something about treason, when his 
name was mentioned. ‘* Anything new on the strike ? ” I asked casual 
«What about the vote to go back to the mills ?”’ ‘There will be no vote, 
he said slowly, and looked intently at something over my head. I turned 
around, but there was only a closet. ay a 
‘‘ Look, there she is, coming through the door, ” he said. To be sure, 
the door was being opened from the outside, but noone came in. “ J 
a gust, ’’ I thought. ‘‘ My room is burning up, ”’ he said. “ She has set 
to my room. She is burning my books. She has put flames into my bod 
There was an air of such despair and confusion about him that I felt pity 
for him and invited him out for a walk. < 
The chimneys stcod starkly silhouetted against the winter sky. A 
snow-storm lashed our faces. Down the street the wind played its endl 
organ-music, We shivered in spite of our overcoats. We walked through 
the deserted streets, wandered through the whiteclothed Green, and end d 
finally at the railroad station. We entered the warm, silent hall. ag 
He sat in a gloomy silence for a long time, his head in his hand. “ Do 
you believe in the Devil ? ” he asked me suddenly. I laughed. “* Not a 
more, ” I said. ‘‘ Itis he, ” he said. “‘ The Devil ? ’ I asked. ‘‘ In the 
guise of a woman, ”’ he said. ‘‘ She was very pale. There was about 
an infinite sadness. When she first came, she really bewitched me. 
aureole was about her head. I was very happy. She was my compan 
and my rampart. She consoled me. She helped me in my work. O, the. 
dy of her voice ! It wooed me to sleep. I dreamed of white landscapes s 
tinted in the sun. I saw white-robed girls go through the fields and hymi 
sang about me. I felt a great force in me to do things, to suffer for my pe 
ple, to sacrifice myself for them. But last night, when I came hom 
was changed. She danced orgiastically before me. Then at midnig 
heard a crackling sound, as if bones were breaking. I looked up and 
stricken by fear. * - 
‘‘ Her head had the shape of that of an octopus. There was a leer on he 
toothless lips. She was leprous and salivary. She had eight hands wh 
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lar things, had kids right off and an uptown apartment. Later on when he 


began to make money he bought himself a yacht, but it was really only a 
motor cruiser. He changed his name too. He had a name something hke 
Baumschitzer but he got out of that. He was dark and Spanish locking, 
and he wasn’t sure he didn’t look very Exglish. He named himself Raver- 
wood. He called his firm the Weod Publishing Company and the Raven 
Publishing Company, dividing the honors between the different maga- 
zines. 

The time that he gave this party, he was about thirty-five. He had 
himself all made up for a big future. Around the office he was very precise 
and business like. Now and then he’d ring a buzzer for one of the editors 
and each editor had a special call. They were all fairly young on the maga- 
zines, young women and fellows just out of college. Only a few stayed for 
any time with him on account of the low salaries. 

Until two years before he had never drunk a drop. He really knew no- 
thing at all except business and the proper way to appear to be. His wife 
took care of a good deal of that. She always kept close tab of him, calling 
up at the office and keeping track of him, although he never did anything 
but go straight home from business. The first party he gave to his office 
force was two years back, on Christmas. He had made a lot of money and 
had been reading the success magazines about keeping the force one big 
family. Then the MeNalty people gave parties and he wanted to do the 
right thing. He had heard about the movie crowd too. He was always 
trying awfully hard to do the proper thing. 

The first party was a great success. There were only two in the present 
force who had been to that party, the old rewrite woman who had sort of 
gone to pieces over a jap she was crazy about, and the ad man. Miss Wilson 
could tell you that Ravenwood got drunk that first party on very little. 


~ He had booze because he knew it was the thing at a party and then he got 


going. Still it wasn’t so bad. He just got to feeling good. The next year he 
did a little better. He was really tight. Only three of the present foree had 


been at that party, although it was only a year ago, Miss Wilson, Miss 
- Kettinger on Lovers Tales, and the ad man. The ad man had finally taken 


Ravenwood out in a taxi and had driven around with him for hours trymg 
to sober him up. When the ad man got him to his home, it was twelve 


- o'clock and Ravenwood was still boiled. It seems that he had hada date 


with his wife for the theater and when they showed up, she was sitting 


there in her finery, mad as a wet hen. Ravenwood had been stubborn about 
leaving the hotel. They had had the party at the Hotel Astor and the 


waiters bad to have the room for a bunch of shoe salesmen. It was all 
‘they could do to get Ravenwood started that night. It was his party 
and he didn’t want to stop. He was going good. 


Ounce a year, then, he gave these parties. He gave them at Christmas 


= time and along about the first of December things began to tighten up in 
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The day of the big party all the little stenographers came dressed up in 
their best clothes with their thinnest silk stockings. They worked at desks 
in the big general office and callers waiting to see editors that morning got 
a full view of the girls in all their finery. The editors worked inside little 

boxed off partitions that ran up about six feet, leaving the top open, so 
that anything said in one of the cubicles could be heard all over the place. 
The girls on the magazines smoked a great deal and had learned to speak 
in very low guarded voices on account of Ravenwood’s office being open 
in the same way and every word:they said, got to his ears. They couldn’t — 
even make fun of the stories without whispering it, because Ravenwood 
would’nt have stood for that, not for a second. a 

He teok all the magazines very seriously and by this time hada flock of 
them. Authors waiting anxiously in the vestibule, could see the magazines 
lined up on a display table. They were all big, well Known <ellers, Sin, Hor- 
ror Stories, Heart to Heart, Lovers Tales, Wedding Beils, Movie Mi: 
Frivolity and Cowboy Yarns. Ravenwood was always explaining that 
preferred the virile type of magazine, such as Cowboy Yarns, but he had 
consider the public. Ravenwood had only been in the magazine busin 
for himself for the last eight years. He had been a little nobody on Snap 
Stories and had seen how the thing was done. With very little cash 
started a magazine of his own. He took with him out of the Snappy fo 
a woman who was a good rewrite woman. She rewrote all his stuff 
Heart to Heart went over big. He jumped right ahead after that. He wa: 
the sort of man who is born to make money. ; : ira 

He must have thought a lot about: making money when he was v y 
young. He got himself married early, at nineteen, to a girl who was a 
something. Ho was very proud to be married to a von. He was always 
ing people that his wife was a von something or other. He did all the : 
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Miss Wilson was always running stories in her magazine about orientals 
and oriental love and her dusky suitor and down in dark town and things 
like that. If you wanted to write a sure fire story, one about a Philippino, 
or a South Sea Islander or anyone who was in the dusky oriental class 
_ would be the best bet. Then you ought to say a good deal about passion 
_— only not use that word, that’s one of the words you can’t use — and 
_ you can’t actually put them to bed either, it’s always got to come off acci- 
dental like, in a wood or in a drawing room or some place like that. A 
beach at night is good, after the driftwood has died down to low burning 
embers. You can let yourself go about the embers and the warm sensuous 
_ night and the moon comirg up and then when it comes to the actual busi- 
ness, the imagination is supposed to do the trick. In one very successful 
story, it happened in a canoe. Of course they had dragged it up on the 
_ beach first. But to please Miss Wilson you really had to put in some dusky 
love. Awhile back, when the stories were coming in slowly, she took a 
_ couple of days off to write one herself. It was almost time to go to press and 
_ she had to have a story. She is good at it anyhow. She stayed home and 
_ drank a lot and in three days dragged back looking pale and washed out 
_ with a story about Adono, the Philiipino boy who loved the beautiful 
_ white girl. Everybody made fun of Adono and called him Odorono. They 
- wouldn’t have done that if they bad known more about Miss Wilson's 
earlier history. 

Miss Wilson had really made Ravenwood. When he had no money 
_ to speak of, she took stories that no one else would have touched, rewrote 
them and put the thing over. But in the last few years, she had gone to 
_ pieces. Ravenwood took advantage of that and kept her ona small sal- 
_ ary. He had a way of making her feel she should be grateful to him fora 
job at all. He could do a trick like that and never turn a hair. He was just 

naturally cut out to be a business success. 

The big party came off on a Friday afternoon, a week before Christmas. 
Ravenwood and his wife were leaving for Havana on Saturday to spend 
the holidays. That meant that everyone in the office would probably get a 
card from Havana with a greeting in Spanish from Signor and Signora 
Ravenwood. He liked to do that sort of thing, it encouraged people to 
magine he was of Spanish blood. 

_ On the morning of Friday, everyone was late to work. Some of the 
stenographers had velvet dresses on, or thin georgette. Ravenwood himself 
ore his usual suit of neat brown with brown lacquered shoes. His shirt, 
refully selected, was a pale green with a darker green silk tie, and cuff 
inks to match. Even his socks were a rich dark green and in the brown 
cloth of his suit, you could see a fine almost invisible line of green. Miss 
ilson showed up about oten ’clock. She had been out buying a little dress 
yr herself. It was a cheap black satin, too big for her, but she got into it 
carefully tucked it up with pins. | 
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the office. Everybody began to feel Ravenwood’s excitement. I 
only once a year that he let down like that, the rest of the time he was a 
proper married man, the head of the Raven and Wood Publishing Com- 
panies, with a yacht and three children. Coming as it did, once a year, it 
was a big occasion for him. He’d plan for it way ahead of time and collect. 
all the wise cracks he heard at the shows to spring at his party. He figured 
he had made a mistake in telling his wife about the party the year before 
and this year he was keeping it a secret. One of the messenger boys was to 
stay in the office the afternoon of the party to answer the phone in case 
Mrs Ravenwood should call, If she called, he was to say Mr Ravenwoo d- 
was in an important conference. \ : <a 
Things tightened up in the office but in another way they let down. The _ 
‘morale of the place wasn’t any too good by the time the party came off, 
Everybody drank and along about Christmas, most of the staff were half 
cocked all the time. It was bad for business too. Some of the authors who 
came for interviews were regular old maids and for all that they wrote 
shocking stuff about chorus girls and night clubs, didn’t like a young 
woman editor blowing whiffs of gin at them. With something like that — 
going on, the place would soon have got a black eye. Ravenwood was too ~ 
excited to realize how things were going and then he was often only there ~ 
in the morning. The minute he left every voice rose an octave higher and - 
people went around visiting from office to office, the girls in the outside — 
office went down and bought candy to eat, in the little cubicles gin passed _ 
around in paper cups and the women editors relaxed and began to talk 
about men. You always knew that the women were letting down to real 
‘enjoyment when they began to discuss men and life. For all that they ran 
Such supposedly wild magazines about real life, a couple of the girls were - 
very green. 3 al 
Most of the women thought they were cagey about themselves. They , 
didn’t want to give themselves away. They liked to discuss men in general. 
** Now what would you think ”’, one would begin, “ of a man who ran 
around all the time with other women. ”’ After she got a little tight, she’d — 
Jet out that it was some special man she had referred to and one in whom — 
she took considerable personal interest. Even Miss Wilson forgot herself, 
Since the time she had spilled her life history to her assistant when she 
was tight, she was very severe on silly middle aged Greenwich Village 
women who got tight and then babbled everything they knew. But alo 
about Christmas, the drink, the excitement in the office, the old sentiment- 
al pull of Christmas itself got her going. She began to drag out a picture 
‘Sessue Hessakya,the movie actor,that she kept in her desk and looked at 
“Don’t you think he has beautiful eyes. ’’ she would ask. If the girl wit 
her in the office was wise, she would rave about those eyes. But few people 
in the office knew that Miss Wilson had been madly in love with a 
-Not with Sessue Hessakya, but with a Jap. They all look alike. 
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found places rather awkwardly. No one knew just what to do. There were 

more girls than men and the girls wanted a man to sit by. It made a lot 
of pushing and oh pardon me’s. Mr. Windus, the staff artist, sat himself 
down and let the girls fight it out. He didn’t care what they did so long as 
he got enough to drink. He had heard there were only thirty-three bottles 
of Chianti and while the stuff was real, it wasn’t even a beginning. Some of 
the girls had heard about the thirty-three bottles too and expected that 
was a great deal and that everyone would pass out under the table. 

The waiters began passing the food. Chianti was poured. Ravenwood ate 
rapidly. You could see his mind was somewhere else. He kept hurrying 
the waiters and the young men and women kept trying to eat everything 
on their plates. It was a pretty fair luncheon, with chicken and spumoni 
and cofiee. But there wasn’t going to be enough to drink. People were 
getting a little livelier but the food had taken off the edge that most of 

them had when they came there. It would take more than Chianti to get 
going good. Only Ravenwood. He was flushed and talkative already. As 
soon as the meal was over he bolted from the room. One of the men went 

over to the piano to play some jazz. A few couples danced. It looked as if 
many of the girls were in for a miserable time. 

The waiters took out the long tables and set little cafe tables around. 

_ Chairs were placed four at a table. Couples danced around and those not 
dancing, tock seats and tried not to look bored. They were beginning to be 
very sober, but not quite sober. Suddenly Mr. Deshell came out and clap- 
ped his hands. 
«Take seats, everybody, take seats. ” They all crowded and pushed and 
got seated. Mr. Deshell stood near the entrance leading into the hall and 
cloak rooms and folded his arms. He looked a little anxious and doubtful. 
What was up ? In sailed Mr Ravenwood, dressed up in a woman’s cos- 
tume. He had a white curly wig on and a period dress, with a full long skirt. 
He even had on a woman’s red slippers. His cheeks were rouged and his 
lips, and his hands and arms were swathed in long lace mitts. He came out 
prancing to the piano, played by Mr. Emory in the rear of the room. He 
waved a fan and did a few dance steps. Led by Mr. Deshell everybody clap- 
' ped. Ravenwood bowed prettily. 
«« Now ladies and gentlemen, or gentlemen and ladies. You are about to 
see the one-man cabaret. Did I say one man ? Well you know what I 
_ mean. Let it go at that. It reminds me of a story, no dearie I don’t mean 
_ that story, * as someone giggled nervously ”, 1 mean another story, but 
let that pass. The best things always pass. For instance youth passes. Have- 
_n’t you all noticed how old time goes a flying. But I forgot. Mr. Deshell 
has written a speech for me. Now where is that speech ? “« He giggled and 
_ put his hand in the bosom of his dress. Felt around. Not there. Then he 
 coyly lifted his skirt. Everybody giggled. He had garters on like a woman 
__and he pretended to be looking for the speech in his stockings. Finally he 
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~ ten days after I was here. ” 


transition 


This was a bad morning for her. She had the disagreeable duty ahead 
of her of informing her assistant that after the new year she would 
longer be needed. It was a dirty deal. Ravenwood had promised the girl a 
full editorship if she would come on two months before. Then he had 
promised the same job to Mr. Emory. Miss Wilson kept visiting the 
other offices and getting tight. She hated to tell Miss Schmalz the bad 
news. | 
_ Atlastshe brought Miss Schmalz a tiny drink of real Schnapps that | 
Mr. Wardell had been saving for a long ime. She sat on the arm of Miss 
Schmalz’s chair and wiped her eyes. Her eyes were weak and watered easily — 
behind the glasses she wore when reading. She was tiny in her big black 
dress with her short hair curled boyishly. Every week she went toa French 
barber for a tight curl. iM 

« T got bad news for you, ” she said to Miss Schmalz who was carefully 
sipping her Schnapps. 4 

‘You mean about my job, ” said Miss Schmalz coldly. 

‘Yes, ” said Miss Wilson, ‘ I think we’re doing you a dirty deal. ”’ 

“ | know all about it, ” said Miss Schmalz, “ I’ve known that since” 


«« Why didn’t you tell me ? Here I’ve been getting up my nerve to tell 
you until I’m so tight I can hardly see. I don’t think Emory should have — 
the job, but I have no say so. Emory’s sister knows Mrs Ravenwood, there | 
was pull init, I know that. ” Ay ie A 

Miss Schmalz made it easy for her. She said she didn’t care anyhow, 
much, except that now it was hard to get jobs and when she had come on 
there were plenty to be had. She was sore at Ravenwood all right. They 
talked very low so that no one would hear but in the other offices people 

ere so noisy no one could have heard anyhow. Mr. Wardell kept poking — 
his head in the door to say that the place was actually de-mobilized, ¢ 
excuse me, de-moralized. And he would tiptoe over and ask Miss Wilson if 
she could smell anything on his breath. a 

By one o’clock, every person in the place was too restless to pretend to 
work. Ravenwood, very excited, came through the offices calling out that. 
the big special was outside waiting to take them to see Santa Claus. It 

didn’t take five minutes to clear the place. The girls thought there would 
be cabs outside but everyone had to get up to the Hotel Astor as best he 
could. It ended by Mr. Wardell and the ad man paying for the taxis that 
the took girls up. Mr. Ravenwood and Mr. Emory and Mr. Deshell of 
Movie Mirth just went off and no one saw them again until they piled into 
the Spanish room at the Astor. _ : Bie 

Tables laid in the Spanish room for lunch formed three sides of a rect- 
angle. At the top, Mr Ravenwood and the women editors of Heart to 
Heart, Lovers Tales and Frivolity sat. After these were chosen to sit in the 
places of honor, the rest could seat themselves where they pleased. They 
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didn’t you Caroline. ” Everybody roared and Miss Wilson laughed too, 


we ? Think how he’d feel if he came to. ” 


_ little gin, for him. ” : 


4 
a 


‘Deshell. 


him peeking through the door. We can’t have that, can we girls. Miss 


standbys. Yes, 
with us, boys and girls, for a long time. She brought me up on the bottle, 


When Ravenwood turned in one of his mincing walks, she slipped out the 
door. 
In the pantry were Mr. Deshell and the ad man. 
«< Say where’s a drink ? ” 
« Listen we got to save it for him. We got to keep him tight, haven’t 


«« You mean think how you'd feel if you came to. Lay off. Where is it ? 
It’s a disgrace to keep us sitting here without enough to drink.” 
«« There isn’t anymore, that’s the truth, > said Deshell, ‘* except a 


« We got to save it for him, the son ofa bitch, ” said the ad man. 
“© You don’t mean son of a, do you ? Guess one word fixes it, ’’ said 


«« Say listen, lay off that stuff, ’’ said Miss Wilson, “‘ I’ve known him, 
e’s like a baby. He’s innocent. Thinks he’s being funny. That’s all. He 
‘doesn’t know a thing, that’s a fact. He’s cooped up all year, let him have 
his party. But give me a drink. ”— 

-« Give her a shot, ’’ said Deshell. Miss Wilson took hold of the gin 
ootle and took a long swallow. Outside there was long loud clapping. She 


ened the door a crack. . 
‘ Now it’s time for the next costume. You'll like my next costume. But I 


nt another lady to help me dress. Last time Mr. Windus peeked. I saw 
orris you got to help me with my costume. ” Everybody roared for Miss: 
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‘money. No, Miss Kettinger I didn’t say Lovers Tales was making money. It | 


2 


transition 


found the speech in one of his short puff sleeves. But he only opened it. He 
was going good and full of his own talk. : 

« | don’t think it’s a very good speech, I don’t like it. When I don’t like 
thing that’s enough for me. I make money by knowing what I like. Did — 
you notice that we had chicken today ? That’s because I’m making — 


isn’t. You’ve got to do better than that, Willa. Isaid to my wife, you know ~ 
how particular my wife is, I said to my wife last summer, let’s take poor — 
little Willa out for a ride on the sound. You know the sound. I mean Long — 
Island Sound.That’s right, I see Mr. Emory knows what I mean. Mr.Emory — 
is to be the new editor of Wedding Bells. His mother couldn’t pay her rent — 
and he said to me, Mr. Ravenwood, she will be dispossessed if I don’t get 
Wedding Bells. I can’t resist a plea like that. My heart is in the right place. : 
or is it?” He kept walking back and forth as he talked, waving the fan. 
Everybody laughed, some because it seemed really funny. The more so- — 
phisticated were a little embarrassed, they laughed, but nervously. H 
Ravenwood waved his fan and went over and put his arm around Willa b 
Kettinger. She was a pretty plump girl but afraid of men. When a man 
took her home, she always said, ‘* Well, goodbye, ” and then rushed up 4 
the steps into the house before he might kiss her. ,, Poor Willa, ” said 
Ravenwood, “‘ My wife wasn’t any too eager but we invited Willa. My — 
yacht is on the sound. My seven thousand dollar yacht. You know how — 
those run, you cruise around, you cruise from town to town along the ~ 
sound and then you get in the dinghy ‘and you go ashore. Sometimes the 
rope of the dinghy gets knotted up. Know what a dinghy is ? ” aq 
“ Tt’s a row boat, ” said a voice coldly. It was Miss Schmalz. Ravenwood a 
looked in the direction of the voice and frowned. He was sore to have — 
anyone know anything about a dinghy. | 4 
“ How do you know ?”’ he challenged. 
« T own one myself, ” said Miss Schmalz. 4 
« Well, ” said Ravenwood keeping his head turned from Miss Schmalz, — 
«‘ we took poor little Willa for a ride. But wait, I’m forgetting something. — 
It’s the next act.’ He waved his fan, Mr. Emory started to play the piano 
and wafted on music. Mr. Ravenwood flitted from the room. ie 
Everybody looked at everyone else. The girls looked rather ashamed but — 
they laughed good naturedly. It wasn’t so funny but they could see Mr. 
Ravenwood thought it was very funny. He was showing them the time 
of their lives. Mr. Emory played a little dance music and some of the — 
couples danced. In the midst of it, Ravenwood came prancing back. This — 
time he was dressed in a girl’s bathing suit. He had a broad pale p 
ribbon tied around his waist with a bow behind. As he came in, the coupk 
kept on dancing. Then he thrust out his hand and shouted. “Sit dov 
this is my party. ”’ Everybody found a seat and Mr. Emory quit playing 
« Oh girls I just got the prize at Atlantic City, ’ he said, mincing up an 
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tle Francaise. Sprechen Sie Deutsch. That sort of thing. Mr. Emory 


knows. He looks very intelligent, doesn’t he. That’s because he went to 
Princeton, isn’t it Mr. Emory ? But brighten up boys and girls, Santa 


Claus has not forgotten you. Little Kiki will scatter her love tokens among 
all the good little boys and girls for Christmas. ” 

Mr. Emory and Mr. Deshell struggled with a big clothes basket at the 
back of the room and brought it to Mr. Ravenwood. Everyone strained 
to see what was in the basket. They were all attention now. Sighs of relief 
went up here and there. It was tiring to sit still for so long, stone sober. 

Miss Morris took a seat near the basket to help distribute the presents. 
Deshell came around and whispered to her to keep handing them to 
Ravenwood fast or else he would make long speeches and they would be 
there all night. She handed the first bundle to Ravenwood. It looked like a 
big bundle of stage money but they could see that in the center of the 
packet was a little dark, real money. ‘‘ Willa Kettinger, “ read Ravenwood. 
«« Ah Willa, you are my true love. Willa a little more pep is needed in 
Lovers Tales. But how could Willa know ? Look, she’s blushing. Come here 
Willa and get your present. ”’ Willa came forward. As he got near, Raven- 
wood strolled toward her and kissed her loudly on the cheek. ‘‘ Don’t tell 
my wife,” he shouted, ‘but it’s a pure kiss. Isn’t it Willa?” Willa smiled and 
bit her lips. As she went toward her seat she fumbled quickly to count the 
real money. A week’s salary. She whispered to Miss Morton jit was a week's 
salary and everyone near, repeated it was a week's salary. That part of the 
room began to brighten and to clap all of Mr. Ravenwood’s sallies loudly. 

The applause was like so much more wine to Ravenwood. He strutted 
back and forth, the feather on his Kiki hat waving jauntily. ‘“ You think 
I’m very generous, don’t you boys and girls. But I look out for myself. 
You may get one percent of the profits but I get ninety-nine. How do you 
think I get yachts and go to Cuba ? By getting you cheap. But ask for a 
raise, I don’t object. Only try and get it. ” He stood there laughing and 
they laughed back, a little resentfully and only because it was expected. 


_ It was his party all right. 


Miss Morris fished up another bundle. “ Oscar Emory, ’’ called Raven- 


' wood. Emory came forward. “ Here you are, Oscar. Oscar wants his 

“name on the door, boys and girls. Now he’s an editor of Wedding Bells. 
_ That’s what comes of going to Princeton. ’’ Emory’s bundle was a fat one 
_ but by great self control he kept from counting the substantial line of dark 
_ green. He sat down near Ravenwood ready to applaud. ; 


- Miss Wilson left the room again. There wasn’t even a drop in any of the 
gin bottles. The last bottle was in the cloak room for Ravenwood. She sat 


- down, a little woozy.When her name was called she would go out. There was 
- agood deal of intermittent clapping. That meant another bundle. It was 
_ getting easier, for the crouwd to clap and to laugh. Miss Wilson was very 


‘tired, She made up her mind to get good and tight on Christmas and te 
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transition 


Morris. She was a good sport. She went up to Mr, Ravenwood and led him — 
out to the cloak room, As he left, he pulled down the strap of the bathing 
suit from a white plump breast. The room got quiet the minute he was _ 
gone. Everybody was tired out from laughing, they were stone sober and 
restless. Those sitting near Mr. Wardell began asking why there wasn’t _ 
anything to drink. Mr. Wardell said it wasn’t his fault, he had said all 
along thirty-three bottles of Chianti was not enough but Deshell and 
Emory had said more would be too much. A little grumbling group formed 
around Wardell. They said it was plain to see Ravenwood was getting it, _ 
why weren't they ? Wardell began to get sore to have them pick on him ~ 
and he left the room, He went out to the pantry and told Deshell and the _ 
ad man that they had better take a cab and get some more booze. There 
was a little argument and Wardell said he would advance the cash and 
get it out of Ravenwood later. The three of them left. 
Miss Wilson sat by herself in the pantry. She had been helping herself 
freely to the gin. She sat in a corner and leaned her head on the table. 
Sounds from the next room seemed louder than they should be. She knew _ 
she must be pretty tight. Anything for an excuse to sit there quietly. She 
dozed a little and her ears roared. A waiter coming in abruptly woke 
her up. She went to the door, opened it a crack. Ravenwood was still going 
strong. He was wound up all right. The three men came back as she stood 
there. ‘‘ Where is it ? ”’ she said. 
“* Couldn’t get it, ’ said Wardell. 
« Why not ? I never heard of such a thing, in this town. ” 
** Well, we didn’t, ’’ said Deshell, “* we knew Ravenwood wouldn’t — 
stand for anything but Chianti for the crowd and we couldn’t getit. That’s 
that, *’ 
‘“ That’s how it is, ’’ said the ad man, “ we couldn’t get it, honest.” 
“ It’s getting late, anyhow, ” said Wardell, “ somebody had better — 
get him turned on to the presents. That’s to the point. ” 
“They'll be turning us out, soon, ”’ said Deshell, “‘ we only got this — 
room until six o’clock. ” a 
** You do it, ”’ said Deshell, ‘‘ You’re the one, Wardell, to do it. Get him a 
turned on the presents, ”’ Wardell grumbled that he was tired of always ~ 
doing the dirty work but looking at his watch, he went around through the 
halls to be at the door of the cloak room when Ravenwood came out. Miss 
Wilson went back into the Spanish room. Ravenwood was in the cloak — 
room as she came in and everybody was whispering how late it was getting. 
Then Emory began on the piano and Ravenwood, as fresh as at the ~ 
beginning, came running in dressed as Kiki. He had added more rouge and 
his cheeks and mouth flamed. “ Here I am, boys and girls, Don’t youlike — 
this costume ? They get better and better. Don’t you just love it ? 'm 
Kiki, Do you know who Kiki was ? No, you have to go to Paris for that. — 
Last summer I was in Paris. But with my wife. We were all around Europe., 
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‘laugh. It got a roar this time. 


- chair with her crossed feet resting on another, ‘“‘ You want Caroline’s plac 


« Ah, ’ said Ravenwood, “ It’s our little Caroline. Caroline wants m 
announce her engagement to Mr. G. L. Swanson. ” Everydoby howled 
They sat holding their fake money out of politeness, having counted a1 

hidden the real money in pockets and bags. Mr. G. L. Swanson was. th 
printer, a cross, bowlegged old man. When anyone wanted to pulla jo 
they said Mr. Swanson and Miss Wilson were eneaser It eR §0 


** Congratulate Caroline, boys and girls, or perhaps you hel bett € 
congratulate me. She is going to be taken off my hands at last. Ah y 
you with the thighs, ”’ pointing to Miss Morton who was sitting on o 


We'll see, if you area good girl. Here you are, Caroline, something to bw 
your trousseau with. *’ He tore open the fake money and flashed the sixty 
one dollar bills at the room, then let them scatter into the air like leaves, 
Miss Wilson grabbed awkwardly for them, her new black dress ripping a 
the hem. Everybody was laughing, Ravenwood most of all. He was s 
tight he thought everything he said was a scream. Wardell and the a 
man, now in a good mood, helped poor Miss Wilson. Even Mr. Windus lent 
a hand. The girls were getting up ready to make a rush for their coat: 
and hats. Ravenwood stood leisurely as if the party were going on foreve 
*“* Get started, ”’ said Wardell, “* just get going and he’ll HENS to leave. 7 
He can’t stay here all night. They need the room. ” Aa 
The waiters were lined up at the door. They had neon cleraalnye ther e 
for the last hour, looking sour, It was time for another party to take pos E 
session of the room and they would have to clean the place first. Cha S 
were overturned, fake money scattered everywhere. As people began to 
leave, they brightened and bowed and smiled. They wondered w 
Ravenwood would do for them. He had better not forget them. 
Ravenwood was turned toward the cloak room by Wardell and. Emory 
He didn’t want to go. He sailed out grandly in his Kiki costume. As he 
passed the head waiter, he stopped. Pretended to hunt in the bosom o 
his dress. Searched coyly in a stocking. ‘‘ Boys, ” he said, ‘* we can 
these fine fellows.go without a present. “Not at Christmas. But I don’ ts 
able to find it. ’ Wardell put his hand ina pocket and drew out a co 
bills. He sHoved them at the waiter and then took Ravenwood fir 
the arm. The rest of the waiters pushed forward to see how much 
‘What'd you get?” one wispered nudging the head waiter, 
The head waiter turned and frowned at the man. He was busy bowing ~ 
out Ravenwood. He wrenched his head around and whispered behin Bs 


hand, ‘ For Christ’s sake, can’t you wait till baby’s out of the vey pe 


Then he went on bowing to Ravenwood. 
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A TWIG, 
THRE SISTERS, 
AND & MOON 


by W. Sprague Holden 


As he (garbed and fitted in winter coat and muffler, whistling 
softly) fumbled in the shifting darkness for the evasive key slit, 
the vision of three fur-coated women, young, silvery-voiced, 
beautiful under the garish light of the corner lamp came again 
before him and for a fleeting second before the door opened on 
his third hard push became seriatim the trinity of Norns, his 
three blood sisters, the warlocks of Macbeth, going (under sealed 
orders, in disguise) he knew not where. Then the deep com- 
plaint of the chimes clock in the staircase corner, with a long 
asthmatic wheeze and grinding of internal verities, banged all 
thought of the triad from his mind. He looked at the clock. Eleven. 
Time swirled about him in the preliminary singing of the five-toned 
bells within ; time unlachrymosely passing in the stamp of his heavy 
feet on rubber treads, in the bumping of his heart against the sweat- 
“band of his hat, in the remembered (shut out now behind locked 
doors and windows bolted against the cold) roaring of the wind 
‘through stricken trees. He closed the door of his room on the 
‘fifth stroke, hung up his hat-on the sixth, and his coat and neck er- 
chief as the eleventh perished in cool ecstasy. bares 
_ There was a tri-cornered space of grass, unfrocked shrubs and 
sidewalks paralleling Tyburn, Holbrook, and Washburn Roads, 
‘where they came together in their wandering, touched and rambled 
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rs and hours. ”’ With that, embarrassment and mutual discom- XA 
ure took wings and were stabbed alive in flight by the library’s hae 
closing chimes. When they in turn were gone: ‘“‘ Are you waiting ‘ie 
for someone, or... ’’ and the “‘or ... ’ sent them walking in the dark Bei 
together, through slush, through roaring wind, beneath a dead ok 
white world that fled and shone again, binding them, for the time ie 
of walking, in youth’s high joy of blood beating warmly, of minds . 
touching and going quickly. They loved God (can God be integrated 
so ? ) for sending good life ineluctably into young flesh (and loving 
God was what but loving themselves ?) Her arm was through his 
own, two heads were down against the wind, they walked —— her a 
arm pressed tightly to him, and her voice, laughing, slightly i 
melodious, ran ahead in crystal trills, now was grave and throaty 
with a quiet joy that they should be together, walking this way. 
_ This is the way it would always be: a nacreous moon and the 
three furry sisters under the buzzing street light ; a twig tip touched 
in passing : these would: come back, laugh at time swinging un- 
lachrymosely, sternly past (here he switched out the light and 
climbed into bed) and adumbrate in their coming again, a greater 
glory — far greater than the one remembrance of a laughing girl. a 


It is time to explain myself - 
— Let us stand up ; 
What is known I strip away Ce 
i. I taunch all men and women \ 
forward with me into the UNKNOWN 


Walt Whitman. 
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crookedly on. There a hand, gloved in leather, touched the sno 
and rain-wet tip of a swaying bush; and touching did not kno ne 
_ the wetness of the chilled bark and the unburgeoning bud. Above | 
the gloved hand there rose an arm that joined a shoulder, the shoul- — 
der a neck, the neck a head, and in the head (squinting against the — 
flying drops) were eyes. Skyward at the touch they looked and no _ 
more than noted the triangle place, the buried brush, but saw the — 
strange anomaly of a moon in rain and snowy weather, now veiled, _ 
now free. “* What ”’ a voice said to the moon solemnly, theatrically 
(and it was not strange to find the voice his own) ‘if I should find : 
her ? ’ But Nature and immutable laws intervening, the moon’s — 
answer was lost (for all time), for suddenly arms were pitched into ; 
impossible angles, a leg flew up, and if it had not been for another - 
fortunately thrown in position to save him, he would have fallen. — 
As it was his hat fell off. The wet ice-glazed sidewalks were remo- _ 
tely aloof as he damned them silently and picked up the hat. They 4 
only stayed uncompromisingly as they were, sloshy, indifferent. — 
But the twig that brushed his hand breught up again the moment — 
of a hand touched at parting and laughing eyes and a mouth that | 
formed no words when his own were rumbled up from the cavern _ 
of his chest and were hurled with vehement spite into the whirls 4 
and gusts of the wind’s whipping currents: “ And when I do seem ~ 
to find her, she is already tangled up with somebody else.’ Inthe — 
silent interlude she slipped on the ice; clutched his arm tighter; — 
laughed, ‘‘ Oh!” ; and inclined her face upwards to him the better — 
to hear him say : “‘ But then, it’s best. Because if I did find her, then 
the fun of looking weuld go. ” ; . 
Down the stairs in the marble hall he came slowly, looking for 
adventure, looking for someone. And there she stood to every con- 
tradiction of his foreknowledge that she should not be there (for he ~ 
had no thought of her), her back towards him, studying half-opened ~ 
incunabula of the Renaissance and ragged papyri. The long talk of — 
what thousand poetasters, fools, and knaves, what Shakespeares © 
and what Bibles he left behind to crumble, fade, and pass in ashes ~ 
while he went down on marble steps, past Carra walls to stand and © : 
say : ‘‘Do you find them interesting — these old books ?”’ Gor who ~ 
will deny that dead centuries of glory should be pawned for an hour, — 
(a moment like this ?) Slowly — casually — she turned, as a stranger 
to a stranger, then quickly in smiling surprise : “‘ Oh, you startled q 
me ! I didn’t know it was you. Iam nearly half asleep from reading. 
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ommandeered a substantial two hour lunch, he sits down like a weary 
urist at one of the tables of the Pré Catelan. He is not idle as he toys so » 
half wittedly with the hors d’oeuvres. His master brain is doing things re- 
entlessly. Fussing hypothetical quadratic crimes. Weighing to infinitesi- 
mals pros and cons. Conjuring enticing traps, which, at the right moment, 
he will lay — sexually, on M’s path. Unravelling with his mental hands, of 
iron and gloved of course, the tangled skein. Observing human nature. 
Taking notes on life. 

And indeed, for a man of D’s ability, the observation of human nature 
is, aS a secondary occupation, quite worth while. He has seen so many 
faces : he can often spot the assassin even before he kills. Moreover, D. is 
the inventor of an instrument. He has a theory. He believes people are 
divided into two classes. 

There is no man, D. is convinced, who does not at least once a week 
desire to kill his father, mother, sweetheart, baby, sweetheart, wife, or an 
obnoxious friend or stranger. It is, however, an established fact that very 
few commit murder. Instead they argue, sulk ; raise their voice, slam a 
door; join an army, write a play, bite their nails; break china, weep, 
repent ; go in for drink, or women, or exploration ; buy flowers, collect 
stamps ; get old, go far away, ruin their health and disposition. Now this is 
not primarily due, D. thinks, to moral scruples, environment, lack of 
‘courage, but rather to inelastic nerves, sluggish reflexes, or — to speak 
electrically — unsatisfactory connections. The impulse, will to kill, pas- 
‘sing from brain to hand, or foot, through rough obstructed tubes, pheleg- 
matic plasms, turgid and drowsy mucous, damp bone, absorbent fat, loses 
so much of its pace and ardour on the way, reaches the terminals in so 
lean and fatigued a form, that it can scarce persuade the expressive agents 
— hand, foot or tooth, to administer anything more violent than a 
push, slap, nip, a tame kick, a vague ill-tempered gesture. Thus mere 

impediments of physique account for the so called good manners of our 
habitual types : our bourgeois Hamlets, cross sadists, kindly disposed free 
‘thinkers. There are some, however, more neatly joined, all of one consis- 
‘tent piece, whose impulses and reflexes dovetai!. Assisted by responsive 
‘nerves, running through oiled unimpeded channels to the hand or foot, 
the impulse loses none of its vigour by the way, but rather gathers delight 
and momentum. Even as they wish to kill, they kill, these rare spontan- 
eous fellows. Sooner or later they become what society calls assassins. 

How often, always in vain, has D. approached the Minister of the Inter- 
‘ior with a contrivance of his invention. “ Do you or do you not want to 
stop crime ? I-have in this small case the means to discover the rare few 
ho react, quicker than thought, to angry emotive urges. Speak but the 
word. In two generations, if you give me carte blanche, France should be a 
e place for reasonable invalids, conservative neurotics, men of learning 


nd politicians, ” 
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- By no means. He operates on my chaos, clarifies it, tidies it, deftly p 


RAUHREDISEG NOU ERED ECHR 


» by Laurenee Wail 


Suddenly I remember I was going to be my own deteauve: It is incum- 
bent on me to find, encounter, or perhaps create that part of myself which 
is able to detect. But what better meeting and creation place than the 
bed ? I kick off my boots. I go to bed. 

And now Iam in bed with my own detective. Do I sleep ? I'do. Does he 2 


out clues. These he weighs, catalogues, pigeon holes. He thinks hard. 
D. — the detective, is at B. — in bed. M. — the murderer, is at S. — 
somewhere. Now there are several roads from B. to S. BS, BAS, BBS, BCS, 
BDS and so forth ; like everything else they are limited by the alphabet. 
Almost immediately D. dismisses the straight road BS. M., an astute one, 
would never escape by a high road. e 
D. thinks. Presently, to give his professional intuition a fair abana he 
isolates his brain, entirely ceases thinking. The ruse works: against a | 
blackish background he perceives the three red capitals — BBS. He turns 
on his brain a little. Why are the capitals red ? he asks himself. The 
swer is obvious. They stand for blood. More and more confident, D. tu 
on the full current of his master mind. Does not BB stand for Bois de Bou- 
logne ? . 
D. snatches his hat, a taxi, drives to the renowned wood. It is, inde d, 
a typical hiding place, for a clever Parisian fiend. There are ant ae 
dark alleys for hide and seek. Hotly pursued, M. might, catlike, climb | e 


exhibitionists, large trousered vagabonds, neat pickpockets with whe 
ata pinch, M. could bewilder and delay the dull police. There are sati 
tory eating places where M., a criminal hence an artist, an artist he 
food lover, could enjoy a rich bite between pretty hair — breadth ese 

But D. is a sly one ; he knows how to play patience, cat and mouse, 
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HELLO ARE YOU WOMAN — WOMAN I SAID WOMAN — WHO 
AID HELLO WOMAN — HELLO I SAID WOMAN 


_ HAVE YOU SEEN A WOMAN QUESTION MARK SEND SAMPLE 
WOMAN OPIUM PERIOD NOTHING INTIMATE LIKE PERFUME 
PERIOD INTIMATE LIKE WOMAN LOVE ME LOVE MY WOMAN — 

HELLO YOU SAY BUSY — BLESS THE LITTLE WOMAN — LINE 

OR WOMAN BUSY — SHES A MANNISH WOMAN — YOU HAVE 
THE WRONG NUMBER — WRONG NUMBER OR WRONG WOMAN 

— SHE ISMY WRONG WOMAN — I AM HER WRONG NUMBER — 
HOLD MY OWN WRONG WOMAN — TAKE HER WOMAN NUMBER 


D. is more and more suspicious. Now, passing among the listless acacia 
trees toward the lake that lean hipped woman is languidly disappearing. 
D. pays the bill. Leaning on that hot dead air he follows the trail of heavy 
perfume. 

And now along the abandoned promenade, relic of an ancient sabbath 
before men died, D. follows the mannish woman. He goes, he goes, and ie 
yet knows not how he goes, the weather is so unexciting. Not a breeze Re 
blows, no bird sings; the trees inanimate with useless metal leaves are Nie 
waiting, waiting, for nothing or for an earthquake. No ripple wrinkles the 
black lake, it might be a sheet of tin, of ice, a mirror that reflects nothing. 
And yet, though nothing goes, D. goes and goes toward that tall disappear- 
ing shadow. His pulse beats, his blood pounds ; at any moment his veins 
may burst, there being on his humid outside no corresponding air pres- 
sure. 

And yet D. goes, he rather slides than goes, as though thrust forward 
‘by some cryptic force, a rolling carpet, or the residue of some former going. 
And now — is it that the unseen will has ceased to will ? is it that he has 
‘reached his term, his former going’s limit ? — he knows, even as he goes, 
‘that he is stopping. He stops and suddenly, though nothing separately 
tirs, not a leaf, not a ripple, he has the knowledge, sickening, that the 
arth on which he stands has reversed its forward motion, is tilting, mov- 
ng, coming towards him. And as he stops, that strange lean woman, 
ybject of his pursuit, or doom, stops, turns around, and now she comes, 
rifts rather, slowly toward him. She comes, she comes, somewhat like a 
Statue on wheels might come, moved by some silent and celestial engine. 
She comes and comes, somewhat like a tree might come, stiffly, not a 
bough bending, together with roots and scenery. She comes, slowly and 


yt 


mechanically she comes, she comes ; she is like a view approaching. And 
now are apparent her odd length, that hirsute muscular décolleté, that 
clumsy skirt, those in-growing breasts, that mouth rigid and red with 


Scene grin...... 
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transition — 


D. eats his olives. Sudden, he starts. At the next table a tall, at 
whiskered waiter is carving a handsome capon. The whiskers, obvi 
are false. Now why ? Now why ? 

W. — waiter, carves the capon. W! D. has a flair. For what is W 2 
M. upside down of course. W! Double You. Now if you be an bone 
why should you need a double ? 

D. calls the waiter. Then placing a fifty france bill in the convenient ly 


hollow palm : yi 
“Tm hungry. Id like a...... iy a 
« A chicken ? ” 
** No, not a chicken. I think I’d like a...... ey 
‘A duck ? ” 


«« No, not a duck. I think I’d like a...... i 

“A pheasant ? ” 

** No. I think I’d like a young and tender woman. 

D. peers down W’s eyes. In vain, the inner man ae not, nor even 
trembles. D. is amused. The very stiffness of W’s control gives him ane 
He should have appeared a little troubled. 

Sudden, waiter like, M. appears not to listen ; goes, slowly at first, then 
rapidly, towards the nearest corner. D. smiles. He can with his brain’ 5 
eye perceive M. running, sweating. 

D. waits. For the game of sleuth and fiend has its laws and regulation 
Even the glorious Holmes himself would usually finish his mutton chop 
before sending Watson for a hansom. 

And so D. waits. Ten minutes, twenty, still no food comes. Is the entire 
Pré Catelan in the pay of the waiter-murderer ? To pass the time, get some 
attention. D. oggles a heavy blonde. She will not smile ; hopefully, Dy 
casts a radish at her. Still she smiles not. D. throws a carrot. But s - , 
though troubled, she will not rise and come. Does she insist on Pisa’ 
leaning tower ? 

Annoyed, D, throws a plate, some apples, a banana. Tomediatal , 
like ants disturbed by a stick or foot, Wailers scurry in all dipccHon gs D. 
rises, shouts : ce 

“ What service. Where is my Hungarian goulash ?” ~ 

Generously sprinkling the sauce with antedote, D. tastes the piqu 
hemp. He chews, he chews, suddenly he has other interests. There, on 
left, alanguid manly woman dressed in black is gradually appearing. N 
as she passes close, she leaves on the June air, so strangely calm,a Duras 
passion perfume. Her eyes invite, defy. D. is suspicious. 

D. thinks, Telephonically, telegraphically. Proverbially, psycho 
Hy aeallys In time, in rhyme. et” 

WOMAN PERFUME OPIUM — BEWARE OPIUM WOMA 
BEWARE PERFUMED WOMAN — BEWARE WOMAN PERF 


0 
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spot becomes a taxi. And now D. can perceive M’s arms keeping time with 
the imprecations he hurls at the taxi driver. Suddenly, dragging its flat 
rear parts like a dog with worms, the taxi lurches forward. It lurches, 
lurches, then stops dead. In spite of the driver’s oaths M. does not feel 
like tipping. Having sprinted down several streets, he leaps into the Foire 
de Neuilly. 

D. runs. D. leaps. Too late. Those whirling, sat-on pigs ; those Russian 
mountains, emporiums of dull knives ; those immense genial mouths that 
feed on balls, and, having fed, grin, ask for more, and more ; those swings, 
now whitish or pale yellow, now pink or pinkish with flannelette, now 
thigh of clammy soubrette doing her best to charm the panting, squinting 
voyeur ; those bottles stuffed with greenish contorted things, our most 
young men and women; those boats, crowded with papa-mama flesh, 
rushing, so happy, happy to one franc fifty doom; those hoarse strong 
men, bearded ladies, mangy lions, fatigued serpents; those poor clay 
pipes, tantalized, maimed by would be marksmen ; that absurd egg rising 
and falling on an upright twig of water — confuse, distress D’s vision. 

And yet, though dazed, bewildered by this almost too merry round of 
people going round and round, D. has a mind, he uses it. Looking where 
desperate man should look — above, he is presently rewarded. There, in a 
swing, relaxing in a motion not his own, he perceives the ironical assassin. 

D. leaps. The jump, too slow perhaps, maybe too eager, at any rate ill 
timed, lands him in the wrong swing. Now while M. swings north, D. 
swings south. There is a moment, however, when the swings, crossing, all 
but touch. The adversaries select this moment for professional conversa- 
tion. 

~ Come on. The game’s played out. ” 

M. removes his hat. ‘‘ Which game, to be precise, do you refer to ? ” 

D. swings south and then north. M. north and then south. Then, as 
they cross : 

* Better surrender. I’ll jail you de luxe in the Ritz. ” 

« Fleas in the Ritz,’ cries M., quoting from a well known classic. 

D. swings north, then south. M. south then north. Then, as they cross : 

“Come on. Give up. Get out. ”’ 

Suddenly M. looks ugly. “ I'll see you dimmed and beggared. ”’ | 

D. swings south, then north. M. north then south. Then, as they cross : 

«‘ Hands up, ” cries D. “ I'll shoot. ” 

M. yawns. ‘‘ Come on. You wouldn’t do anything so obvious. ” 

The swings slow down. M. leaps out. D. follows. 

But the holiday crowd, surly and jovial, fat and fat, pleasure loving 
_ but seeking that pleasure selfishly, justice loving, but short sighted in its 
love, allows M., society’s foe, to exploit it against its higher interests, In 
fact those mothers, fathers, nurses, brats are so many pawns pushed, 
‘elbowed, twisted this way, that, by the limbs and trunk of the assassin. 
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_ shall see — with one blow to end his victim. Swinging his mighty boot — 


: transition 


D. eeadere! Suddenly, i in his quick brain, is born an observation, ‘ 
red and rigid mouth is too obscene to be a woman’s. ‘ 

D. takes a foward step. Then, firmly : : M., alias Woman, alias W: 
I arrest you for Miss Fogg’s murder. ” . 

And now as the adversaries clash and clasp in fearful death embrace, 
the weather, so long suffering from suspense, ruins itself completely. The 
sun goes out. Fat thunders clap. The lake, outraged by the winds and 
waters of the hostile sky, growls and roars, lifts itself, spits on its lofty rival, 

Meanwhile, assisted by frequent lightning fits, their own mad eyes, D_ 
and M., rejuvenated by the storm, their spite, strike, stifle, tear each other 4 
For a considerable period, each surpassing his adversary in heroic feats 
and mean ruse — both are Achilles, both are Odysseus — the combat at 
appears undecided. There is, however, a pitch of cruelty Lo which M., 
murderer, hence unsuppresséd, cannot so easily attain as the ‘hibited 
detective. M’s leg and foot work, impeded by the skirt, falls far below 
his rival’s. And now, a mangled caricature of his former self, M. wobbles on 
the parapet of the lake, his sadistic foe in front, a fresh water grave behing 
him. D. pauses, breathes once, twice ; he wants — an error in tactics, Wi 


the right, he kicks with all his power. Alas, he has put too much of himsel f 
into the blow. He follows M. into the water. 
I am no fish, tin can, to see and describe that struggle under water 
Presently as eased with storm the waves subside, slip, relax into the nol 
mal horizontal ; as, having dissolved the clouds, the sun peers forth, sul 
veys the moist ‘and jocund scenery, a darkish object, a head, D’s, is seen 
to plop up through the lake’s placid surface. 
For a while, lackadaisically, D. swims about. He is disheartened. He q 
did not intend so brutally, without technique, to drown the grim assassin. 
He floats about ; suddenly he shows signs of interest. What is that blackish 
object over there ? M’s head, of course. Exhilarated. D. strikes out. Every 
ten yards he gains an inch. And yet M. is the first to beeen the shore, Te 
takes the only taxi. : 
D. lands. The only vehicle in sight is a kiddy-kar nropelled by a youth ; 
ful driver. D. fights, defeats the child. Pushing violently with his ri 
foot, he scorches the dark grey asphalt. i 
D’s right foot is a marvel. Every fifty yards he gains a yard on the 1911 
taxi. But his main propeller, his right shoe’s sole, is wearing out. It is worn 
out. For a while he depends on his sturdy home knit sock, a spongy corn. 
Alas, though recently pedicured, D. loses ground. And now, far up the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, the taxi is but a spot, a speck, discon 
ingly disappearing. D. does not bide his time. Not raising his rev 
above the hip, he shoots twice at the speck’s posterior. _ 
Two tires pop. The taxi squats. Throwing aside his 1924 Kidd 
D. starts to run. He runs, the speck grows, becomes a spot ; he ru 
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__tures maeaded to Poprecent ease, D. perceives the ete of the great city. 

Stock broker artists. Pretty old men. Opulent Jewesses in rags bought from 

Teal beggars. Slapback aristocrats. Nude grandmothers. Pretty twelve 
year old girls. Bohemians. More Bohemians. 

M. and D., obviously fresh from fatigued Europe, are asked to teach 
hand kissing. They sit and drink. All sorts of things they drink and drink. 
And drink. Stone rums and distilled onions. Primaeval gins. Hark inks. 
The most personal white wine made daily in the house by aged, feeble 
drinkers. Oak alcohols. Old tawny rusts. Hog beers. 

Suddenly D. feels peculiar. His head, perhaps an error, seems too large 
for the basement. Also too light. He fears it will hurt the ceiling. 

And M. goes deathly paper. ‘* I think we have been poisoned. ”’ 

Irishly, the Jewish bartender scoffs. ‘‘ What d’you think this is ? A 
Vichy tasting parlour ? ” Hse 

But M., old European, takes exception to the manners of the waiter : 

“ T say... ’’ he gulps. “‘ I say, kind Sir, please give me a glass of sel- 
zer. 

D. holds his head. *‘ Oh, my stomach’. Oh, my little liver ! ”’ 

The bartender looks ugly. “ Say, what’s the kick ? Haven’t you had 
your kick ?’’ To a pretty old man: ‘* Kick em out, Nancy. ” 


Offended in their prides and behinds, M. and D, stagger out. Then they 3 


fall down. Fortunately there are a great number of stone pillows on the 
curb. D. chooses one of the best. Then, drawing the side walk sheet-like te 
his chin : : Bes 1 aay eae 

** Bout ten o’clock. We can sleep a couple of hours. ” 

And yet, with so much serious work ahead, D. dares not enjoy to the 
full his drunken slumber ; he must keep at least one eye open. Presently, 
far off in London Town, Big Ben strikes five. Five ! That means twelve in 
New York. Groaning, D. makes an effort. Shortly after 12:15, he mana- 
ges to raise himself on his elbow. 

Meanwhile, from his strategic position some five yards away, M. wat- 

ches D.’s every movement. The detective is evidently bent on perfoming 
the duties of his profession. M. tightens his muscles. Then, as D. fumbles in 
~a hundred pockets for the warrant, M. rolls into and beyond the gutter. 
Gradually, wobbling in their boots, the two men rise. M. in the lead by 
eight yards, they stagger down Fifth Avenue. About 12: 45, D. makes an 
_ important effort. Too soon : his wool legs give, he slips and crashes. M. has 
- not stopped. Eventually, on the stroke of two, he reaches the summit of 
the hill south of the Public Library. He gains another twenty yards in the 
~ long roll down to the Waldorf-Astoria. 
‘ Leaning against the robust historic monument, M. takes a rest. But 
there is no rest for such as he, one with blood in his hands, a guilty con- 
cience. Soon, far too soon, he perceives D. rolling gently toward Thirty — 
ourth street. - 
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- lends him his private Farman. 


transition — 


By dint of wheedling, shoving, kind words, brate force, M. has man: 
to place a large mass of mob between himself and his pursuer. Employing — 
similar methods, pushing, pressing, now wriggling, bribing, now coaxing, — 
striking, always insisting. D. too has noticeably progressed. The ‘mob, 
however, but slightly flustered by the manners of M., society’s flay, is less _ 
well disposed to the onslaught of D., though he be its friend and henefacton 
Mutters are heard, clenched fists seen ; - the women particularly resent D’s — 
hasty roughness. Their eyes glare, their fingers itch for hair, their outraged — 
bosoms hurl back the dutiful detective. The mob growls, roars; at any 
moment, D. knows, he may be lynched, tarred, at any rate desecrated. And 
so, though he would prefer to act, he is compelled to do some thinking, 
There is only one thing to do, he thinks ; immediately he does it. Antici- s 
pating the public will, he slips, falls, dies — or seems to. And now, creeping — 
like a gentle snake between those boots, those legs, sniffing most awful — 
odours, seeing terrible sights, crushed by hobnail, damped by dogs, bahia é 
the crowd’s sweat, forced, literally, to eat the dust, he finally ners 
through sheer skill and patience at the Porte Maillot. a 
D. stands up, looks around. But he has lost many precious minutes — 
among the boots. M. is the first to reach the station. i 
And the first to reach the harbour. D. runs, wades, swims. Presently mea 
stops. Far out, on the ironical horizon line, a puff of smoke is languidly 
disappearing. 4 
D. swims back, wades back, walks back. Till closing hour he stands in — 
line outside the Naval Police office. Next morning, from daybreak on,. 
he waits six hours. In vain: the red taped captains will not see things his 4 
way. They insist the assassin will be at home in free America. 4 
D. takes a train to Paris. Once in thecapital he drops cards on several — 
official mistresses. Will the Ministry endure till he has received his let 
ters ? But all the world, as usual, loves a lover. D. loves well and often ; 
his pa tient passion is eventually rewarded. The aged Air Minister himself 


And now, as M. issues forth from the customs, D. effects a dainty inde 
ing on Tenth Avenue. Seeing his favorite sleuth, M. salutes, runs. D. also. } 
runs. About 8: 30 he overtakes the assassin on Times Square. 

M. stops, lifts a hand. ‘ One moment, I know a place where we can get 
genuine wooden whiskey. ’ y 

A truce is called. Till midnight, both agree, there shall be no proceedin, 
M. turns down the most convenient street. Broadway, knocks at a do 
To the negro lady policeman who replies, he shows his Jewish dollars. 
Sunnily, like a girlish mother, the balmy brown thing smiles. “‘ Make your- 
selves quite at home. After we’ve uplifted ourselves with the stufi, well 
holler the spirituals. ’ 

They enter a brown cellar. The room, artistically lit by candles of 
wax — a trouvaille, is very crowded. There, scattered in complicated 0S= 
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Haurenee Wail 
grows, slides, gathers speed ; within five minutes at this rate it will have 
gone beyond a nostril. 

Rigid with fear, unable owing to great lassitude to stir, M. watches the 
steady progress of his indefatigable opponent. Relentless as Nemesis, 
steady as a snail winning a marathon, D. crosses the tremendous floor. 
He raises a hand, grips a chair high, hoists himself into the ether. For sev- 
eral minutes chair and men tremble in uneasy equilibrium. Then the chair 
settles on all four legs. The man sits. There is nothing between M. and D., 
but four feet of smooth white table. 

The waiter wakens. ‘‘ Did you say coffee, brother ? ’’ Slowly, in time, 
the two men nod. The waiter grunts. He smacks one cup of coffee on the 
centre of the table. 

_ And now from opposite directions toward that steaming cup two 
hands race across the white table surface. They race, they race ; and now, | 
in but three minutes, half of the two foot no man’s land is traversed ; and 
now, one minute later, one foot four inches. Forty seconds later, but five 
inches from the restorative bourne, no longer steaming, M. signals his 
hand to sprint. Does D.’s hand follow suit ? No. To the hundredth of an 
erg that clever brain has gauged the ressources of his oppenent. Nor, as 
it is soon proved, has D. made an error in computation. A bare half inch 
from the cup, M’s hand, all in, comes to a complete standstill. D. signals: 
all speed ahead. | 

But if D. has prettily assessed his rival’s strength, he has underestimated 
his own forces. His forefinger, too swiftly launched, strikes, shakes the 
‘cup, causing several drops to leap and fall upon M.’s little finger. M. lifts 
the finger. He bends his head. He is the first to taste the coffee. 

' Whipped back to youth by the potent lunchroom cafieine, M. dashes 
for Sixth Avenue. D., however, though somewhat demoralized, upset, 
has not been idle during those minutes M, has been head bending, finger 


lifting. Behold, by a series of brutal jerks, D. has brought his head directly 


over the cup of coffee. M. has hardly begun to finger suck, when D., en- 
trusts his head to gravitation. And now, while the assassin dashes for the 
street, D. laps the invigorating mixture of coffee, porcelain, sawdust. Two 
- seconds later, fully restored, he leaps after his opponent. 

Language is a sluggish medium to relate the pace of these two runners, 
one fleeing, t’other going after. Trucks, taxis, ambulances seem at a wor- 
ried standstill. As to the Elevated, relatively, it goes backwards. Unwary 
pedestrians struck in the rear are tossed across the street ; uncomplain- 


ingly, anonymously end their lives, mere stains on the walls of some 


_. stone building. Others, slightly off the runners’ path, are denuded by the 
excessive cyclone. 

At the same time, to judge by rude chronometer, M. is at Washington 
_ Square and at the Battery. He dives. A minute later D. follows him into 
' the puddle. And, indeed, for swimmers like M. and D., the Atlantic isa 


Nhe 


sks 


But M. upset, depressed, can hardly through the fog of fumes commun- 
ieate with his legs — so distant. He kicks. He kicks. Are they really h | 
legs — these things he kicks, or are they merely part of the boots — not 
his, he stole from Viscount Goldsmith ? Still, whether his legs or not, hee 
must set them in motion. After some time, by dint of will, suggestion, 
quack Hindu charms, a sort of message is conveyed from his drugged head 
to the meat in his boots. Like an old veteran without feet and calves he 
erawls on knees and hands along West Thirty-Fourth Street. a 

And now, about 3: 15, itis. D. who has come to an unwilling stop against a 
the chocolate Waldorf. He too feels slack. But the sight of M., so slowly - 
crawling, restores, or seems to restore, a fraction of his former vigour. 
Grinding his teeth, D. tries to sit. Having sat, he tries to stand, He stands 
and tries to step. He steps, attempts a stride, He strides. Suddenly he 
collapses. f 

For a while, rocking from side to side on his back, he tries with hands 
and feet to get a purchase on the air, pull himself up by it. He pants, he 
groans. He prays and swears. In vain : he cannot quite turn over. Finally, 
as there is nothing else to do, D. tries to think. At first he fails. He tries, 
again. Several times, he almost succeeds. And now, quite rapidly, he thinks 
or thinks he thinks, at least one word a minute. 

«« P—_pp—er—er—haps if —I—t—t—_tt—a ke : 
s—sh—ort——-n—ap [—m—may—be—a—a—able——to—er—cr — 
aw!—or—h—h—hob ble . 

D. takes a condensed nap, intense in depth, inconsiderable in duration. 
He awakes refreshed. Tnen calling every trick and sinew into play, he 
entirely turns over. ‘a 

Out of breath, he takes another rest, short but effective. Then, distrib- 
uting his sodden weight evenly on palms and knees, he crawls rapidlyup | 
Thirty Fourth Street, reaches the corner of Sixth Avenue just in time to 
see D’.s heel disappear into the Bryn-Mawr lunchroom. 48 

M. meanwhile is making plans. If he can cross that immense floor; am 
lift himself onto that chair, order refreshment, partake of it, he will regain — 
his strength, be able to defy that pest — D., his pursuer. He sleeps a 
while. Then gradually, one by one, he makes, succeeds, the afore mention- 
ed efforts. ; . 

« W—w—w—aiter 
offy. ”’ 

The service, however, is poor as usual. Some time elapses. Presently, 
4 :38, M. perceives D.?s bat brim,then his nose, turning the corner into t 
lunchroom. 40H 

M. trembles. The intelligent observer with the right optical instrument 
and time to spare could perceive the assassin’s hair languidly slanting 
upward, the pores about the brow gradually yawning open. And now, 
close to the temple, a drop of moisture is apparent to the naked eye. It — 
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er—er—negg——k—k—_up—_k—_k  —— 


30 of a storm cloud. Desolkns) iy ssi iis fo or algo D. 
urn Become smoke, stretches forth tentacles of fog that merge into 
victim, or friend, or persecutor. And now before the unhurried gaze of 
ig ‘those ironical young men a supreme battle is enacted. But D., not knowing — 

which nimbus is himself, whether he is absorbing, being absorbed, suffers 
a thousand deaths, or births, or marriages in that curious oriental twilight. — 
But there is no mercy in the eyes of those old-faced young men, nor in that 
_ fog that rises so languidly from those lean pipes, as though from forgotten 
funeral pyres. Nor is there any mercy a ENE OU NAMEN Gg SG AS 


THE END OF EUROPE) 


The Ghatiorad hull of a fomboat stuck in the sand, a fire of drift- 
wood, a bottle of black wine, black heetles, the med ery of seagulls 
Jost in the fog, the sound of the tide creeping in over the wet sands, 
pre Ee aciRstone in the eel-grass behind the dunes. 


Harry Crosby. 


transition | 


puddle. Shortly before noon, assisted by their own backwash, they ¢ 
the chalky cliffs of Albion, Along the old Bath road they run, throug 
London, then to Dover. Careless of passport formalities, they refuse t 
slow down at the frontiers. And now Berlin, Warsaw are far behind, an 
now Kovno and Minsk. A little further, on the steppes, D. having found 
his fourteenth wind is running considerably faster. At Moscow he is barely 
two miles behind his weakening opponént. 
a And yet, despite his pace, the rapidly changing scenery, D. does find 
Ma: time to think. Shall he sprint fifty miles or so, give M. a scare, suddenly 
iu and quietly stop, turn around, trot calmly west, meet M. as he, having . 
circled the earth, staggers wearily into Picadilly ? But no — the ruse is’ a 
stale. Besides he has already wasted too much time in art and thought and oy 

~ such stuff. He holds to the straight line. er: 
They pass through Kazan, Omsk. Approaching Tomsk, D. is a short — 
mile behind. He gains at least a yard a mile on the great Siberian Steppes. 
M. weakens in Mongolia. His left leg limps. He has seriously scotched his Hy 
shin leaping the wall of China. 
Sensing his doom, M. already thin, sweats down to the dry bone. Still 
he.limps on at the reduced rate, a fairly swift one, of fifty fifty a minute. — 4 
Once, feeling nervous, he turns around. Descending the hill but three 
hundred yards away is his able bodied pursuer. M. increases to sixty sixty. ie 
D. without calling his reserves into play responds with sixty two sixty two. a 
Presently — he is about to die, or sob, or surrender — M. perceives in the 
Minx suburbs of Ling o Ling, close to the Summer Tomb of the Serene — : 
Chink, a dark luxurious hole. Just in time he swoons down it. 4 
D. smiles, He knows there is no other issue from that hole except 
through resurrection. - a 
And now, along those timeless oriental corridors, so softly padded, in a 
and out of the lamenting poppy girls, the death foes wend their way, — r 
_--—-—s towards that seeming terminal beyond the twilight, that dusky. mirror. 
Bh They pass, more like shades than men they pass, or float, through the 
o luminous darkness, that drowsy sheen, which is like the memory of serenity 

in a dream, a mellow phosphorescence. And, as they pass, the pale old- 
faced young men rise from their pink cushioned coffins, look, see, and 
know, having known turn aside, return to their lean pipes, their dream of 
old slow things, marriages, banquets, battles in cumbrous velvets enacted 
long ago with solemn ceremony. And even as D. goes, or floats, or fades, he 
knows he is not a man but a dream, the dream of one of those old-faced 
young men, being wafted, along with the blue smoke — the body, refuse 
their dream, towards that seeming mirror, that end or that beginning 
Still, haunted by the memory of some old routine, he reaches for that other 
shadow, M., the erstwhile reason of his floating. And, as he reaches, 
shadow fastens on the mirror, turns into water like a breath, and, hay 
vaporized, returns, a creature soft, immense, with arms like minarets 0! 
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a REAR see ) Si i : 

not only the wet-nurse of music but its guardian ; in literature the ideologies 
of government, of philosophy and of religion have played dominating 
roles. Naturally, in our period of disintegration of these “‘ eternal values ”’. 
stress is laid on form and esthetics is based on form. Until we have a race 
of super-men who can get along without illusions, our humanity is in a 
state of pernicious anemia for want of new gods and new creeds. Our mani- 
festo writers represent a genuine cry of distress. 

The bankruptcy of art as form is evidenced in the latest work of Joyce, 
an experiment of ill-omen for literature as it involves the justification of 
words as sounds. We are not afraid that the boundaries of the arts will 
melt away --let them fuse, if they can, but if the result will be a fusion of 
patterns, all art will be reduced to a vast tautology. The development of 
Joyce from a romantic poet, to an impressionistic novelist, to a genius dis- 
closing the divine spectacle of civilization with its pants down, to the pre- 
sent dislocation of language and aural centers, is paralleled in the quixotic 
story of our time, with its surrender of science to metaphysics, of mathe- 
matics to esthetics, of character to money-values. 

We have no panacea to offer but respectfully suggest that writers de- 
clare a recess from original work and go into meditation, observation, the 


discipline of clear thinking, and the joy of living. Too much is written, any- - 


way, and our authors can well afford to wait for the emergence of new, cen- 
tralizing values which are now in the making. In the meanwhile, they can 
hasten the emergence and even help to create the new values — not literary 
values, but idées-forcées the dynamic ideas that sometimes move in slogans 
and sometimes in art.In this way we will have less mediocrity and impotence 
and more sound thinking, so that literature will benefit in the long run. 
Yes, we ask the young artists to become apprentices and to waive mastery 
for a few years. Will they make the sacrifice ? 

And in this scheme, transition can play an important part: become the 
first journal of research, analysis, observation ; become a clearing-house for 
first-hand study of tendencies, under-currents, latencies ; establish the first 
institute of man, worthier far than the Rockefeller or the Carnegie Institutes ; 
and in such a mission justify the support of America. 

FREDERICK N. SARD. 


4 ‘ 
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PH PHECANICAL MELONEU MM 


I must say that the remarks of Hochwohlgeborene J osephson on the 
American Caravan were provocative, as they say in the press. Personally 
his words had no more enlightenment for me than the opuses turned out 
so mechanistically by Miss Isabel Patterson and her cohorts in Iowa or 
Oklahoma. I found his glittering term ~ immersed-in-life *’ as deceiving 
| as the efforts of the women’s clubs. He has the same appalling facility for 
juggling together names of little or no affiliation. According to Friend Jo- 
sephson, Morley Callaghan, Hemingway, Herrmann et al swelter in the 
same immersed-in-life puddle that sustains Margery Latimer (Representa- 
tive Extraordinary of My Belly is a Rose School) and William Shepard, of 
no known variant. This is hardly the fine tooth combing of the discrimi- 


/ 
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: ating or distinguished critic. Granted that the tendency of the Caravan 


LE PRERS 


A BiG JOB FOR TRANSITION 


Is there any relationship between the increasing number of manifestos on 
art and the low production of genuine works of art ? 

There is undeniable vigor in some of these manifestos, along with lame 
philosophy and lack of self-knowledge. There is no real esthetic : co-lateral 
effects are confused with primary factors — thus mechanization is either 
lampooned as the enemy of art or invoked as a new stimulus for art. Social — 
and political phenomena are equally fertile premises for eonclusions which 
cancel each other. te 

The symptom is not new ; nor is it alarming. It is important to differen- 
tiate maladies of the individual and maladies of the milieu. In sounding this 
note, I hasten to disclaim any intention of applying the clues of freudian 
psychology to art: such a procedure is both unscientific and mephitic. I 
am concerned only with the fact that in certain special instances, physio- 
logical factors may play a decisive role in determining an artist’s direction 
or change of direction. This is a fact that cannot be blinked even if our admir- 
ation for artists like Joyce and Proust is the other side of reason. an 

There is nothing to be gained by disguising the relationship between — 
Proust’s physical condition and his pre-occupation with the infinitely small; 
or in avoiding reference to Joyce’s eye-trouble, since the human brain is 
an “‘ eye-brain ’’ and the language center is in closest relation to this struc- 
ture. The breaking-down of words in Joyce’s third period may have started 
not as a deliberate artistic program but as a physiological reaction which — 
was later organized by his uncanny craftsmanship ; his genius works won- 
ders even with disintegration but cannot transcend it. (Virtuosity, like skill _ 
in chess, is the faculty with the longest life). . ae 

If the hypothesis is true, then the friends and admirers of Joyce are doing 
him a disfavor in accepting his latest work as significant, potential for the 
future of literature, etc. ‘ oe 

To return to the manifesto-symptom. The multiplication of manifestos 
has a healthy side ; in them one finds the half-articulated admission tha 
the main contribution of modern literature is largely a formal one of tech- 
nique, complexity of patterns, etc. By implication, the malcontents are 
searching for a central ideology to take the place of the dear departed human- 
istic ideologies which fed art for centuries. All arts are the custodians of © 
the ruling concepts of a given period, and from these concepts art waxes 
with ‘ vitality ’’, ‘‘ meaning ”’, “ significance ’’. The christian church was 
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hen one correspondant finds that we have voted for black, and another 

we have committed ourselves to the white, then the futility of con- 
pane auch discussions becomes all-apparent, as foreseen, and the necessity 
aa ing something, of providing examples, seems all the more imper- 


ve. 
tam astonished and disturbed, on the other hand, by the ill-natured and 
hi ghly personal attacks made on me by Miss Waverly Root. One enjoys, 
intercourse with fellow minds about the books or the letters one writes, 
provided that there is a basis of equality in reasoning power. Such equality 
can scarcely exist when one of the parties is given over to feminine hysteria. 
And so, for my part, I should be perfectly content to leave Miss Root to — 


for the sake of the last shreds of human dignity. 
MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. 


* 
* OF 


THE COLT OF THE FAMILIAR 


Your lordships, worships and pumpships, 
| Is this a faction fight or can I join 
in ? James Joyce is a product neither of England nor America but of Ireland. 
To forget this fact is to overlook something of his significance. James Joyce 
in this latter age succeeded in securing for his country a place in interna- 
tional literature. Had it not been for the curse of American and English 
appreciation others might have done this too ; the fact remains that James 
Joyce has been the first in this epoch. 
_ he Irish people are an unromantic and unsentimental race given to 
marrying for cows, and the average Irishman has the very sensible beliet 
that there is not the differ of a cow between any two women in Ireland. 
Irish writers, thinking of applause in England and America (to calm inter- 
‘national jealousy I give precedence to these places in turn), have been 
both romantic and sentimental and have, in consequence, written over 
‘our heads. There has thus been a complete divorce between the Irish people 
and the literature written in their name. James Joyce has come along and 
written of a phase of Ireland as she exists and people don’t like it. “* I like 
to think the French are the sort of people a man ought to find in a country 
dike France, ” said the poor disillusioned Englishman when he found the 
French, instead of being a polite people, could be both very rude and 
completely absurd. So Americans and Englishmen (it is America’s turn 
to be first this time) are shocked and scandalised that the notion they 
had of the inhabitants of Dublin should be upset. That is one reason for 
attacks on James Joyce and explains in part the ferocity of the attack on. 
him in Dublin by adherents of the Dark Rosaleen or whatever they call 
the sickly creature. wh 
_ The next point is that J oyce’s manner of utterance is new and unfamiliar. 
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is toward the Immersed-in-Life school of fiction, I should likes: 
discerning definition of just what that immersed-in-life business is. To t: 
John Herrmann'’s Engagement as the Type is baffling. Type of what ? 
one would deny that there is at work a definite im-brooding aches! Ge Ly 
well set on the doings of Freud and the dark consciousness, but 7 
they ? There is also a school that is definitely determined to work on 
materials of the outer as well as the inner air. Mr. Josephson should st 
these two tendencies a little more closely before he smears his immersed- 
in-life slogan so generously. He is too easy. To his eyes Miss Porter’s lucid 
prose and the chained to the floor writing of Edna Bryner all swim in 4 


same fount. ir 
I find in his distaste for the characters in Mr. Herrmann’s Engagement 
the same sqeemishness that characterises the aforesaid Miss Patterson. She 
too wants to read about people whom she would like to meet. There is als 
the curious moral survival of wanting a character elevated, if only ina poeti- 
cal way. A sort of lunge toward fundamentalism which wants to deny 
man’s ape ancestry. A puritan distaste for knowing. I don’t know what a 
this shouting about the poetic in man amounts to but I should say that at 
the present stage of the game it needs proof. Especially in an age headed, 
as Herr Josephson himself contends, toward the mechanistic millenium. 
The age of Zola, which he finds so stimulating, is not our age, and alas ma 
be disappearing from the scene notwithstanding the sewers, faster than some 
choice few of us would think. Allin all, I find the position of Mr. J osephson 
singularly like that of Mr. Gold. Both are hell bent toward a banalium, one 
communistic, the other mechanistic. Both utter hoarse cries to loyal cohorts, 
both point the finger of derision at other Pathfinders, or rather deny that 
there is more than one Path. Pathfinder Josephson and Pathfinder Gold 
both paint enviable pictures of the promised land. Both have such jolly 
cohorts, such enthusiastic, robustious, forward looking companions in thei 
steady tread toward the Soullenium. I ean’t make up my mind which gent 
is the better bet. Both are undoubtedly sound. There’s not a question in my 
mind but that we are all headed toward some sort of a bolognyum. Yours for 
the Aluminium. 


' 
JOSEPHINE HERBST j 


+ 
* * 


Mr. JOSEPHSON/ ANSWERS HIS CRITICS 


New-York, March 5, 1929. 
Dear Jolas. 


fi,I am somewhat distressed that my observations on our exiled artists. 
should have aroused such exacerbated and cholerie comments as you hay 
published recently. ee YA 
I can sympathize with Mr, Hamilton Basso, of New Orleans, in his anxie' 
over the approaching immolation of that charming provincial capital 
whose Vieux Carré he finds streets which rival the rue Campagne Premiér 
And Mr. Murray Godwin, of Detroit, — otherwise intelligent — comm 
the sheer error of still deeming action on the political plane te be valid. F 
the rest I appreciate his little joke in assuming that I refer to Mr. Henry Fe 
as a schizoid ! Secretly he must be aware that I had reference rather 
sons like your Miss Waverly Root... ae et 
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‘oblems have long been pondered over, and abandoned as futile E 
ible, by mankind’s loftiest intellects, has not the slightest effect Ae 
own troubled cogitations. For between their minds and those of foreigners 
there is a distinct disharmony of culture and temperament. 

_ Temperament, — What is temperament ? 

The essence of character ; the vital spark of emotion ; the dynamic pulse 
of action. Temperament determines individual and group behavior ; culture 
defines it. Feudal barons lived savagely because their temperament was 
savage. Mediaeval torture suited the temperament of mediaeval torturers. 
Likewise, puritanic bigotry flourished when the English temperament be- 
came ripe for it. And the New England temperament for Christian Science. 
The Jew is a pacifist by temperament, whatever his principles may be. 
Heine could change his creed like a cloak because his actual religion, the 
essence of his temperament, remained in his blood. I cannot conceive of an 
Oriental becoming a true Methodist or Presbyterian. How could he shake 
off the non-Protestant characteristics inherent in his nature, — the primal 
legacy of his climate, and blood, and tradition ?... 

_ And conversely, I say, it is the Anglo-Saxon’s lack of positive tempera- 
ment, even more than his lack of long centuries of culture, that makes him 
seek a creed to cling to. Without a formal religious doctrine and ethical 
code, he feels like a ship without ballast or compass. On the other hand, — 
no sooner is he in the bosom of some church, or cult, than he becomes water- 
logged, or spins about in a narrow circle of proselyting fervor, instead of 
sailing with upright keel toward noble self-achievement. 

Follow the careers of G. K. Chesterton, Wyndham Lewis, T. S. Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, Max Eastman, William E. Walling, Gorham Munson... If 
their erratic inconstancy were merely the result of self-interest — like that 
of charlatan-opportunists — it might be overlooked, as one overlooks other 
ugly fruits of necessity. But rather is it the expression of fundamental char- 
acter, of crumbling integrity of intellect under the strain of fear, or pain, 
or boredom... 

Thus, every new utterance of Chesterton’s is a surprise, — even to himself, 
no doubt. It is almost superfluous to suggest that neither Pound nor Lewis 
have as yet made their last hop-skip-and-jump in aesthetics and philosophy. 
In his decadent youth T. S. Eliot ridiculed the Church ; now he has become 
a Catholic. Yesterday he discoursed in his frigidlofty-oracular grandezza 
on the glories of pre-Elizabethan drama ; tomorrow he may discover the 
recondite excellencies of Cynewulf. 

As for the capers of our minor American intellectuals, — they deserve no 
more than a shrug. 

One might ask with smart — if short-sighted — flippancy : —- Granted 
that the foregoing is true, — what of it? ie Ma 

But the same question might apply to any other critical exposition. It 
is of importance only to those who find it important. When I observe wri- 
ters like those I have mentioned floundering about in intellectual morasses 

of their own creating, it is essentially interesting to me to discover, if possi- 
ple, the root-reasons for their unsteadiness. Thus I ask myself, Does a 
writer “ get religion ” when he becomes impotent, — or the other way 
pend) JosEPH KLING. - 
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When man and woman to forty come 

Man runs to belly and woman to bum. 

When a man’s belly begins to swell and a woman’s bum to enlarge, 
is a distinct disinclination to have anything to do with the unfan 
Unfamiliarity is not comfortable and in the adipose conditions mentione¢ 
personal comfort is a consideration of no small moment. Joyce uses a 
unfamiliar idiom to the disturbance of the repose of those of comfortabl 
proportions. ’ 

My dear lordships, worships and pumpships, do you not realise the h 
in this world exercised by the Sacred Cult of the Familiar ? It needs n¢ 
felinity in criticism to defend Joyce against the devotees of this widespreag 
cult — a cult as strong in America as in England, or as in England as in 
France, Italy or Abyssinia. New people with small bellies and diminutive 
bums will come along and in time Joyce’s idiom will be familiar and his 
image will be set up in the Temples of the Sacred cult and of the mos! 
Catholic Church on this Earth. a 7 
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BALLATSFAND; COMPASS 


It should be evident to a person of average intelligence that emphatic 
self-conciousness in the possession of a faculty, cripples the fine exercise oi 
that faculty, — whether it be the creating of a poem, the weaving of a dance, 
the preaching of a sermon, devotion to good works. A true master is the 
humble instrument of his unconcious impulse ; the master’s feeMer succes- 
sors strut about and blare forth their version of his doctrines, or they fade 
away into esoteric impotence. Think of St. Francis and a modern evangelist ; 
Montaigne, Spinoza, Nietzsche, — beside our contemporary intellectuals. 

It is my impression, that among these intellectuals, writers in particular, 
are the least steadfast and humble in their convictions. The very nature of 
their art, apparently, demands an unusual versatility and flexibility of view- 
point, as well as a flashing self-assertion ; compels a keener interest on their 
part in technique than in thought, in eloquent plausibility rather than in 
truth. So that their dicta are often no more valid than a lawyer’s plea. 

I might narrow this generalization about writers to include only English- 
men and Americans ; for the traits I have mentioned, — vehement self- 
assertion and shifting enthusiasm, — seem more markedly present among 
Anglo-Saxons than, say, among Frenchmen, or Germans, or even Russians. 

Why this should be so ?... I suggest a twofold reason : Lack of steadying 
culture, and feebleness of temperament. 5 

The art of England and America is less than three hundred years old ; 
their philosophy and religion, little older. Buddhism and Judaism had long 
become established as integral elements in the lives of their adherents, while 
Anglo-Saxons still fretted and warred over articles of faith, original-sin, 
baptism, free-will, and numberless other tenets. To this day they keep brood- 
ing over the meaning of life, the nature of the soul, the duties of the indi- 
vidual toward God, the ultimate criteria for art. The fact that most of these 
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I CAN'T DANCE 


by Hamilton Basse 


The world and all its fevers, murder in Mexico, war in Chartres street, 
deftly imprisoned between a page one political editorial, crackled into 
an inky rectangle in Malcom’s hand as moodily he opened the door and 
went into the street. 

It was midsummer and the night was hot and still, All day long, into 
streets and skyscrapers, the sun had poured its heat and now the streets 
and skyscrapers were returning the unwanted warmth to the brittle sky. 

Malcom paused before the building, the elevator man coming to sit 
upon a chair. The elevator man had taken off his shirt and his thin shoul- 
ders were ringed with the white straps of his undershirt. 

** God but it’s hot ”’ the elevator man said. 

_ * Yes ’’ Malcom said “ It sure is. ” 
©“ You must be doing plenty of business in your office. Having to work 
this late at night.” 

«‘ We had a lot of work to catch up with ’’ Malcom explained. 

_ Throwing the newspaper into a green ash-can before the building he 
left. He did not say good-night. He walked slowly down the street, think- 
ing of the boys upstairs in the office, occasionally encountering a broad 
pool of light, bursting from an open door and the merry sound of voices 
and laughter. The sounds echoed and lingered in the sultry air, creeping 
along the dark man-made chasms, fashioned of obedient stone. 

_ Speakeasy, he thought, wondering what sort of place a speakeasy was in 
this part of town. Wild wicked places, most likely, bagnios where naked 
‘women sang and danced their own peculiar dance. 

-« And I'll bet ” he said aloud ‘“ It costs a million dollars to get out 


For a moment, as the sour smell of mash and sawdust injected itself 
etween the sluggish movement of his thoughts, he was tempted to enter... 
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A LEOPARD CANNOT CHANGE HIS SPO 


by Hianns Skolie 


He had just arrived at the point of irrevocable determination 
on behalf of Miss Adele Feigencrumb, a 100 % American Jewess 
who could indeed be proud of her singular distinction as the first 
female to climb Mont Blane in high-heeled slippers, when his eroti 
contentment was utterly deranged by a new acquaintance : Cynthia 
Python, celebrated vaudeville star and only woman in the world 
a do the split on stilts, This genuine,though precipitous, passion made) 
» him shudder at the recollection of all the shoddy objects of the 

. past which his indiscriminating masculine instincts had driven 
ny him to turn to, What wonder that he dived into the pool of pleasure 
en personified by Cynthia, forgetting amidst her innumerable charm 
time and space as well as his obligations to Miss Feigencrum 
However, this state of consummate depravity was doomed 
short duration. 

Indulgent Adele, having mastered her despair, came to feroci 
conclusions about the man who had bluntly forsaken her to beco 
one of Circe’s swine. On the night of the longest shadows she 
sed her illegitimate twins more lovingly than ever and set out 
in wait for him. All too soon he dawdled dreaming down to hi d 
feat. Her poisoned dagger literally cut his perfidious heart in tw 
and drew exotic gulps from his moist lips that SN os inf 
moonlight like iridescent kidneys in the rain. 

Her rationality uncontrollably degenerating, Adele Feigene 
secured a ticket to Grand Forks, North Dakota, where the. 
ties finally found her : a contorted silhouette agaist a 
be ___ Sadly caressing a pregnant bee. 


1 


She 


Hamilton Basso 


uld be married. He would be having children. Katherine wanted chil- 
dren. She said it was the reason for getting married. The Reverend Mar- 
sus had told her all about it. Well, after he was married and had children, 
then he would have to walk the straight and narrow. Now was the time to 
“stray... af 
A fierce combat was waged within him. He would get in trouble. He 
would catch some terrible disease. Katherine would find out. She wouldn’t 
Inarry him. She would tell Reverend Marcus and the Reverend would 
expose him before all the congregation. He would be disgraced, Mother 
.: Rue be heart-broken. He would have to leave town. No, he’d better go 
ome... 
Home. An upstairs room in the house where his mother kept boarders. A 
dingy stair, carpeted green, leading to his room. The hall lighted with a 
single flame of gas. There would be a smell of cooking in the hall. Dinner of 
today and yesterday and the day before that. Smells had a way of linger- 
ing in the house. They got into the walls and floors and at night seeped 
out again. Home to a hollow in his pillow and the virginity that was Ka- 
therine’s... E 
-“*T won't’ he said ** I’ll be damned if I will. I want to see that dance. ”’ 


* 
* x 


_ The voice from the shutters... low, husky, slightly whimpering... was 
Just the sort of voice he expected it to be. He stopped, vainly trying to 
curb the fantastic quivering of his knees, struggling with a voice that had 
| caught upon his teeth and would not speak. The girl, seeing him stop as if 
to deliberate, opened the door and let it frame the pawed-over glory of 
her naked skin, casually covered with a purple dressing gown. 


_ YOU HAVE SINNED. 


_ Miles high, projected by his mind upon the glorious infinity of God’s 
forehead, the letters rose in gelid flame and he quickly turned his eyes 
‘away. The image that remained, however, her stalwart arms and thighs, 
‘disputed possession of the self-willed blindness with the accusation, fore- 
ng his hungry lids to open again. 

_ * Hello, sweetheart, where’re you going ? ” 

““ Oh... I... Oh just about a little bit. * 

Mabel, keen in the keeness that was hers, watched his eyes, smiled, 
‘and knew what manner of goof had come before her door. Well, one’s like 
ynother in this merry whirl and if he wants to, why that’s O K with me. 
_ * Aren’t you coming in, sweetheart ? ” 

_ He would have — perhaps — if the dollar in his pocket had been mul- 
Iplied a thousand fold and all but a five-spot was nestling crisply in the 
bank. But he had only a dollar and a dollar was a precious thing, Think of 
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to see their dancing, to let slip the canons, self-willed and inheri 
provided the essential articles of his timid creed. fe 
The temptation was short. Bandits and murderers, thugs and footpad 
purse-snatchers and burglars, bootleggers and highjackers... these we: 
the scowling denizens of the newest jungle and Malcom was afraid. Some- 
thing might happen to him. He would be beaten and robbed, He had 
only a dollar in his pocket but they wouldn’t know that. They might thin 
he was carrying a big roll around. And besides, there was no point in 
osing the dollar. He’d better go home. Ni ES 
But the night was warm and close and Malcom did not want to go home, 
There had been other nights, nights as warm and mysterious as this, 
when the promise of love and life was held forth and always, precepts — 
predominant, Satan had been vanquished with carfare and he had gone 
home. On nights like that he could not sleep. He buried his open eyes into 
his pillow, seeing in the futile hollow blazing panoramas of vice, gorgeous 
rooms where women danced and surrendered and were borne triumphantly 
away. 4 
Desperately, at such times, he summoned the image of Katherine to 
his aid, Katherine whom he was to marry, but her pinched and lifeless body 
was no match for the voluptuous creatures of his mind. Katherine would - 
never dance, neither would she surrender. Cautiousness and fright would — 
curdle her most intimate caress and she would never allow herself to be | 
carried away. The culmination that would be theirs would be a service to. 
the Baptist Lord. f 3 
Malcom, trailing his fingers across the granite surface of a building, 
suddenly hated the woman he was to marry. Katherine, with all her holi- 
ness ! What he wanted was life, adventure, the tumult and the chaos of. 
illicit love. Sometimes, thinking of the way he was, he became ashamed. 
especially when the boys in the office told of the things that had befallen 
them. There was nobody in the office who was like him. They had all 
known women. Some of them had known many women. Vo ae 
That night they had gone into intimate details. Bob Prensey had lighted 
a cigar and told them about a dance. It was a strange and unusual dance. 
He twisted himself into the posture the dancers had assumed. 
** And then they did this. ” ; ; 
Everybody doubled up with laughter. Malcom doubled up too, laugh 
as loud as any of the others. It wouldn’t do to let them catch on. He 
have no peace. He slapped his thighs and forced the laughter fro 
throat. Bet 
“ Ho, ho, ho. That’s the best one yet ”’ he said “ I never saw one 
good as that. It’s the funniest thing I ever saw.” sel ee 
But he was getting tired of sham and pretense. What the devil ! 
is a man and has a right to do things. Especially when he is young. 
‘was the time for love and adventure. Pretty soon it would be too |: 
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Hamilton Basso 
_ * What’s all the fun about ? ”’ 

— Did somebody lose their pants ? ”’ 

“ Whyfo de lafter end de glee ? ” 

Together, they explained to the listening world, Malcom rigid before 
pene hilarious contempt, wanting to run away. 

... And ‘when he comes along ”’ Mabel: said ‘* You girls. talk to him. 
He’ S just dying for somebody to talk to. 

_ * Alright ’ Hilda’ said, her mouth wide-open to the stars’ You can run 
along now. And don’ t get lost on your way home. Mamma might send the 
coppers after you. 

Things had gone awry, sadly, but he still had his dollar bill. He shuffled 
away, pulling his hat down upon his eyes. As he walked questions and 
laughter came to him, The women began to be vile, scattering him with 
filth. Once or twice he winced, their obcenity so extreme, but he continued 
on his way, never looking up, Unmet of penance and the price one paid 
for sin. 

* Po’ lil’ white boy. White wimmens makin’ him feel like a fool. White 
Wimmens ain’t got no shame nohow. Yo’ cum here, white boy. Yo’ kin 
talk to me. ” 

Brown as an autumn leaf, brown as a cane-stalk in the dust of a country 
road. She raised her arms and: her arms were like dark shadows upon the 
yellow brightness in the room. Kindness dripped from her voice. Her words 
were thick and sweet as the syrup ground from cane. Hungry for kind- 
ness, he stopped. It was the last house on the street. The cries and the 
laughter had died away. The street was quiet and dark again. 

_“ What yo’ want ter talk about. Cum sit on de steps. Us’ll talk ertil the 
imoon goes down. ” 

No degeneration could have been more complete, this sitting in an evil 
street, talking to a nigger whore. But he welcomed it, weary with a burden 
of catcalls, taking off his hat and putting it upon his knee. A sweep of 
good-feeling and generosity came over him, washing away the importance of 
the dollar, not enough to buy a hat with, not enough for a suit of 
clothes. 

_ * Tl] do something for you ”’ he said “‘ I would have done it for one of 
them if they’d been half-way decent. I'll give you a dollar if you’ll dance 
for me. ”’ 

_ No-smile widened her lips, no wrinkled puzzle her wide white eyes. 
“Er co’se Ill dance for you. Gimme de dullah bill. ” 

Panther-like she sprang to her feet, flinging the cotton garment from 
her, standing naked in the middle of the room. Malcom crept closer, sett- 
ling himself upon the steps, wishing for a drink of water to allay the deadly 
Iryness of his mouth. 

“a The negress hummed a jazz-song beneath her breath and slowly swayed 
irom side to side, her dark body graced here and there with bronze. The 
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the transmutative powers of a dollar bill. If they sat upstairs it mea 
tickets for him and Katherine to a movie and two soda-waters afterwar 
It meant two lunches, twenty carfares, six packages of cigarettes... 

“ It must cost. a lot to get in ” he had said to Bob Prensy. 

‘* Hell no ”’ Bob said “* If you’re good it won’t cost you nothing. Is. 
just the suckers that they make pay. The suckers pay for the wise ‘boys. i 
Get talking to one of them, get her to ‘thinking you’re a regular guy : and 
then she’ll take you in and show you the fireworks. That’s the way u 
always do. 

Well, if Bob Prensy could do it that way, so could he. He wasn’t al 
sucker. He was as smart as Bob any old day. What he wanted he could get 
for nothing. He could see his see and go home with the dollar in his pocket. 
Tomorrow night he could spend it on Katherine, Katherine was a eee 
girl. She wasn’t a woman of the streets. Why should he throw a dollar 
away ? 

‘‘ No ”’ he said “ ’m not coming in, I don’t feel like coming in-tonight. 
I just want to talk to you. 

“Oh you do, do you ?”’ Mabel’s voice was strident with scorn “‘ And L 
suppose that’s all Ihave to do. Stand up here and talk with cheap guys 
who want to hang on to a dime. Listen sonny, you run home and tell 
mamma to wipe your nose and change your diaper. I got other things ‘og 
do but talk. Now get going. ’ 

Mabel’s anger echoed dowa the street and there was a rustle of shute 
ters as the other women tried to see. Malcom dug his hands into his pock- 
ets, fiercely clasping the dollar bill, and slowly walked away. He had 
not gone far, a step or so, when he encountered new AUGISINGES and the 
awareness of another’s smile. j 

« What’s the matter sweetheart ? Did she get sore at you ? She’s.a. 
no-account whore. Nice boys like you shouldn’t fool around with wome 1 
like her, Gome on in and tell Hilda what’s the matter. Come on in, sweet~ 
heart, it’s too hot to be walking the streets. Come on in and have a 
drink, ”’ 

Happily Malcom went to her and saw that she was young and blond. 

‘«* 1711 come in ” he said “ But I’m not going to do anything. I haven't 
any money with me. I just want to talk to you. q 

‘“* Well for Christ’s sake. ”’ 2 

She looked at him and then she laughed. Her laugh rumbled down the 
darkness of the humid night. So that’s the way itis, she said. are 
called for Mabel, two wooden door-steps away. A 

“‘ Did he want to talk to you, too ?” 

“Yes, That’s why I sent him down the line. Give the boy a little Oo 
sation, dearie. That’s all he’s got to spend. ” 

Their voices united ina laugh and from the nearby doors and wind 
a hundred voices began to call. L 
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by Michael Fraenkel 


‘¢ The end of all our action is to be free from pain, and fear; 
and when once we have attained this, all the tempest of the soul 
is laid, seeing that the living creature has not to go to find some- 
hing that is wanting, or to seek something else by which the good 
of the soul and of the body will be fulfilled... Wherefore we call 
pleasure the alpha and omega of a blessed life. Pleasure is our first 
and kindred good. ’’ — And after reading the text — Epicurus — 
it became clear to me that perhaps the whole movement of my life 
is in this direction : to arrive at myself by whittling down, constant- 
ly, this attachment, this idea... so that there is nothing, and I am 
‘empty... 

So it was necessary for an outsider to come to your rescue, a 
foreigner who was something of a braggart and calumner to take 
jyou by the hand and lead you out of yourself ?.. But these words 
lare also mine. Do they not call me by name ?.. So... prove that 
all history is in your service, for your edification... and justification. 
_ Pursuing me like the wind, like the shadows that have lost their 
realler counterparts — oh! even like my thoughts that I have 
wanted to get rid of, for they have given me secretly so much hurt 
and no pleasure... “‘ The end... is to be free from pain and fear... 
the end is to be free from pain and fear... ’’ Am I trying to run away 
from you ? Do I know too well that you are too much for me, that 
you are bringing me a solution too large ? too efficacious ? That 
you are bringing me my final salvation ? — and I do not want to 
be saved ? Is that why I am running away from you ? 

_ Ineed but keep my eyes too long on these hardened little letters, 
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ee swaying continued, always ae the same rhythm, 
Bos abandon he wanted to see. 


go ahead and dance. ”’ 
The song she was singing died in her throat. The muscles of her an a 
arms relaxed and were at ease. She looked at him and slowly back 
toward the bed. He couldn’ t take his eyes from her. q 
“T can’t dance, Mister ” she said “ I ain’t never danced before. I jist 
can’t dance. * q 


be For I confront peace security and all the settled laws to unse 
ny them 
ag I am more resolute because all have denied me than I could e 
Ag ' have been had all accepted me I heed not and have never nee 
e either experience cautious majorities nor ridicule 
And the threat of what is called hell is little or nothing to. me, 


Walt Whitman. 


Sina tr 


Michael Bccenkel 


went deeper and deeper into that sublime acceptance, that tragic, 
heroic, self-negation. Now, it is to forget her; no; that is not the 
word, to be convinced, to know that I have never known her, in- 
deed; that Mathilda has never been, that my love has never been, 
that this suffering and this pain have never been ! 

In the one attitude, experience is the end, and in the other, it 

is the beginning. I go through fire and pain, and carry mountains 
of suffering on my back, and pursue like a mad phantom a destiny 
unknown to me — pursue it because it is unknown — all because 
I may in the end pause on some mountain top, and cry aloud to 
the Lord — so that: I might hear better — ‘‘ How strong you are 
to go through so much and not tire... and be yourself... and be 
eager yet to go on... The Lord be thanked ! What a terrible strength 
he has given you! ’’... In the other attitude, that mysterious world, 
that unknown, unborn world beyond this experrence — ah ! beyond 
me — is destroyed... all bridges are destroyed ... all bridges are 
destroyed from this world... from me... to the other me that is 
only illusion... for everything on the other sid@ is illusion. Here — 
here is yourself and-you stop with yourself ; the world is here... and 
you stop here: experience is here and you do not go beyond lite. 
The strength lies in this movement — not beyond ; wheer you stand 
the experience begins and ends...Nor do I have to prove my strength, 
nor be convinced — for is that not to doubt ? I am: therefore I 
am strong and unafraid. Not I suffer so I can be what 1 am not this 
moment. If there are to be illusions place them at my feet so that 
Ican quickly step over them into my world... 
_ "Fhe study of a man who has climbed’so far above and beyond 
himself that all rationalization becomes puerile: where one gives 
up the job of high priest to oneself. A quiet, strong, sagacious, 
indifferent man who does not speak much — even to himself — 
who does not’ look back, or forward, who does not indeed have to 
look at all, a dangerously honest, proud, hard, generous man with 
plenty of humour im him, plenty of contempt for himself, who has 
already gone beyond the temptation of taking pride in the worst 
in him, — “ unser Béses als unser Bestes umzutaufen.. *” An inter- 
Jude to the future — or perhaps an interlude to myself ? 

.. delicately... too delicately and afraid... or do you take hold 
of it with the whole body — mouth, teeth and all — and how do 
yow hold it ? As if you were afraid and uncertain of it ? Or do you 
hold it gladly, knowing that you can hold it, that you are worthy 
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and they begin grimacing at me, mocking me undoubtedly, stick- 
ing out their little tongues at me, undoubtedly to tell me that 
they are not there out of pleasure, or pride, or even, to be sure, 
of their own will, and that they do not at all mean what they say. 
They would rather be elsewhere, I know, for they are just like all 
my little gestures, all the thousand little acts I go through from 
day to day, well behaving and proper at first sight, and if you do 
not regard them too closely. But let me gaze at them a little longer, 
and they will open up their little, pernicious mouths and laugh a. 
e in their sleeve ; or if they are more honest, they will tell me 
plainly they have no stomach for this job which Chave put them to, 
that they have grown quite tired of watching over me — concea- 
ling me... 
I have looked at you so long you have begun to smile at me — — 
or is it perhaps my own smile that you are reflecting ? — for ] 
know how transparent are you souls. The light plays. over your — 
eyes, your pale faces, and the smile then passes off so gently, so 
quietly. But you say you do not understand the attraction that — 
you are exercising over me, nor why you should exercise any — 
attraction over me at all. — Oh! innocent ones... is it not a fact a 
that all the deepest things — and the most terrible hurts come just — 
in this way — one is entirely ignorant of ?.. Is it not a fact that 
even truth itself lies concealed thus in evasive platitudes — yes, — 
even in absurdities ?.. is it not then like this with you, petits mas- — 
ques! You know far more in your little hearts than one can read 
On your open wondering faces... like all sly little devils you have 
hidden your wisdom in the cellar — under a bushel, as we say.—_ 
and now you can be free to enjoy yourselves, disport yourselves 
without being suspected or questioned. This is only a concealment. — 
Oh! also only. further proof of your wisdom. j 
I tremble over you, each one of you, and am afraid to come too 
close to you, or look too closely into your sad faces, or into your 
Strangely lit eyes, my words! For if [lose you, I shall have nothing, 
For even if you never answer, yet I know you understand me. You - 
must not run away from me, for upon your little backs you carr 
all that is left of me, all-that I can call my own ! 


Before, it was to accept her. I had to know her well. And the -hear . 
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Mathilda has made you : this idea that you are is hers. | 
- Because it is one of those whimsical ideas, it escapes her from 

time to time, and she must seek you, to take you back, to put you 
in place. 


* 
* 


I shall betake myself from these people — for they have already 
given me my bread, and also my burden. 

_ For destiny is no longer entirely in the heart... is it not also in 
the heel ? : 

This is a flight from circumstance — but perhaps also attack- 
ing the enemy backwards ? 

A winding flight of frail staircase in a three story house — a 
garret room put up asa sort of after-thought, a small wooden 
bed to one side, with the ceiling almost on top of me, a wooden 
table in the middle, and a clothes closet near the door — my new 
quarters. I stretch out my hand... is this my hand ?... I touch 

my body... is this my body ? Am I sure that I have not forgotten 
to bring all of myself here ? One always forgets something in moving. 


* 
* * 


Now that I have myself before me always — what now ? What 

-am I going to do ? At least before there was something to be guided 

by, to follow, something to hold on to. There was a principle — 

suicide, suffering, freedom from pain, but what now ?... when 

a rule is too small to fit the reality, when suffering will not let it- 
self be measured and broken up into beats and feet... when the 
idea shrinks before the fact... now, when I can only say “‘ It must 
be: 1 must have Mathilda.” — 

 Itis as if I stretched out this hand and put you in place — away 
from me. Say I put you in an armchair, there. And I look at you 
_ Separated from me, you who have been anguish and madness : 

and I am content. It is done. And the next moment, you smile, 
and rise from your place and come to me — how like a friend, how 
like a devoted, patient, friend. And then I begin to see that after 
all I have-no one nearer than you, or more devoted, or more under- 
standing. — : 
I will not be put back, I will not stay back, I must come forward 
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of “fe that it is something worth while, something to be prized 
and enjoyed, secretly ?.. . That, then, is to go after game like q — 
trained, keen-eyed, lustful bloodhound.. ‘ 

You lived with your own eyes, senses, organs. And the world — 
was your world — the one you fashioned yourself. Every hurt that — 

came to you and your world was your hurt: and you suffered. You | 
stood before experience, trembling, afraid, for there was always — 
the fear that you might choose one thing that would cause more — 
pain than another. And this fear was harder to bear than the pain 
itself... That, then, is the difference. 

Is it necessary to repeat over and over again ie same thing ? 
Everything else you cannot depend on, you should not depend on, 
everything else changes and becomes something else. There is 
only one thing, then, that remains, and that is within you. It can- 
not change, for it cannot be reached, either by yourself or by the 
world. It is your indifference. 

How do I regard it ? As one who has awakened of an early morn- 
ing to find the earth, the sky, the world bursting with light, and 
one is tempted to throw out his hands to grasp all this splendour. 
One feels that the scene was laid for him, that it was all prepared 
for his delight and pleasure... and one thereby begins to realize more 
poignantly and with greater satisfaction that one does not merely 
occupy a place in the world, but that the world finds its proper 
place in him. 

Formerly, nature had to be taken inside you, without choice, 
bad or good, pleasant and unpleasant alike. One stood helpless 
before it, afraid to speak. Now nature remains outside you: to 
be taken only as you wish and how you wish, or to be left behind 
altogether. Nature ceases being fate. 

Having overcome fear, all of life becomes an inner consecration ; 
and Mathilda a passionate, exultant mood, through which we pass 
on to a larger freeedom. 

Since I have fashioned my freedom by my own hand, by virtue 

- of my own suffering I am safe... But how to protect yourself from 
your own intolerant, mad, devastating hand ? 

Two propositions : are you sure about them ? Or do they bear 
the same relation to your heart, your pain and suffering, your fear, 
as a Eucledian proposition to space ? Space and time remain : 
and alas! also my fear — a mystery. We have built our little 
house. But we remain — we cannot confine ourselves. 
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already late. I am so sorry not to be able to stay long. Ah! J am 

glad tosee you looking so well — so much better. Yes, things fall 
in their accustomed place after a while — life is simpler than we 
think... it is all well. So. I must hurry. I must say good-bye... And 
I glance at her. She stands there rooted to the ground, motionless, 
chilled with the cold unexpectedness of the blow. I turn on my heel, 
hot with the fire of her anguish and shame and surprise. O Mathil- 
da! it is my love for you that thus conceals itself, seeks this cloak 
of nonchalance and indifference, for already it is too much for it- 
self... it is only trying to save itself... and me ! 

These moving houses, one after the other, great heavy, multi- 
~ colored masses of inert, dead life, this moving train, like a dart- 
ing line of steel, eager, keen, young, and these people below: me, 
each a pinhead of bursting fire, — and where am 1? For whom 
all this has been set, for whom all this has been prepared, arranged 
so neatly, so painstakingly ? I seem indifferent, and am thinking 
about: other things. What is happening ? Has the drama lost all 
interest for me, and must I now turn away from it, out of ennui 
and disgust, and toward what ? Toward myself ? Toward perhaps 
a world beyond this stage ? Towards a life beyond this drama ? 
What is happening ? Am I turning dramatist myself ? 

A gigantic presence mounted on a huge platform and facing a 
vast tribunal... “© Go your way once more, and for one thousand 
years” ... Mercy ! Mercy ! — but Icannot speak, the words do not 
come. I am swept up suddenly, and out of the vast conclave... 
One thousand years, wishing to be dead... And then again the>tri- 
bunal, again the same voice, again a thousand years, wishing to 
bedead... am 

T have climbed and climbed in pain all day these rugged hills 
“of my heart, — and where have I come ? Nowhere. Hills’ and hills 
beyond me, only below me a frowning valley with a thin tooth- 
eaten river wending its sordid way. I must stop’ here and then to- 
morrow perhaps I shall come upon you, O immense: inarticulate 
saving contempt !... Thus, then, for the last five days... always 
on and on, with bleeding feet, beyond you, beyond you, Mathilda, 
with your eyes, full and clear over me, and below: me my helpless- 
ness, andthe consciousness of it threading its painful way through 
me like an uncertain fever. But perhaps tomorrow I shall find my- 
self above my ‘heart, above my pain, and above you ! Perhaps! 
Qh ! how close you are to: me now— you, my kind, smiling, tender 
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— and at what unexpected moments ! While demonstrating a pro- 7 


blem before the class, or while turning the corner on the way home, 
or while raising the spoon to my mouth, after finding the soup 
good. And then in addition to what is immediately before me, to 
what I am doing, or thinking, there is myself to take care of, al- 
ways myself... 

...as if reason came to my rescue and assured me that it was 
sheer madness to pursue this shadow further... And yet, amd yet... 
sometimes the thought that I shall never see her again catches at 
my heart, and it is as if I were suddenly seized with a strange ter- 
ror that in her passing thus... everything — my love, my future, 
my very life were passing, too. 

I sit down at my books... it is so quiet. All is light and peace 
within me. I haye my love... I, too, have my happiness... I shall 
lose myself now in these books, in their life : your problem is now 
solved. You can now afford to leave yourself a while, wander 
about a little, loaf a little, amuse yourself. And hardly have I be- 
sun my way when an emptiness seizes me, suddenly, — Mathilda, 
Mathilda, she is not with me, I have left her behind ! 

‘* Ah! you could have gone about it much more simply, ” she 
said to me the other evening as I was sitting there at the window, 
practising my new word system, ‘* You could have gone about it 
much more simply. ’’ A deep light settled in her eyes: ‘“* You are 
complicating things too much, I am afraid. You could have simply 
come to me, and remained close to me, and if you had asked more ? 
Would not that have been better than this ? What are you trying 
to do ? Rise above you own blood ? ” 

Here in this street she walked and I was at her side, | am sure it 
is this pavement, hard and cold now, and how it lowers at me, as 
if it knew my thoughts — this pavement sang under her each 
step, yielded, trembled gently, as if it sought to humble itself 
in sheer anticipation to receive the glad weight of that footstep. 
She is not here — instead I am walking alone, a shaft of spent 
fire, straight, unable to see to the right or left, or lower nvy head, 
my face, lower my lips, to kiss each bit of pavement on which her 
foot had rested. 

It is you... so, Mathilda... Iam cold, untouched, unmoved, yes, 
indifferent... Strange, how I should come upon you quite acciden- 
tally... I was on my way to... I was not even aware of my being 
here... well, well... it is a narrow world.,. But I must hurry, it is 
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yf me strewn all around me, waiting for her body, her breasts, 
her warmth to bring to life, to gather up into consciousness... 

J try to sit for hours in one place, still, quiet, without moving, 
and I try to hold the flow of my blood and I hold back each thought, 
each movement, feeling... Because of what ? Why ? Because I 
want to learn to be nothing... because I want to cease wanting you... 

You with your finely shaped head of wax, with your open pene- — 

trating blue eyes, and those finely chiselled lips — I know what you © 
are thinking. I can see this by your strained look, as if you held 
yourself back from laughter. So you think I am simply involving 
myself — and quite unnecessarily — creating little persons outside 
myself... and out of myself... little me’s for my amusement... 
there is nothing else the matter with me... you say you know, for 
you are a wax person : everything grows inward, from the core of 
your heart. That is why you can remain so contented in a shop win- ~ 
dow... - 

‘Now, then, I have given you my thoughts — you have relieved 
me. If I could only persuade you to hold them for me a little longer, 
they do, not seem to be too heavy for you. I would even promise to 
stand here and wait, if you wanted to make sure I did not go off 
leaving them with you... You alluring, shameful, unsatisfied woman 
— are you not filled yet, with all these faces and eyes coming to 
you, always losing themselves in you, falling into you, as into a 
well ?... No, only for a moment did it seem as if I too was lost in 

--you, but my thoughts are even close to me now... here... my thoughts 
that came and reminded me, and I saw at once that it was one of 
my selves I was seeing there in your white, naked body — in that 
_ polished face... 

So that our weakness is also our strength... so that my suffering 
‘will save me some day ; and even now, it is my strength, — and 
my salvation, perhaps that too... a travesty to be entitled ‘* Achil- 
les’ Tendon ”’ and presenting the world’s great men-lorquato Tasso, 
Da Vinci, Pico della Mirandola, etc. 

e So it is because the play has so moved you, the art so superb, 
so perfect, so real, that you have lost yourself completely ? That 
you suffer so ? Ah! you must realize that it will be over soon, when 
the final curtain will be rung down and the audience will commence ~ 
_ to leave, and you will find yourself alone. You have done a good piece — 
of work, the reality startles even you — its author. That’s the 
best proof, Henry, Mathilda, and I are only characters I have creat- 
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thoughts, how you stroke my forehead, so, gently, quietly, how you 4 
put me at ease. So it is true that she is within me — as much as I 
can be within myself... Ah! I never thought of that. Yes that is 
true. She is within me: I have her... and it is true, too, is it not, 
my kindly, solicitous, darling thoughts, that I am happy, very 
happy, for I do not have to take her in from time to time... 

How Euclid must have suffered, and all our masters of mathe- 
matics, for reality was altogother too poignant to allow of metaphor 
and speech, and each fact had to be hammered out into a number, 
hard and cold and immutable. 

Walk at my side — if you will walk with me at all: do not, 
though, hurry so much before me, for that is confusing. I do not 
know often whether you are only me, or whether you are another —a 
stranger. I might lose you sometimes that way. 

He is going into me, and all about me clouds, thick masses of 
clouds, about my naked sides, flanks... I am stretching out my 
hands to reach out there beyond this rising mass of clouds gathering 
about the world that is he and me... stretching out my arms to get 
hold of those clouds beyond so that I may climb over and escape 
this heat, and flesh and madness... But he holds me tight... fast 
to him... and my arms grow weak... Something pierces me, like 
a shaft of fire or hot steel... a thick mass of clouds falls over my 
head... I try to speak... and my words are smoke... 

I'll stand in the wake of the wind... I must never go faster than 
the wind... I must always remain behind... linger behind, with 
bare head — the heart is bare too — bare body, bare pain, bare 
suffering... and I am no longer a point in the universe... Ah! 
I have gone far before the wind — how hard it will be for the wind 
to catch up with me... and the earth under me... how far it will 
have to go to find me... and you frightened stars, do not wait 
_ for me where I stood a moment ago, you will never find me there... 
and you, proud, haughty one, you have thought you can always 
hold on to me, my three-eyed consciousness ! I have eluded even 
you... 

Oh! it is to be thin and arid, it is to be unconscious, to be dead 
through immortality... But the immortality not of the senses, 
but of wisdom. So it is worse than if Mathilda had come herself — 
all of her, body and limb, with this calm, wondering eye bidding 
me to come out of my heart, out into the open. For then perhaps 
I should have found myself... And now what ?... only stray bits 
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alas ! also learned, — the gentle scholar, shy, reticent, but with 
the spiritual tragedy bursting every momentinto a profound malig- 
nant cymicism. ie 

Where is it going to take me, this beating part of me ? I must 

hold on to it, I must not lose it... for hours, thus. I shut my eyes. 
The light is too much for me, strong and tense and swift. My whole 
body cries out under each lash of the whip. No, there, you had better 
give yourself over to the night. She knows how to be kind... But 
no: the eyes have grown drunk with the whizz and glare of that 
whole spectacle. They seek their way back, avidly, having smelt 
blood... The night’s darkness has thrown a soft mantle over me, 
she stands at my bed-side, watchful, solicitous, pained... They have 
dragged me to a river running black, a black river, because I will 
not open my mouth. They have tried to force me to give up the 
word by Tiveting long rods of fire into my flesh. “‘ O, that is me — 
that word is me ’’. No: they must have it.. 

Look back a minute — is this me? Is this me going Fron 
this action, hard line, hard shadow, cold as stone, indifferent, but 
what fire burning behind it, what mutilation, what tearing into 
surfaces, into bodies, what effacement of prides and shames, what 
loudmouthed disgusts! Look back — and now, you sit here so 
quietly, reflecting on that minute... are you not two different per- 
sons ?... And the first, is he not stronger than you ?... this knowing, 
conscious thinking one ?... or is there also another... between this 
first one and me: now incomprehensible, still stranger, laughing 
at all my efforts at analysing, describing, or even naming him — 
one nameless, one whose life passes in less than the twinkling of an 
EVO U 

I open my eyes, — Mathilda, is it you standing at my hed? 
Come to me... lie close to me... I am afraid... I grail die soon. 
The night’s darkness leans over me. ‘‘ This must not be, you fool.. 
J put on the light... perhaps read. The words on the printed page 
‘dance and whirr round like liliputian clowns, their little silver ton- 
Sues mocking me. And the light circles round and round me with 
‘a brittle, sizzling sound. My head swims, and the legs are leaving 
me... Outside myself: Ah!... there. I have escaped. Valleys sprea- 
ding out, flattening themselves into plains, gradually growing 
into wide, strange eyes, gazing at me, swallowing me up. But oh! 
this is not me! this is not me that is outside myself. My real self 
is lost in those valleys, those plains, those eyes... Mathilda stands 
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ed — out of a hankering for creation. The heart’s guilt proved 
too oppressing and you had to find a deeper, fuller, more vibrant 
life, an intenser reality : you were so empty, so self-contained, so 
well satisfied with yourself you had to turn author. So. 

And this little park lying out here below my little window-like 
a lazy young girl who will not dress or arrange her hair but remains 
sitting there listless and indifferent for days on end... Ah! she too 
is growing afraid of me... and when I pass her now, she does not 
so much as look my way... 1 am too small and too silent, she 
must think... And my landlady with her crumpled white-washed 
face and still eyes who slinks away behind some door, the moment 
she catches sight of me... (how unlike a landlady !) as if it were 
better, easier for me undoubtedly, to have no one in my way... 
She is so considerate... and how understanding ! And myself, what 
about me ? — I draw my overcoat closer about me... and pass my 
hands over my sides and touch my feet — ah you! Yes... you 
too... this one walking now... you too must get out of his way... 
it is dangerous for you to be too much in his company... Oh! 
my body, myself... how wornout and pitiable and strange... he... 
this other self has worn you out... 

Going in and out of myself, for days and days, as if I were end- 
less, narrow corridors leading nowhere, ending always where they 
begin — where I begin... This little room that’s shrinking with 
me day by day, my only comrade, the only one I can speak to, and 
who can understand me to a degree — ah! even this room is beco- 
ming fearful of me... and hesitates to look into my face... And when 
it talks to me... it lowers its head... as if it begins tobe afraid that 
it is unhealthful, dangerous for us to be so much and so close toge- 
ther... as if it is beginning to realize that someday — it will be soon 
— it will stand over my bedside horror-struck at what has happened 
tO mie... 

I have seen him in strange places, and in strange moments, at 
night, by day, in the sunshine, when I am near Mathilda, when it 
is as if the whole world was pushing me on, toward her, and I fall 
prone to the ground, in order to save myself ; when I am alone in 
the darkness with hundreds of empty mouths opening in upon me 
so that I myself am at last become a gaping mouth, and she a terri- 
ble reality, all flesh and blood... 

** Cast him out by a gentler art. ”’ 

‘“‘ He knows more than I do: he is secretive and suspicious and 
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out moving, without uttering a sound. Each part of her begins 
to move gradually toward the other, to close in — eye toward eye, 
breast toward breast. ‘‘ That is not the way to close, ’’ I say coldly, 
salle but apparently interestedly. It should be done the other way, 
0 that buttock faces buttock... The eye in the woman to the left 
moves up the forehead in a straight line, by way of recognition and 
igreement. The other eye moves up and down, once, twice, three 
times, as if knowingly, mischievously, with a hidden, playful mean- 
‘ing. 1am encouraged by the eye to the left which moves up and 
'down as if to say “‘ Come nearer, nearer, show us... we are so old.. 
nd we are only flesh after all... after all... see our breasts... flesh... 
ands... bone. So...” I find myself close to them : they loom larger 
nd larger: they grow, always in height, shooting up higher and 
higher, the eye to the right moving up in a straight line always, the 


r by contrast. ‘‘ They have tricked me... they have tricked me ”’ 
think. They are shooting up... higher... higher... ‘“« They a 
ricked me.. etey have tricked me, ’ I keep on repeating... 


- Like this night, all of a piece, blind, sunk deep in itself, in its 
‘pain, and so quiet, so large, and yet how confined, how small, 
‘at any one place all, nothing beyond, here the night: stretch out 
your two hands and you will embrace and hold it : move on a step, 
‘and embrace a new world... So many little worlds here on this 
toad from my heart to — Oh ! only my suffering knows, and alas! 
it cannot speak | : 

' And so J walk always the streets and avenues of myself, where 
sometimes it is so quiet, so desolate, I can hear my own heart beat, 
and every footfall of mine is the pursuing cry of what ? — that self 
Of mine whom I thought I had left behind me, or is it rather that 
part of me that seeks to overtake me ? And I hurry on in this deso- 
lation, in this loneliness until the sound of my footsteps have over- 
Whelmed my ears with their horror, and I stop to take a breath, 
to see whether I am still all there, to see whether I am after all real- 
y overtaken. ,. and perhaps robbed of that one thing which I 
uard so zealously, that one thing that I can still call my own — 
despair. Yes, that. 

When I spoke to S. in the dormitory he must have inought I 
S going out of my head. Because when I left him, he said: “ If 
u don’t stop there, it’ll be hard to know where to find you ”’; 
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at my side, tall and straight and hard, her lips long threads in > 
the hard light, her eyes hot, open lascivious mouths... I put on my 
things, and rush out into the street... Rain... mist... cold dark... 
and charwomen fumbling on hands and knees... Perhpas wrap 
myself round in their cold flesh... in their shame. 

How shall this line between me and her, between my body and 
Mathilda, be destroyed ? No sooner does the eye commence to walk ~~ 
it, to travel it, than it catches fire, and when I turn away, it moves 
into the new direction, and I cannot lose it, for I am always here 
in the same place... for always the point of desire remains... so 
that I walk thus, all day, standing in one place... a circle of fire 
spinning and spinning about me... and that circle is always you... 
always Mathilda... 

When I was at the side of that black river which rose like a knight 
in black armour, I knew that his sword about to fall over my head 
was only my long, piercing thought... 

This night, this darkness that covers me with its soft hands 
and long, cool fingers, that huddles close to me like a shameless 
woman, like a cold woman, — I know you, you are only plying 
your trade, When the light will so much as wink through this win- 
dow you will at once betake yourself, and all your assurances and __ 
protestations will be as nothing, which you yourself have forgotten, 
and you will leave me alone to my shame — a shame that will be 
more terrible, knowing, as I will, that I lay in your embrace... and ; 
found comfort there ! 4 

And sometimes I walk far beyond myself; I have stolen away 
stealthily. And I know that you will never find me. Iam another _ 
person, and as I turn the corner, you show up, and with you, always 
Mathilda. 

Why do you look down upon me thus, you all-intriguing, beckon- 
ing eye ? Do you not know me ? I am not yet the shadow of this 
desire that has been burning me all day, burning my flesh so that 
I am become less than an overcharged cloud. But when I shall be 
close to you, so that you will not be able to see me nor I you, then 
the thought will beat in my brain that I forgot to take myself with 
me, that I left myself somewhere, that I must hurry back to find 
myself... and also you... 

A woman (or was it two women ?) witha mouth running through- 
out the length of her, nostril separated from nostril, eye from eye, _ 
buttock from buttock : before me, motionless, severe, hard. I gaze, 
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- faster, faster, — here, why don’t they come closer to the center ? — 
_ Ah! the idea holds them off as if by magnetic force... only so close, 
and no closer... and blacks, in five hundred battalions, appear, 
and move on the red horses, and the latter are routed... The idea 
remains still in the center, Oh! the heart isa knot of pain, drawing, 
drawing, as if the hand was drawn into it, the eye, the body, all... 
- The retreat of the red horses, the black battalions returning from 
the victory— there is a space and a silence... and the heart all the 
while drawing, drawing all into it, night and space and silence. And 
I in the center... and the red battalions with their heads thrusting 
into me, into my sides, into my body, and I am torn into little pieces, 
whirling now with the horses, all around and about... 

At night, with my thoughts close on my heels, like a thousand 
feet, tip-toeing after me, half afraid of me, half mockingly, I feel 
lighter — at least they are now outside me, and the problem be- 
comes so simple: how to be vacant, empty, serene... 

Days and days ahead of me, and behind me, like prairies, cruel, 
silent, desolate. I walk on and on, each day ending in the heart and 
carrying me further and further into the desolation-into myself. 

Now it has reached the core of my heart, and this little knot is 
about to be unravelled and strung out into fine threads. I must 
not lose that. For then I shall be all gone, — heart and all shall 
be nothing. Plains of grey thin threads, everywhere, spinning out- 
ward, all the time. And I ache, all void, all empty, in these plains of 
grey. I hear something beat, rhythmically, as if from the distance, 
through-out each thread. ‘‘ O give me back, give me back that little 
knot of heart!” — 

Henry is with Mathilda in the corridor leading to the front par- 


_ lor. “‘ You are this finger, this fifth finger God has set in my hand, ”’ 


he says ‘to her smiling naively, and pointing to the little finger of 
his right hand. “ I shall, then, swallow this little finger... why not ?... 
Haye you not said one little finger is enough for one person an 
«‘ Henry ” I say to him authoritatively, and weighing each word, 
_  Yiou shall not swallow this little finger, Do you think 1 am not 
mindful of all the fingers on your hands ?... and one finger, even if 
it is the smallest one is as important as the biggest one. ” And he iis 
so mortified at the reproof he bursts into tears, and begins igra- 
dually sinking, dwindling, first the head and then the shoulders, 
_ and then the lower limbs. He is become his ten fingers, all standing 
erect, and very tiny. And Mathilda has stood by all this while, 
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and he asked me why I don’t spend more time in the * gym ”, 

But nature has lost its tongue, the outside world-men, women, 
things, myself, even my suffering. Ah yes, my heart ! — every- 
thing. Everything seems still, mute, and how it looks out upon mae, — 
no wonder, no grief, no pity — dead... So that is what you mean by 
rising above the:world, and your grief, and: by these words... ‘for 
the end is to rise above fear ”’ ?... : 

When the whole world stretches before you and all the earth 
seems to open up and flatten out for you and all the skies begin 
moying, opening outward and upward, and trees and houses and peo- 
ple and everything opening up in so many waves of light, of anguish, 
of emptiness, of despair, and you do not have even your heart to 
hold on:to... where are you ? you, yourself... have you gone too ?,.. 
Where is the sky, the earth, the trees, where are you, Mathilda ? 

Hold on to yourself, do not let go, hold on tight to that one thread 
that holds you to the painful consciousness of yourself, your 
pain, your love. For if you lose hold of that one thread, you will 
be on the other side of yourself, which is to say you will be nowhere. 
Thus counselling myself for hours, patiently, earnestly, like a seli- 
denying, self-effacing teacher whose pupil must be taught at all 
costs. 

‘* But do you not know that Mathilda is here, she has just this. 
moment stepped.out of my bowels ?... here, to this side, and you 
will see her there in.the other corner... and the leg rises as if to be 
led by the pot. — The story of a pot and Mathilda. The leg is cyni- 
cal... She stands, the thin handle of my umbrella. ‘ Why have you 
stepped into the thin handle of an umbrella ?’ I ask you, as one” 
asks, ‘ why have: you not paid your month’s rent ? ’....and the” 
handle smiles, and I.understand well. ‘ Speak, Mathilda, * I have 
gained her confidence... ‘ Because you have been going out alone,” 
sometimes without even your legs, I am waiting for you here, as a 
support... the handle must not be empty, it must be weighted, do~ 
you understand now why out of self-effacement I hid myself in 
this umbrella handle ? Do you? ”’... I awake... So all things.of 
this little room are come together, leaning over this bedside, to” 
console me : for now human tongues can no longer talk to me, can 
no longer comfort me. At last the heart of things has been moved... 

Hold your mouth tight, and the lips close to your sides, do not 
move : silence will watch over you : you will remain in this place... 
and five hundred horses in red whirl about this black knot of idea, 


q 
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re you ? What has become of you? you are lost in these threads ? 
‘and your fingers fumble all night, all night, patiently, slowly, un- 
ceasingly, fumble to separate all these threads, to take them apart, 
one by one, and find you... Thus all night... fingers untangling 
me from a thousand threads... 
And you lying there — a vast eye, so still, so contemplative, so 
intriguing, speaking to me, motioning to me to come close to you 


and be filled, you intriguing eye — have you learned the secret of 


life so well that you do not even have to speak ? Is it enough merely 
to look, to motion, to close the eyelid for sheer desire ? And when 
I come to you, will it be myself who have walked up and down the 
ways of my heart so long ? Ah! no! it will be the other self — and 
how different he will be! how different from me for whom you are 


yet a white flame, for upon your body is still a terrible thought, 


an uncertain reality... 

,..a faint odour of lilac, fresh dew, subdued light... no, I know 
it can’t be real. Where are your breasts ?... your thighs ?... where 
the line of fire suspended between your lips ? You are deceiving 

me, I know. This eye is only your thought, your own desire repe- 
ning... | 

What are you, my love ? What are you, Mathilda ? A pale, sun- 


ken, half-cracked face, with eyes already dead through too little - 


seeing, your body hanging over me, soft, crumbling flesh, petrified 
flesh, with the mouldy smell of the grave, what are you for me now, 
Mathilda, but a petrified thought and loathing ! 

_ Here where I lie with my body torn, with my heart in plain 
sight, so that she can read plainly, unmistakably, so that she can 
_ see how a life had been spent in endless torture, in pain, in love for 
her: here let her come and speak to me. I shall hear, and laugh out 
_of contempt for myself, for her love, and out of pride ; for even in 
_ death: the rascal held his tongue, theyll say, and would not speak, 
Night... hollow, consumed, all gone but the husk of me, no hands, 


no feet, no limbs, no sight, no touch! God ! What have I done ?... 


But now I do not have even my heart to speak to ? And no tongue. 
Something rises and falls, rises and falls, something there in my 


_Tam, what has happened to me. But I cannot ask, and I cannot an- 
-swer... A canopy of blue with a huge star being mounted on it. He 
is descending the ladder. He who must soon come to me, too. 
Where will he put me ? I hope not as high as that. I have always 
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throat, seeking to say something, to ask what it all means, where ~ 
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saying nothing, smiling. And then: “ That is right, Alfred, she: ae 


says, ‘“* You must teach him not to swallow a little finger. Take 
those ten fingers of his — we can make good use of them, You re- 
member how badly we needed fingers when we pummeled the old 
man in the hospital who insisted on dying ?.. 

I walk over the earth a thousand years... and I shrink away at 
night into a corner... and I rest my heart on bare, cold stone. 
And I pluck out my eyes and put them at my feet, thus carefully, 
— and I wait — yes, for tomorrow ... for another thousand years. 

I am riding on the railroad train. It seems I have travelled very 
far — have I been on this train five months and one day ? I do 
not know where I am going. Opposite me sits a girl who has an eye 
sticking out of each of her feet, at the point of the toe. We are 
the only passengers. I do not see the upper part of her body ; per- 
haps she has none. She raises herself as if to leave me. But I say 
to myself : she cannot leave me, for there is no motorman, no con- 
ductor, and this train moves by itself. It must move that way, 
the thought comes to my mind. Her two legs travel, one two, one 
two, down the aisle, each eye in each foot winking at me to follow. 
I rise. I bend my head and the eyes suddenly dart up at me, each 
eye planting itself in each side of my chest... the legs have disap- 
peared... and as I stand and wonder, the two eyes are growing lar- 
ger and larger, until finally they take in my hands and head and 
feet, all. I am two eyes, clear, hard, sharp. Yes, I say to myself, 
I forgot I had left my own eyes home. One cannot do without eyes 
in a railroad train. 

It used to be much simpler : I had something to hold on to, even 
if it were an idea, and I myself knew it, even if I questioned it 
myself. First, suicide ; and then suffering — making out of suffering 
a sort of spiritual eucharist ; and finally, rising above suffering — 
putting fear out of life, making of life a spiritual adventure. And 
what now ? Only yourself, cold, hollow, still, walking about with 
empty feet and head and heart, with unseeing eyes, ah ! only your- 
self whom you cannot even get hold of, whom you cannot speak to, 
whom you cannot put away... You are alone now, and that is why 


there is nothing. One must be in company always — even if it be — 


with one’s own suffering. 
And the whole forest, green and crimson, has fallen into the sea, 
and the sea has also sucked in the sky: and now each thread of 


green and red whirls round and round, faster, faster... and where — 
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MAREE POE ARCA 
Baliet 


by A.-HL. Gillespie. Bir. 


PROLOGUE 


‘ Curtain, Spots show (right-left) raised platforms (R) Belly 
Dancer (L) Salvation Army Group: 2 Men, drum & horn ; 1 Wo- 
‘man, blindfold, tambourine ; mute Bus, MUSIC each, interplay 


‘of SA Trio, rush-posture BarberShopChord- “ gettogether ”, 
TABLEAU-Instant, lights off. 


SCENE I 


-Stillmanurey AMERICA. (Thanksgiving), (rear) long Banquet 
‘Table, raised 4-5 feet, center of table facing AUDIENCE, © GOD- 
DESS. ”’, huge, statue-austere: (sit-) pedestaled ; 2-6 Naiad-ASSIS- 

TANTS stand in front; KKK’s ELK’s FEZ’s KC’s TEMPLARS, 
etc. seated along table, both sides of Goddess (ENTER) opposite 
sides, NIGGER with watermelon, WITCH with Turkey (pumpkin) 
_jawgape-offer same, Assts. (Bus.-Hellenic Acceptance) take to _ 
- Goddess | . 

_ (ENTER), 20-30 backslapping: SOUTHERN “ COLONELS ” 
& PILGRIM WITCH-BURNERS (Lights, Platforms, reveal 


5 


: 
Gallows. & faggotted Stake) search, recogni-catch Nigger-Witch, 


hoist each onto platform, imprison: ; unnoticing,. Banquet has 


proceeded BALLET (CHOREO) synchronised HoipEAT-slapback- 
(1) Performance and all rights reserved copyright pending. 
| Sige 


ra 


transition — 


been afraid of heights. I get so dizzy. The eart heaves under me, 
very evenly, heavily. He is down, The earth is still again. Terror 
seizes me. I feel his huge fingers 0 my body. They are hot, burning 
fingers. They burn my flesh. The pain blinds me — ah! it is get- 
ting better, better. I am dwindling away under those fiery fingers. 
‘« The little devil will not even last long enough to be carried from 
here to...’ he repeats contemptuously. ‘ The little devil will not 
even last long enough to be carried from here to... ”’ always the 
same words. And the shame and mortification ! But I am nothing, 
No, Iam this shame and mortification... Iam seated with Mathilda 
on the bank of a river in the heart of a black forest. Everything is 
black — the trees, the sky, the birds, Mathilda, I. The birds sing 
black ; we speak black. I feel black. And it is all so peaceful, so 
beautiful, so black. Iam happy — I am black. I am bold — I bend 
over to kiss Mathilda. But carelessly I have swallowed her. I begin 
to expand black.., I grow larger blacker, larger blacker. Terror 
seizes me. I have grown so large black, I have taken in the forest, 
and the sky, all, all... I wake. I adjust the pillow... I must try to 
sleep. 

The morning breaks through these windows — and the eyes are 
sore... close them and you'll feel the dust the wind has swept up 
so disdainfully through the night... 

Touch your body, that has lain so long in the sun... now parched 
and hard and brittle... And what is your mind but a thread 2... 
a thread which may snap any moment.... 


* 
*% Ok 


I move out of the class-room with students before and after me, — 
with my legs in my arms... gone... I have dropped my heart... and 4 
I cannot bend down to pick it up, because my back has fallen away... 
space hisses about my ears, and I move my tongue up and down to — 
make sounds, and there are no words... I lean against the Pallas — 
Athena, to stop the flow of my blood... but out and out,in oneunend- — 
ing stream, I am running out... at last! at last ! he’s gone mad, 
utterly mad... I hear something saying inside me, —and it is the — 
only life... BS 


BS 


SCENE II. — BlindParlor ERA 


_ (SCENE) rightleft tapering toward Goddess’ (Pedestaled cen- 
 terRear, life-size) 2 stereo-bathroom-facade-HouseRows, 3-6 Hou- 
ses, each row foreshortaper, back centerward, suggest LongRow- 
Monotony. Lights show Solo Dancer (now ManSize MEKANIK) 
playing up to Goddess (DANCE) TemptFlirtSeduce, Goddess 
wawksway-yieldstarts descendiig (BUS. — JawGape ‘Ovaryish 
scramb-alacrity) from pedestal, wavers, restances self on pedestal, 
MUSIC-BREAK, offstage sawtooth SKryabinesque murmur (AP- 
PEAR) doorways, Ladies-of-the-House, all, like drab Institute- 
Ginghams, Shoes-Hands-Epaulettes of formidabristling ScrubBrus- 
hes (BUS) Come out, scrub door-steps neigh-peer-imitly, sashay 
militantly (opposite pairs) glare-scour-align- “* straighten ° each 
other, tendevel unwitting Nthdegree BD-SA CakeWalkHysteria 
- (BUS-each Scrubber, SA-austere, & Scrubbed, BD-giggleOff, inter- 
change, work into Hairpull-Street-Brawl *Suggest). 
(ENTER) backslapping PEDLARS, bundles, cart, set-up (rear- 
center) HouseLadies jawgape, caper delight-rummage 
(ENTER) backslapping Curiosity-bent CROWD (late 19th Cen- 
tury Costumes) jawgape, also crowd around Pedlars (BALLET- 
«* Sell-Buy *” Hilarity) Pedlars demonstrate StarchCollars-Cuffs 
(BUS) 4-6 diffident buyers, after meek-purchase, sadistigrab- 
 * eollar ”’ respective companions, each Grabber works Self into 
_ OrgFrenzEnthus, coaxes his ‘‘ Grabs ’’ to buy, Grabs fidget amoeba- 
 wiggle-away I-dun-wanna Diffidence-of-kiss-asked-young-girl (MU- 
_ SIC BellyDance-GiggleOffs) selihyp’d Coaxers finally hypress-thrust 
Sell Collar-cuff outfits onto Grabs (BUS) why-did-I-buy-this 
i JawGape-Bewilderment, glee*. Scurry-escapes of sellers, slapstick 
group-pursuit by now-indignant Victims (CHOREO | flight- 
_ polydiagonals secanting ComplaceSwirls of Crowd) Let’s-all-play ! 
_ (BlueDanube-HeelRockDiddy) Burlesque impends, Music disinta- 
_ brupts, intones grime-sneaky Fanfare 
'_ (ENTER) “ PREJUDICES ” (3 groups, Reds, Aesthfairies, 
_ Koon-Kath-Kike TRIO) Crowd gives way, P’s parade slowly 


_ Give ’em ! of all (8rd Rump is held) 

_ (EXIT) P’s, Rumps unknowing same crush-converge on assumed- 
still-there Prejs, detonating WhipCrack (Goddess) all straighten 
ut (backs toward Goddess) bellydance-rump her (moment TA- 
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4 downstage, posture DefyCowers ti JawGape-Astound then RUMP |! - 


queters, Lynch 
Stylises from SC’s & PWB’s, Jawgape Half-Turns from Banqueters. 
at Speaker’s VociFlourishes followed, at ‘Assts.’ plea (G. Motion- 
less) for release of prisoners, by their Laugh-Offs* Liberty & 
Assistants motionless till end, Stylising (all) continues step-slowed 
a ralenti, to Curtain; WhipCrack heard off stage, moans. 

(ENTER) chestslapping SIMON LEGREE (whip) lockstepping 
Negro CottonPickers, S. L. cracks Whip (BALLET) short Whip-&- 
Shuffle [RHYTHM, frequent WhipSlash unexpect-irregular Cres- 
cendo StompGathers, Niggers (SPOT) gloatspasm each crack] 
Goddess tower-rises, torch upheld, points (imperious summons- 
MUSIC) finger at S. L., at Niggers (lined, center, mumbling* at 
herself). S. L. jawgapes startle-Recognition, “‘ I-Get-Ya ”-nodsa- 
Jaams whip to Assts, to Goddess, cracks whip, gleefully ! Conster-. 
nation (all) War-Evoke Musicrash, 15-25 seconds flourish, youngs- 
ter Mekanik whirls Solo across stage (EXIT). 

(ENTER) 6-8 backslapping NORTH-SOUTH GENERALS, 
armsful muskets, PWB’s & SC’s zip-slide-scurry-hulkgrab guns, 
align, rush r. & J, stage slowMoviePace (Bus. Shooting) meanwhile 
Legree giving each General a Westerner’s slapback- “ Haya ”’- 
Ingratiate, slipping between escorts them DOWNSstage, joins 
MapConference (centerfront, Bus. PiffleGestures & Pa perFlapping) 
Shooting continues same pace, only niggers fall, S. L. takes dice 
from pocket, explainthrowlooks, refereely holds up North Gene- 
ral’s hand, S. L.’s other hand absentmindedly slapback-consoles 
South General, Shooting goes on, to TenPin falling negroes (restand 
again, if necessary) 

CURTAIN (NOTE-the slowing-up Pace concurs everywhere) » 
(Jawgapes & SlapBacks everywhere) (P. S.) Some shooters stop 
for “‘ have-a-drink-cigarette ’”’- Insist-Confabs, ete. 


ENTRACTE 


Lights after Curtain show BellyDancer with Salvy. Army Drum- 
mer, observes her (BUS, specul-jawgape-fascination) Other plat- 
form, other S, A. man, S. A. women (still blindfold) register as’ 
before, SHORT EXPOSURE, Lights off platforms 


* at all such moments, Musics “* Breaks ” for VoiceSoneAllot. 
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g, NeoAlph-StenoCrypt-Dictamessages, seen forming on blank 
all of building (Glare Ukases, MichSynods to Populace, TeleRad 
89-in-every-Home) Big Pieces of Wood & Steel sound Omin-Toll- 

din background. VisuWriting pauses, Sklaf{Motiv (MUSIC sounds 

mbon squeak-cluck-defy effects a la childrens’ party) 

(ENTER) 6-10 indignifussy Whirlng METHODICKS, arrange 
selves centerfront, motionless, prissypose (increase in MusicFury) 
commence Whirl, GutShriekAbrupt*. Methodicks collapse. 

EnsueSilence, trap-doors mouth them below stage (snapback) 
25-30 seconds motionless oppress-AbsoVoid-SILENCE, mutter- 
: murmurs*. heard offstage, grow-mount into feet-stampSone 
: (ENTER) glassyface CleanCollars, trick-step, preserve, stamp- 
. 

: 


_ Sone, gearchain-wind around front and center, arm around Neigh- 
- bor’s shoulder, free arm-hand wave-pleads, when passing same, 
 relent-Benefection from unnoticing MichCapitalists (BreatheHum- 
_ Stereo from CC’s) end M. C. rises, yawns (MUSCIC-FatCurdle) plugs, 
in switch, cellar-vomiting (ENTER) as many clank-metal-in-oil- 
squeak ROBOTS, impass-disrupt Gear-Chain, each R. floors a 
 CleanCollar, supine, Robots travest-Lawpomply plead Case to 
always-nonobserving MC’s, squat, mechiropract each victim's 
spine (Bus-writhing, TollDin intones StressApplies) MichCap. 
_ plugs another switch, robots rise, drag CC’s into bentover baby-in- 
- the-Hat line (backstage, rumps toward Aud.) R’s come front, 
 fusilpelt them with white balls into Offstage RetreatExtinct. 
_ Autowriting resumes 

(ENTER) (Music finalFuryGather) StreetCrowd, incl. children, 
_ watch writing, backs to audience, motionless, Gongs commence 
 Punct-sound, rhythmspaces stress once-a-barly each successive 
beat of 5 (Robots work backstage, align in shadows). New deeper 
TollDinNote, Crowd eer-slow-starts WalterCampy-armLift-Torso- 
‘Raise-NORMveer-Kalistha (huge Oil and WaterGurgles, Pistons, 
Metronomintones, etc. offstage) Body-LoosenUp effected, crowd 
- commences NeoStroll, Cambodistylise-StreetPass-NickLunges, mu- 
_ tuaware RituoweGesturates, hard-cold GreetGeoms, must-postu- 
_ rated STOP-simultaneously by all (BUS-Whim VariChoice of 5-6 
_ figures) during which a few, certifExceptions, 

_ (ENTER) rollerskates, EXIT other side of stage, every 20-30 
seconds a Music-“‘ Break ’’ HaltGrab, mutufirm-but-not-irritaruth- 
less disHib-pressgrab one’s NeighPass, standardise-where, eradually 
telaxed, 4-6 seconds. Communegroupments sradually formerge 
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BLEAU, Music holds its moment) Goddess registers puzzle-con. 
ster-indignation, starts to recrack whip more threat-sweepingly 
(MUSIC lunge) huge Billboard dropfalls, conceals Goddess, “ May — 
15 ”, Lights (platforms) reveal StrawHat counters, sleekClerks, 
People stampede for hats (BUS. Gimme !-Hands air-slice Aci- 
Stretch-Appeal) Clerks jamboree-whizz hats onto upstretched 
pleadhands, ‘* Correctitude ’-PARADE (AngloLeg-brisk Saunt- 
Strides, “ Have-a-Cigarette! ’Confab-gestures, etc, MUSIC into 
TypewriteFussy clickpicts, chins-in-air, 2's-3’s), also parading 
(ENTER) many more Backslappers (3-5 OneMandummies) all 
strawHats, save one, REBEL, push-edged toward Platform, given 


suggest-chance to buy, wont, mobbed, Kickrolled amiably eff- 
stage. 


DYNATABLEAU (FINALE) ~ 
(1) MEN, hats on side, cigars jaunty, lapel-fing goats, toe-ba- 
lance Satisfaxsh, etc. 


(2) WOMEN, unwittingly BD ala Puritanne, folded hands, 
thumbs twirl, saintly JawGape Faces 2 

(3) CLERKS, lean over Counters, aligned, prissly creamslob- 
smile, fingcluck BD-ing Ladies 


Short TABLEA U-in-Motion . | 
CURTAIN 1 
ENTRACTE 


(CURTAIN) Spots show both SA-Men on BD’s platform dancing — 
her rhythm (other platform) BD-Woman (rear, kneeling Try-De- | 
voutness) rises, as if wishing to embrace SA-woman (forward) still — 
blindfold, still facing Audience, unaware of BD-presence or defec- 
tion of Men. Incertitude stops BD, dynamic Tableau, lights off E 


SCENE III. — Some Passings & Dawn of NeoPolite 
(Tempo—InevitaHorror of LowGearWindUp, incessant) 


SCENE (General Tone) ThermapeuTense Architecture, Sky- 
ScrapeVertij, MechaMoloch ContourHue, Shimes Square become — 
ProleAthenian Agora, 7-11 MichelinTire-CorpMerge-CityBoss-Capi- — 
talists (platforms) loll back in CubiRoman-Horn &Hardhart ban-— 
quet chairs (Child-Goddess serves them drinks) Large Telepawri- — 
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HARRY CROSBY: HEAD, 1929. 


(PirouetteCurves around JabLinears) Patterns veer Indivi te 

sashayward, into ultatavist Finale (Music colorflares, HolyRollerish 
Apotheo-SuddenBecome-GROUPconsch) (ConviviContapJazz Ré. 
sumé of WhipCrack, Fing-Cluck, Hypressales, AppealPlea: 
Stretch, Have-a-Cig, Lynch, Wassail, SlapBack, JawGape, Slow- 
Movie, gearChain, etc.) MichCaps rise, shout-crack whips, MUSI 

into Slough-Off, CURTAIN falls to StampSONE of feet, Whipuncts, 
audibreatheIntake, steroSyllaPhraseChantomimExhale. 


* 
* O* 


Make dictionaries of words that print cannot touch. 


Walt. _ Whitman. 


ok 
Only the POET begets. 
Walt Whitman, f 
rue oe 
E. 
Soldiers of Revolts — | eee “¥ 
Walt Whitman. a 
* 


I dreamed of crusades. I believed in all the enchantments. I saw 
gold. Arthur Rimbaud. is 


THE CASE. 
OF ABIGAIL FITCH 


by Jacques Le Clereq 


«Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the 
leopard his spots. ”’ 

Jeremiah. 


‘I was surprised when, late in April, Professor Higsby invited me to 
join him on a journey to a plantation in Mississippi. 

_ . “I need a secretary,” he said ‘somebody young, discreet and agreeable. 
_ lam going to make certain extremely important experiments which de- 
_ Mand the utmost secrecy. If you care to come with me, taking charge of 
i my routine affairs, I can promise you a rest, a new country for you anda 
decent salary. ”’ Sens 
_ Mrs. Higsby had been at first opposed to his leaving the city : he was 
so absent-minded, she said, so like a child that he needed someone to look 
after him constantly. But in the end she was over-ruled, and we left, early 
n June, for a stay of four months. 

The life in the South proved very pleasant.I was given a large room next 
(0 Professor Higsby’s in one quarter of the house. We met thrice daily 
‘meals, which were excellently prepared by an old, ink-black woman 
led Martha, who took care of the house single-handed. My duties were 
no wiseirksome. ay 
I saw the Professor very little. He used to go over to the main portion — 
the house (which had been made over into a laboratory) immediately 
‘ter breakfast. At times he remembered lunch, but most often he worked 
Straight through the day, and, not infrequently, long through the night. 
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eyes water and my lids smart. I noted, however, that their bodies were 
voluminously swathed in white bandages, and, after blinking several 
times, I was able to discern, at the far end of the room, the figure of the 
Professor. . 

He was busied at along table, on which was strewn a variety of instru- 
ments, surgical,electrical and graphical. A network of wires attached them 
to a wide metal case on the ceiling. Professor Higsby wore a gear, half- 
mask, half-helmet ; it was strapped to the back of his head by a band of 
brown elastic ; evidently he had drawn it up from over his face momen-. 
tarily while he appeared to be consulting some sort of chart. The gear was 
of rubber and leather ; it included a pair of square goggles, with, above 
them, in the region of the temples, two tenuous, wiry antennae. Some- 
where, two machines pounded away; one witha sound like a motor, 
racing ; the other with the light high tick of a clock. 

As-I stood there dazed, wondering whether I should go to the Professor, 
he glanced up in the general direction of the Negroes. His eyes met mine. 
Surprise expressed itself in a sudden arching of his bushy eyebrows; 
then, I thought to read, upon his face, both fear and hatred. With a pe- 
-remptory wave of his arm, he motioned me out, brusque and indignant. 
In bewilderment, I looked away towards the Negroes once more, and pre- 
pared to make off. At once a cloud of white smoke shot out from the red, 
gaping mouths; an odor, acrid and fetid, assailed my nostrils. It was incre- 
dibly offensive. The machines pounded on, regularinrhythm. I fledfrom 
the place, holding my nose. What in the name of God did it all mean ? 

Feeling guilty and sheepish about my intrusion, I took my stand out- 
side the laboratory, cudgelling my brain for a solution of the problem. I 
was curious, on one hand, yet, on the other, regretful for having annoyed 
Professor Higsby. Presently a Negro emerged from the laboratory, re- 
garded me with surprise and disappeared. A second followed, taller and 
darker. He sniffed and went the way of the first. One by one the rest filed 
by me. I thought the last of the lot shot a malevolent glance in my direc- 
tion. He was the giant of them, with enormous shoulders, unduly long arms 
for even him, and a massive jaw, thrust forward very far. His walk was 
swift, springy ; he gave the impression of gripping the ground with the end 
of his toes, prehensile. 

In a few moments, Professor Higsby joined me and we made our way 
to our living quarters in silence. 


* 
* 


We had our usual lonely dinner. The food was excellent, in particular 
some kind of swamp-duck whose name I have forgotten, cured in a style 
that I had never known of. The Professor told me that these birds fed 
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He told me almost nothing of his labor ; I naturally did not ask about it. 
He had, the very first day, begged that I do not set foot in his workshop 


on any condition ; I acceded, ascribing it to the eccentricity of genius, — 


Our relations were flawless. 


There occurred, however, one unfortunate circumstance, It was shortly _ 


before the end of our sojourn on the plantation. Professor Higsby had 
been feverishly active’; sixteen hours in his laboratory did not appear 


to diminish his ardor in the least, for the next morning, sunrise found — 


him back on duty. He became more communicative, too. He hinted that 
there would be amazing things to tell soon ; once he assured me his efforts 
would undoubtedly be crowned with sticcess, and, behind an immense 


weariness of body, I detected a flicker of triumph. Yet, though he did — 


admit me to such a slight share in his work, I do not suppose I would ever 
have become privy to it, unless I had blundered. An urgent telegram came 


for him, I read it, and, deciding it required his personal and immediate — 


attention, I set out, without thinking, to find him in his laboratory. 


It was dusk. At last, the heat of the day had abated. I walked along a 


narrow path towards the other end of the house, unfamiliar though I had 
lived there four months. Opening a door, I entered a low, long room, more 
gaily furnished than ours were, with books and magazines on the table, 
and a victrola. I cannot explain why, but, as I stood examining the dis- 
position of everything here, I knew as a certitude that it was a woman’s 
room, No object betrayed this fact, yet in my mind there was no doubt 
whatever. Conscious of intrusion, I went out immediately. : 

I walked on, rounded the house and came to a large wooden shed, built 
recently on to the wide porch. Its roof was of glass ; this must evidently be 
the Professor’s laboratory. I knocked several times without receiving 
an answer, but, as I heard the sound of a motor within, I knew my knock - 
was inaudible. I therefore entered and stood stock-still on the threshold 
before the strange sight that greeted my eyes. 

In the middle of the room, stood six chairs drawn up in line and at in- 
tervals like barber-chairs. In each of these sat a Negro, apparently sound 
asleep, certainly quite immobile. These men ranged, in stature, from 
a scant five feet to about six feet three ; what was more strange, each 
represented a type of blackamoor entirely different ; I was interested in 
wondering how Professor Higsby could have found the material for so 
startling a series of contrasts. The coloring of their skins varied in a pro- 


portion virtually chromatic, from a faint yellow to the profound obscurity — 
of soot. All six reclined in their chairs, their mouths wide open, along tube, — 
connected with one gigantic cauldron in the middle of the room, dang- — 


ling out from each of them. In front of each chair, a foot away from and 
two feet above each Negro, stood an apparatus, in shape like a large cha- 


fing-dish made to stand upon its handle. Out of this shone a cruelly bril- 4 


liant light the rays of which, though I stood behind.them, yet made my — 
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ha gesture, “‘ my mode of life and so forth. To be brief, yes : I know 
xactly why white people are white and black people are black.” 

He paused dramatically. This surprised me, since I believed such a fact 
as biologically known and wondered why he was so proud of stating it. 
His interval was on purpose. At the moment I was minded of the super- 
‘magician of my school-days, about to pop a half-dozen rabbits out of his 
silk hat. 

_ “My boy, ’’ said Professor Higsby with solemnity, ‘‘ I was able, several 
weeks ago, to take a colored girl and to make her white ! ” 

What 27 : 

a I made a colored girl white |’ he repeated evenly. ‘‘ What is more, lam 
engaged, at the moment, in making six colored men white. When this expe- 
_riment goes through — as it indubitably must — I shall be able to turn 
any dark-skinned person as white as a 100 °/> Nordic. I shall be able (and 
if it proves advisable, I shall be glad) to wipe the color of the black races 
off the face of the earth! ” 

Before I could speak, he was galloping away into a thousand details, 
most of which eluded me through their intricacy. In the main, if I do not 
err, it amounted to this : Higsby had isolated and treated that abundan- 
i ce of coloring matter in the malpigian membrane between the inner skin 
and the epidermis. He could control its proportion. Thus he had been able 
~ to keep a Negro child the color it was born, namely copperish ; he had been 
able to annihilate excess of pigmentation in the internal organs; his 
" present experiment would prove without question that the process was 
everywhere possible. 

_ The girl, of course, is unique ! ’’ he exclaimed. “ She is a miracle — 
_ that miracle Science is powerless to account for. The men are child’s 
_ play when you consider her. Presently, you shall see her yourself, and to- 
" morrow you may join me in the laboratory. But I want to tell you more. 
You see, in the case of the girl, I stumbled upon this amazing result by the 
use of radium. Her skin’ changed, just as it would have changed had I 
submitted her to processes of light and heat as I am doing with the six 
men — but what is more remarkable — what is, as I said, miraculous — is 
that her very structure altered. a 


_ * How do you mean, soe Wer 
«Listen carefully. In a white person, the pbrain’s volume grows with the 


expansion of the brain-pan ; in a Negro, there occurs a premature closing 
f the cranial suture and a lateral. pressure of the frontal bone, In this 
irl’s case, her brain reverted to its original state at birth, very speedily, 
nd, equally speedily, developed again, not as a Negro’s, but as a white 
erson’s — as yours — or mine. Her lips inverted. Her hair changed ut- 
terly, This is particularly interesting. Do you follow me, Tanaquil ? ” 


©] think so, sir. ”’ 
In the respect of hair, the Negro is further from the ape than we. 


on. 
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upon cantharides and that their preparation required great care. Audubon, 
he said, mentions them in Louisiana and states that their consumption, 
unless they have been previously ordered, has caused more than one gen- 
tleman to leave the table in unmitigated embarrassment. 

Old Martha, waiting upon us, gurgled pleasurably at my praise of her 
cuisine, challenging me, with a fat smile, to equal it in France ; Professor : 
Higsby, warming to her mirth, bid her fetch some old Kentucky whisky 
of his, which we savored with deep relish, 

My conversation I was careful to steer into general channels. We dis- 
cussed Mrs. Higsby and our return eastward ; and though his voice was 
warmly affectionate, I still believed the room I had first entered contained 
a domestic secret at variance with monogamous love. We mentioned Ei- 
leen’s engagement ; young Higsby’s possible visit to China ; a score of 
other matters. I was determined to betray no curiosity, realising perhaps 
that here lay the surest method of drawing out Higsby, who in reality was 
not a secretive man. I drank twice as much of his whisky as I should have, 
solely so he would drink beyond his wont. At last, I was rewarded. After 
dinner had been cleared away, as we sat drinking the stirrup-cup, smo- 
king our cigars in the sweet peace of silent ease, he exclaimed : 

 Tanaquil, do you know anything about Negroes ? ” 

I reflected, fumbled in my brain for tags of school-learning, recalled 
vaguely an article I had read a few weeks before. : 

‘* Let me see, ”’ I said, ‘‘ They’re dolicocephalic and prognathic, with 


lips always everted. T hey’re nearer to Primitive Man than we. I’ve been to 


Harlem a bit and I know something about that side of it, and no thanks to 
Mr. Van Vechten. Oh yes ! I recall reading something in which de Frober- 
ville says there are thirty-one different known shades of color among them: 
the only reason I remember is that it fell five shy of all the possible dra- 
matic situations... ”’ : 

“Quite so, ’”’ he murmured. ‘“ But — ” he paused, scratched his head 
and, gazing at me through narrowed eyes, “‘ Do you know why a negrois 
black ? ” 

I checked a flippancy that trembled upon my lips, I replied mechani- 
cally : 

‘I dont believe I do. Do you ?”’ 

Down came his open palm over his knee ; his head rocked forward and: 


back spasmodically ; his cheeks grew red, tears coursing down them in 


runnels as irrepressibly a gale of laughter racked him, At length, he 3 
subsided, testing the plausibility of his silence by a few smiles. He — 
resumed : 
~“DoI? Do I? Ha! that’s a good one! ” 

Once more, laughter. Then; 

“You must excuse me, there’s a good fellow. The question is quite 
justified. The answer explains all this — ” he embraced the apartment 
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and skill, cannot or fears to molest him. In climes less exacting, where the 
Nordic usurps the Negro’s domain without trouble, the latter finds a 
sanctuary in his simple sensuality and his serene fatalism. If not funda- 
mentally indifferent to his white master, he takes, quite without malice, 
an even superber view of the imperial race than the white man. 

But in that part of the world where culture thrives and freedom is a 
byword, in countries that have fought wars of liberty, of future ideals, 
there, indeed, the Negro’s loss is pitiable. I know, naturally, that almost to 
aman, the blackamoors of America are morons. But I know equally that 
almost to a man, the Nordics of America are morons. Unfortunately I 
have no means of calculating and comparing the percentage of non-mo- 
rons in either race. But I cannot help distinguishing certain facts. 

In Georgia, for instance, there is a great quantity of Negroes ; there is 
also a great quantity of stupidity. But in Georgia, the Nordics who rule 
are inferior to the Nordics in places where the Negro is more humanely 
treated. Now the educated Negro of the North is on all counts a more 
valuable citizens than the average Southern nigger-baiting Klansman. 
This small group, having scaled the barriers of color, would produce a 
capital Junker class for the Hinterland. . 

Again, with all the Southern Negroes transmogrified white, what would 
there be left to differentiate them from their former lords except their 
admirable qualities ? 

I thought, too, of a possible wholesale importation of Negroes from Afri- 
ca, fit return for the compliment paid this country by its early settlers ; 
the African Negro bringing back to the American some of the Higher and 
finer traits he had lost in association with the white. 

Would all Negroes at once turn white, or would a few proud spirits re- 
tain their color as patent of aristocracy ? What would happen to our own 
social aristocracy ? Would all its members have to trace their lineage to 
old families, or would.a Knickerbocker dynasty vie with a Niggerbocker ? 
Could all Nordics legislate themselves (a procedure at which they are 
adept) into marrying their own kind ? How, then, to prove it and what 
price bootleg ancestral trees ? 

No longer would a black man lunch informally (the adverb was ever 
stressed) in the White House with a President whose popularity depended 
much upon negroid methods. There might even be a High Yellow Execu- 
tive. Whom would the white trash find to lynch ? What would become-of 
the Negro’s professional Nordic uplift-artist ? What job to find for the 
bad aesthete who discovers in the hootchie-kootch of a personable brown 
wench all the timeless beauty of classic Greece ? Were the white men res- 
ponsible for forty or fifty thousand half-breeds in Christian Georgia ? 


* 
* + 


At five o’clock in the morning, Professor Higsby awakened me. 
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Theirs has ‘no central duct ; the coloring matter is distributed through the 
cortex and intermediate fibres. It issues from the epidermis at rightangles, — | 
It is flat, spirally twisted. Well, all this underwent a complete metamor- — 
phosis in the case of Abigail Fitch. Her skull, her jaw, her eyes, her hair _ 
and her skin ‘became, in the course of twenty-four hours, the skull, jaw, 
eyes, hair and skin of a white person. ” | 
‘Once I heard of a Negro epileptic who went almost white, ” I hasarded, : 
Professor Higsby smiled. 5 
‘It’s a famous case ; I know the fellow, *” he said. “He is a doorkeeper 
in a Government office at Washington. ” : 
A short interval, while he filled a briar pipe, replenished his glass and — 
mine, and continued : 
“Such cases go only to corroborate my work. Along my own lines, I can ¢ 
achieve greater changes. But the agony of it all lies in this girl, What — 
happened to her I can never repeat. I can treat color, I can change skin, | 
but that is all. Structure refuses to respond, save in this idiotic and ‘B 
divine instance. There, my boy, lies my dearest desire and my most — 
profound despair. ”’ % 
Discouragement possessed his voice, thinning it out into the vast no- 4 
thingness of silence, eternal answer to all we wish and all we grieve for. I 3 
felt sorry that he should be suffering so, and as I thought of something to — 
distract him if not to lighten his burden, it occurred to me that the part he 
had accomplished was in itself of so tremendous a significance that the 
rest mattered little. ‘< 
‘“* That is only one feature, sir, ’’ I said, ‘“‘ when I think of the rest — 
and I know it’s true — Iam thunderstruck. For, bone apart, if you change — 
skin, it seems to me your work is done. You can play ducks and drakes — 
‘with race ; you can knock down code and creed like so many ninepins; — 
you can smash law to smithereens ; you can raise a particularly merry hell — 
with the future of this damphool world. Is’nt that enough ?” . 
‘But have I right to doit ?” { 
I wondered. First, my impression was joyous : I saw the gaiety of na-_ 
lions increased to an:extent that shamed my most sardonic imagining. — 
I saw Professor Higsby — and, incidentally, why not myself ? — capita- — 
lising his scheme, rearing the edifice of a lofty fortune upon his discovery. — 
In the glamor of a dream, I saw full-page advertisements iin the press" 
USE HIGSBY’S WHITENING CREAM, BLACK BOY! and, mid- 4 
way between a sigh and a sneer, I pondered on a contemptible humanity — 
being served richly according to its deserts, the balloon of its flatulent — 
complacency punctured with a needle of derision. a 
There exists, [told myself, an immense amount of misery among the — 
colored people of the world, especially in the most modern and Chris- — 
tian portion of the globe. In his wilder habitat, in the fastness of a distant — 
jungle, the black man is safe, since the white, inferior in health, strength 
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_ For here, under my eyes, lay the most beautiful human creature I had 
ver looked upon. And as I use the superlative, I realise how falsely 
ince it was Abigail’s particular wonder to turn to negation any past expe- 

rience I might recall. 

; _ Once at the Meurice, when I was a boy, my mother pointed out Lan- 

thelme to me. I shall not forget that day. 

Once, in 1907 I think, I saw Monna Delza. She stepped out of the Théa- 
tre Apollo into her car, and, switching on the light, sat inside, waiting for 
someone. On the pavement, a small knot of people — theatre-goers, 
_ passers-by, a vendor, two urchins — stood there, gazing in silent, abashed 
“marvel of her loveliness ; this was the first time I realised consciously 
_ the poignant ache of desire. 

Once, too, before the War, I chanced to spend an evening with Artemys 

Lynne, for whose face, no less certainly than for immortal Helen’s wars 

"were waged. Today, I am still haunted by her shy angularity of gesture, by 

her coolness, by the piercing-sweet wistfulness, troublous behind her certi- 

tude. 

_ But before the spectacle of Abigail Fitch, these visions melted. In one 

_heart-breaking moment, I perceived that I had never truly known what 

beauty was. I had consecrated my life to its pursuit ; yet no remark ever I 

made, no word — more bitter still ! — ever I wrote (I who had suffered 

in the attempt to evoke in the medium of speech something of the terrible 

Band holy burden of beauty), could possibly matter, now or ever. I had 

_ thought, like Gide, that we try to create, simply because otherwise we 

_ would blow out our brains ; henceforth, I said I would write to amuse 

_ myself because life was dull, and to pander to my urge for exhibition. 

_ Tears sprung to my eyes; as I stood there, speculating whether I 

should hide them or, without shame, resort to my handkerchief, I was 

_ happy to hear Professor Higsby say : A 

_ “Come along, now, let us leave. We must not awaken her! ”’ 

And so I cast one long, lingering glance upon her, aware that I would 
_never be able to express her wonder, and perhaps, for that very reason, 
‘more deeply enjoying it. Then we departed. 

_ Well ? ’’ asked the Professor once more. 

I found no answer at the moment, resenting the quite excusable pride 

‘with which he shot the question at me. 

_ Tf only I knew how... ?” he went on, ‘‘if only I knew... 

_ I mumbled something about it not mattering. But later, frequently, 

‘I found myself answering the query. And my answer was : 

_ “Here is a miracle beyond beauty. Here is the flower of perfection. If 

"you are responsible for this, then you have beaten God at His own work. 

Im any case, whether or no, I am now able to find it in my heart to for- 

give Him every blunder of ugliness, of pettiness and of stupidity, that He 


has allowed to flourish in the human race. ” 
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Fully dressed, he stood at the head of my bed, shaking me by ine 
e.. 


shoulder. 

‘Tf you want to see her, now is your opportunity ?” 

‘“* See whom ? ”’ J asked, still half-asleep. 

* Abigail Fitch! ”’ 

I jumped up, put on a dressing gown, while he explained : 

** I do not wish her to know about anyone, It must all be done very 
secretly. Please promise you will be discreet. ”’ 

We tiptoed across the bleak, chill light of earliest morning. Instinctively 
I found myself fastening the cord of my dressing-gown, looking into a glass 
and smoothing my hair with my hands; and I thought; what apes we 
are, what apes! Stilly and shivering, we moved towards the apartment I 
had seen the day before. Professor Higsby opened the door, gingerly. 

She lay in bed, on a tall bed in one corner of the room. Two square pil- 
lows supported her, in such a way that she gave the impression of riding 
high, as Venus might on the loftiest crest of a wave, white with spume. 
Her left hand was under her head ; her right arm was stretched forward, 
above the bed-clothes, revealing a perfectly modelled breast, firm and 
flawless in texture. Her flesh was of the purest tint ; on her arm, delicate 
and tenuous threads of blue veining were to be noticed, as the watermark 
testifies to the riches of papers and enhances.its very quality. ; 

Her hand was long and thin, her fingers tapering smooth as candle- 
tips. She breathed regularly, without effort, and, throughout the entire 
time we gazed upon her, she remained motionless as a dead thing. .I mar- 
velled that in sleep she could be so beautiful, for I knew well that the 
roseate flush of slumber is but a fiction made by poets and hallowed by 
tradition. ; 

Proud and splendid she was, sleeping, her hair massed on one side of her, 
glimmering like a golden pool one moment before its stirred waters fall 
back once more into a shining quietude. It was extremely thick, and la- 
vishly curled, as the curve of a sea-wave might be, shot through with 
sunlight, and, of a sudden, fashioned plastic. Beads and bubbles of sculp- 
tured sheen winked up massively from many surfaces, as coins might, spil- 
led in enormous heaps. It was of amber, of honey, of clear distilled topaz. 

Light, falling upon her, shed over it a brilliance poured in cascades ; 
ray upon ray glittered forth in a dazzling riotous effulgence. I thought of 
church cupolas, agleam at noon in Moscow. I thought of a most precious 
Chartreuse, viewed royally through crystal by the dim light of a candle ; 
and I thought of moonlight, as I alone saw it over the Mediterranean, one 


unforgettable night of anguish, in Spring, from the mighty walls of Palma 
de Mallorca. 


““ Well ?.”’ 


‘ 
ee 
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Higsby whispered the word to me. I knew he needed no sign from me 


of vindication ; but had his life depended upon it, I could have furnished 
him" with none. 
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se sure, but so wise, so irresistible! Yow smile at the banality, 
Rey: 
_ « Whatia pity you gave up, sir!’ I exclaimed. 
«TJ dont know, ” he said, a note of melancholy in his tone, “ now I have 
almost forgotten about the entire business; it all appears distant, like 
something read once with interest but not quite apprehended. Honestly, 
_Thave known myself to regard it as a dream. I am telling you this because 
_ you are the only person who knows in detail. Soon it will appear to you as 
it does: to me; and when you are as vague as I, I shall be convinced we 
both suffered hallucinations. A half-century, and not a soul living will 
have even heard of my discovery. Time, too, is wise. ”’ 

But. I was still disappointed. I protested that he owed it to humanity 
to use his knowledge. He cut me short as though afraid: I should probe 
open cells within his memory which he had fastened shut. 

“« T retumed, ”’ he said, pathetically humorous, ‘‘ I told my wife every- 
thing. ” ; 

‘But, Professor, — ” 
“Everything! ” 
‘Did she believe you ?” 


«« No; of course not. She thought I was insane; she evemcaused several 


alienists to come here secretly. For days, we had nerve specialists to 
Sunday dinner; I must have fed half of the profession PAt last, after 
months of indefatigable toil, explaining im minute detail every blessed step 
Thad taken, over again, I was finally able to persuade her. Can you guess 
her reaction ? ” 

He allowed me no time to reply. 

« She was profoundly shocked. She was indignant, resentful, furious’ 
Somehow or other my son and daughter heard about it. That was chastly.’. 

“««Why ? Did you have to convince them ?” 

“No, thank Heaven. They took their mother’s word. But the whole 
project fell through. It is just as well that way !~ 

T still do not see, ” I insisted, ‘* Your wife must have overcome her 
prejudice. And what can the opinion of a boy and a girl mean, pitted 
against superhuman Science ? ” 
___ Ah yes, there lay the trouble, ” he murmured sadly, “ Superhuman ! 
- Alas! 1am only a man, a father; I could not do. it ; it went against the 

grain. ” 
His face flushed: He puffed on his cigar : . 
“The first thing the boy did was to come and beg my help.. He spoke 
about some girl — I dont know much about these things but she was, so 

far as I could make out, a dancenin a cabaret. He said. they. were in love 
with each other and wanted to get. married. ”’ 
_ “What of that 2.’ linterpolated, “Some very nice girls — ”’ 
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For a long time after our return to New York, Professor Higsby, while 
not exactly avoiding me, still showed no desire to resume our intimacy. 
He had exacted from me a somewhat melodramatic oath on the head of 
my parents that I would divulge nothing. I knew better than to do so. ~ 
For one thing, who would believe it ? For another, I had no wish to pass 
for a green horn, a farceur or a madman. A 

Occasionally, I met Eileen. She was pleasant in an off-hand way. She” 
went about with a tedious (so far as I am concerned), modishly-bohemian: 
crowd. The few times we met she was drunk, or recuperating, or disappea~ 
ring somewhere. 

‘Curiosity possessed me so thoroughly that I had to make incredible | 
efforts of volition not to intrude upon Higsby, nor to blurt out our secret, — 
In the end, I believe he noticed it; and, either out of the goodness of his — 
heart, to relieve my torture, or else in reward for my discretion, he gave me 
an answer. 

It was very late, one Friday night when J had rescued Eileen from: a — 
brawl. I was leaving the house ; Higsby called to me to join him in his 3 
study. For some moments he discussed his son and Eileen, asked me about 
the younger generation, deplored their mode of life and so forth, Next he 
chatted warmly of our summer in Mississippi, evoked Martha’s cooking, 
the Kentucky whisky and finally his own experiments. I did not dare ask 
about the latter. But he said : 

** And it was all for nothing... 7’ 

“Yes? ” 

“T discovered that I had no right to reveal my knowledge. ” 

* Then the experiments did work ? ’’ I asked. aq 

“Oh yes ; they were right as rain. The chief consideration that convin~ — 
ced me was this : I could do no more than merely hasten what must irreme- 
diably occur. ’” . 

* How do you mean, sir? ” 4 

«T mean, Tanaquil, that I am convineed — I give it to you for as much 
or as little as it is worth to you —... J am convinced that the white race 1s” 
bound to absorb the black. The ratio in 1920 was nine to one. I believe 
that over one-quarter of the Negroes in America possesses white: bloo ts 
Well, then —.. ?” 3 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiled a curious sly little smile from behind _ 
wire-rimmed spectacles, a smile with the shining metallic quality of thei 
rims. 

«When I returned, I must confess I expected to hasten the process, it 
would have been gratifying to alleviate much of the misery that must 
occur until this process of fusion is finally completed. But at my time” 
of life, often a man decides to let Nature take her course. She is slow, 


the 


1, oh ! what trouble I had over them! This was the circumstance 
at persuaded Mrs. Higsby I was not insane. George Jones went about 
among the Negroes, relating his experience and admonishing them to 
follow his example. It created an enormous and most unpleasant scandal : 
_I was even annoyed by the police. In the end, the unhappy chap was clap- 
- ped into a lunatic asylum. My wife sent him some sweetmeats last Christ- 
pias. % 
Considerate of the lady, I said to myself. 
** And Abe Jones ? ” 
_** Abe was a superior Negro ; I always liked him best of the lot: he 
displayed intelligence during our experiments that surprised me. He de- 
_ spised his brother somewhat. They separated. Though he began pure white 
and passed perfectly for a Nordic, presently — I dont know just why, 
_ though I should like very much to explain it—he reverted. He grew brown- 
ish and darker. Yet he would not or could not believe it. He continued to. 
_ frequent our race. In the end, he was lynched in a town in Texas, ”’ 
** One got lynched and then there were none!’ It was silly for the saw to 
pass through my head; I was about to laugh, which would have spoiled 
_ things. Besides, there was still one question in my mind. Should I con- 
tinue ? Should I relieve this curious tugging at my heart-strings ? 
I saw Abigail Fitch, sleeping once more and the old agony that comes 
_ from suffering wonder to fall upon one’s senses gripped me again with an 
intensity that surprised me. | 
And...’ My voice trembled, but I would be casual, in spite of every- 
_ thing, “* What about the girl... Abigail Fitch, wasn’t that her name ? ” 
_ “ That was her name! ”’ he said evenly. ‘* Yes, yes ; that was exceed- 
ingly difficult. You see, my wife could not be told about her ; it would not 
have done ! Fortunately — ” he winked, ’’ a man has friends. I caused her 
to be sent to Europe. She was adopted by a Swedish noblewoman, the 
widow of a general. ” 

He walked across the room, unlocked his desk, drew from the depths of a 
secret drawer, a despatch-case. He opened it. A cutting from the illus- 
_ trated section of a Sunday newspaper fluttered between his fingers. 

I took it, examined it and perceived the likeness of Abigail smiling con- 
_ ventionally up at me. Even the Rotogravure process could not condemn 
her to ugliness. It was the woman I had seen that strange night... 

I trembled a little, because I am a fool. Then, elaborately, I lighted a 
- cigarette, and read : 


: 
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BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTER OF ANCIENT VIKING HOUSE 
TO WED ROYALTY: Miss ABIGAIL STORESONN. 
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“Dont interrupt: listen! ’’ I was quite nettled. “The gir 
octoroon. He wished me to whiten her! ”’ | Se 
(It was tactless, it was offensive, it was unpardonable, but I laughed !) 
‘I shall not ask you to place yourself in my shoes ; it would tax any 
imagination, Just consider this objectively ! But far worse followed. ” ; 
I waited. I believe his eyes were moist as he spoke; at all events his — 
voice was choked with emotion, and his words rushed torrential upon 
me. 

‘‘ Kileen came next, my beautiful Eileen, She had met a Negro sculptor, — 
black as the ace of spades, at one of these damned Greenwich Village par- — 
ties. You know my daugther Eileen well enough to see what that meant, 
She ranted about for days, swearing to commit suicide, to run away with 
him, I dont know what else ? ” 

I thought Mrs. Higsby had proved herself a woman of remarkable astu- 
teness. I did her too much honor; she was not of such stature. The double 
assault was clearly genuine. : 

“I went with my boy to Harlem three times. Eileen made me buy seve- 
ral statues — our attic is littered with nigger torsos — and at last they 
held their peace. I dont know just how it was accomplished. ” 

‘May I ask you a few more questions, ”’ I ventured timidly. 

* Yes! ’’ A wave of tiredness surged over him ; he sighed deeply ; the 
curve of his shoulders was more than ever accentuated, ‘‘ This once, 
anything you wish. But after, you must never mention the subject to me 
again. ”* 

“What ”’ I asked, ‘‘ happened to the six Negroes you were working on 
the day I interrupted you in the laboratory ?”’ 

He cleared his throat, preparatory to broaching a distasteful subject. | 
lighted a cigarette, waited... a 

“Two died, as a result of my experiments. I had not totally perfected — 
my methods until long after you had gone. Poor fellows, poor fellows ! 
Martyrs to Science, the pair of them, if ever martyrs there were. Sometimes — 
when the memory comes to me, I can still smell the pungent odor of their — 
roasted flesh. Fortunately, death came to them very swiftly. ”’ ie. 

I thought : martyrs to a science his selfishness had rendered futile. But - 
I held my peace. 4 
‘Two others — Jeb Foley and Sam Johnson — I turned back to their 4 
original color, to the state to which their Creator had ordained them, It — 
was best so. ” = 
Providence. Religion, Strange what family can do to a man. I urged: a 
** And the other two ?” a 
“Yes, yes, ’’ he stammered. “ Yes, the other two. Yes... er... they were = 
the Jones brothers : Abe and George. They escaped out of my hands when — 
they were pure white, otherwise I would have treated them as I did Jeb — 
and Sam, They paid the price of their deception: each cametoanuntimely 
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rskine Caldwell 


Ben climbed down, swearing to Cromwell and Julia. He walked 
around the automobile uncertainly, stopt studying it, and walked 
around it again. No one was in sight. Going closer Ben laid his hand 
on the door taking from his teeth the pipe with his other hand. 

‘“ Damn a man who’d stand his auto abarring the lane, ” he 

pronounced, glancing around at Cromwell and Julia for confirma- 
tion. “ I guess I'll have to push the thing out the way myself. By 
Jesus, if whoever left it here was here I'd tell him something he 
wouldnt forget soon ! ”’ 
- But Ben couldnt move the car. It creaked and squeaked when 
he pushed and when he pulled, but it wouldnt move. Knocking out 
his pipe and wiping his face Ben backed up to Cromwell and Julia 
grasping their bridles in his hands. He led his team around the auto- 
mobile all right. When he got in the lane behind the car he stopt 
his horses and went back, looking at it and putting his hands on the 
doors and mudguards. 

«By Jesus!’ Ben exclaimed highpitched looking in the tonneau. 
He pulled out a creamsilk stocking and a pair of black patent 
leatherpumps. 

He was too excited to say anything or to do anything with 
the stocking and shoes. He looked in the driver’s seat, and there 
under the steeringwheel sat a gallonjug of cider almost empty. Ber 
pulled the cork to smell if it was hard. It was. He jabbed his 
thumb through the handlehole and threw the jug in his elbow. It 
was hardcider all right, but there was very little of it left. 

‘By Jesus ’’, Ben smacked his lips, wiping them with his hand, 
“that’s pretty good cider for a windfall ”. 

He replaced the jug under the steeringwheel. Before he screwed 
his finger out the handlehole his eyes discovered a garment lying on 
the floor beside it, He pulled out the garment and held it up before 
his eyes. It was a pair of lavendersilkdrawers. Ben stared open- 
mouthed and wildeyed. - 

** By Jesus, Cromwell, ’’ he licked his mustache lip, “ what do 
“you know about that!” a 

Cromwell and the mare nibbled at the roadgrass. unconcerned. 

Ben handled the drawers a little more intimately. He turned them 
slowly around looking at all sides. Then he looked inside. Then he 
smelled them. 

By Jesus, Cromwell, ” he declared triumphantly, ‘‘ this is a 
woman’s thing, or else I’m a redheaded tadpole ! ” 
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JULY 
by Erskine Caldwell 


Middleaged Ben Hackett with Cromwell and Julia was haying 
to beat hell when the thunderstorm broke on the eastridge. Ben 
knew it was coming, because all morning thunder rumbled up and 
down the river; but Ben didnt want it to come while most of his. 
firstcrophay was cocked, and he didnt like it at all. Ben was hot and. 
Ben was mad, but the rain cooled him down and took some of the 
anger out of him. Cromwell and Julia didnt like the heat, and now 
they didnt like the rain and thunder. Ben swore to them soothingly 
about the weather and they stood all right. 

When the storm was over the hay was too wet to draw, and 
Ben had to pitch off his load because that too was wet. Swearing 
and sweating Ben unloaded, and drove Cromwell and Julia across 
the field and through the gap in the rock wall at the lane. In the lane 
Ben filled his pipe and perched himself on the hayrack. The sun was 
out, and it was hot again. But the hay was wet. 

“If the weather knows all about making hay it ought to have 
to get it in itself, by Jesus, ’’ Ben told Cromwell and Julia. 

Cromwell snorted some thistledown out hisnoseand Julia swish- 
ed her horsehairs in Ben’s face. 4 

While he was getting his tobacco aglow the team stopt. Ben took 
five or six deep sucks without looking up. 

‘““ Get along there, Cromwell, ” he urged puffing. ‘* What’s 
ailing you, Julia ! ”’ 

The team moved forward a pace and again halted. Ben stood up 
ballancing himself on the rack. 

“ By Jesus! ’’ he grunted masking his face. 

An automobile, unoccupied, blocked the narrow lane. 
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1e stood up and mle in the Fee and cater them up aader 
e dress. That was where he had been trying to put them all the 


Ben got up dusting his clothes. He followed her across the gar- 
den into the frontyard. 
** Wait here, ’ she told him. 
_ He waited, and when she came back she carried a basin of “elie? 
and a towel. 
_‘** Wash the dirt off your face and hands, Ben Hackett, ” she 
directed standing over him wearing the ee 
4 Ben did as he was told. Then he slapt some more dirt out of his 
trousers. 
_ When he finished cleaning himself Ben handed her the emptied 
basin and soiled towel. ’ 
— “ Tt was mighty nice of you to bring the towel and water, ” 
> se thanked her. 
Sg Sow are halfway fit to go home DONS * she approved. 


transition 


Holding the drawers in his hands tenderly Ben climbed on — 
the hayrack and drove down the lane into the road. They were nice 
and soft in his hands, and they smelled good, too. z. 

He went down the road homeward thinking about the drawers. _ 
They made him want to do something but he didnt know what he 
could do. When he reached Fred Williams’ place he drew up his 
team. Fred’s wife was stooping over in the garden. Ben stuft the 
drawers in his pocket. 

‘Nice day, today, Mrs. Williams, ” he called unsteadty. ‘* Where’s 
Fred ?” 

‘“ Fred’s gone to town today, ” she answered looking around 
bent over her knees. 

Ben’s hand went in his pocket and felt the lavendersilkdrawers. 
Even in his pocket outofsight they made him feel like a new man 
trying himself out. He hitched the team to the horserack and went 
in the garden where Fred’s wife was. She was picking peas for sup- 
per. Watching her pulling the long round pods and putting themin 
her apron Ben strode around her in circles putting his hand in the | 
pocket where the lavendersilkdrawers were. Walking around herhe 
spat behind him every other step. The woman didnt say much,and 
Ben said nothing at all. He was getting so now he could feel the F 
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drawers without even putting his hand in his pocket. 4 
When he was behind her the next time Ben clutched her around é 

her waist with his arms and held to her. 5 
‘“‘ Help! ” she yelled at the top of her voice diving forward : 


“ Help!” 

When she jumpt forward both of them fell on the peavines 
tearing them and uprooting them. She yelled and fought but Ben 
was determined, and he held on to her waist with all his strength. 
They rolled in the dirt and on the peavines. Ben jerked the drawers 
out. He got one of her feet through one drawersleg but he couldnt 
get the other foot in. They rolled some more in the dirt tearing up 
the peavines, Ben was panting. But he couldnt get the lavendersilk- 
drawers on Fred’s wife’s other foot. He was determined to putthe | 
drawers on her. Presently she stopt struggling and Ben glanced 
around at her. She was sitting up looking down at him in the dirt, 
Both of them were brown with the garden soil, and Ben was sweating 
through his mask. 

“Ben Hackett what are you trying to do? ” she sputtered 
through the earth on her face. 
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Pea Wha 


Kathleen Tankersley Young 


4 see how the winds come. And all the feet.go on pacing and the feet 


_ igo on. And walking with all the dark ones SHE the blond queen 


tipping little feet and tripping little blond feet over the dark pave- 
iment wearing new panties with lacettes and bowettes and all the 
little iettes that fill the hearts of all the little blond queens who 
walk over the black April pavements while the Spring means the 
mountains coming down and the usual.crop of abortions, What are 
aesthetics ? But she couldn’t say because the mountains were so 
near and dark: maybe-once when the dress she wore was blue: it 


_ was May just tuming May: red ibirds were thick in the blue heay- 


ens : God how blue the heavens that day and how blue her dress : 
God how blue her dress when the red birds came and she lay on the 
thick red earth that had been gashed by the new rain and all the 
big red birds went over and went over and she in blue lay on the 
greatred earth and saw the birds fly in crimson twos and wondered. 
Also she had the mountains. The mountains were great and dark 
and had great massed rocks. The mountains had her. Then on such a 
such a day she sought a red gashed gullet and lay down under red 
birds and on the warm scarlet earth and thought a great deal about 
the blue oh God HOW blue blue dress. What are aesthetics and 
what are aesthetics ? And what is this ? The answer was about 
God knows how many blonds walking on the thick pavements and 
wearing some kind of etty new panties some times called dance- 
setstepins by the great voluble Jewrish girls who would sell them 
in all their chiffon loveliness to little girls who do not wash their 
necks except when April IS. But God how they love the little pan- 


ties when the Spring comes. There is something great and good and 


beautiful in all this when the Spring comes and the dark pavements 
dry from the sudden rains. When the sudden rains are over the sun 
comes again and the babies are put in the alleyways to sun. And 
then the first moon comes at night in an algogether new and strange- 
ly exciting way and the Spring crop of abortions begin. Little 
breasted girls sit in the offices palely chewing gum and carefully 


- etted until the great and huge DR comes in. Oh yes all this is very 


Spring and very lovely and very breath-taking and exciting as 


nothing else can be exciting and VERY very ETTY, Oh God it is 
_ allso breath-taking ! Before the summer will come and flower thickly 
and hotly all the little blond girls will go breathlessly over the dark 
_ pavements and compare every sordid but also very beautiful 
sexual and other things of interest, notes. Oh this is very like when 
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FRAGMENT 


by Kathleen Wankersley Young ~ 
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Helen will walk queen walk, Helen will walk queen walk through — 
the insufferable shadows, will walk with all her ashen blondness — 
saying : noiain’t hard up : and: what ud yuh suppose. Queen walk. : 
In the slumbers maybe sunshine. Maybe in the slumber that — 
leaded quality of sunshine. Slumber. Slumber. Between the newest — 
abortion no one knows anything of. Who has not lived queen in a E 
basement with many babies. Why all the alleyways are full of — 
sunshine and Helen queen blond walking in the sunways keeps 
thinking of her baby in the hot sunshine. Yes Spring is the sunshine 
of queens in the sunshine of queens. Yes Spring is little alleyways — 
brimming with sunshine. Yes the mountains came darkly. Oh God — 
how darkly the mountains CAME. Maybe the evening... maybe the — 
night... and her mother’s screechy voice screaming kathleen while 
the mountains moved darkly. There was rain later and when it ~ 
rained the mountains came down fast like the rain. It rained the ~ 
great thick mountains on the door step. Clotted laurel came down | 
in broken streams... In the gutters the dead laurel lying whitely ~ 
dead. The ghost of the laurel and the mountains converging slowly | 
darkly. And the screaming voice. Helen will walk queen walk. And — 
the alleyways are sunshine. But I do not understand. But it Isa 
Spring. And another Spring there was the baby... and the other | 
babies... Who had never been BLOND except when kissing Helen. — 
Helen who walks blondly like a queen over the slight sunshine over 
all the things that are newly quickened holding little syllables of 
delight between her blond lips. They had said : NO no other way: | 
you see how the river comes: it is clotted with Spring rains : you — 
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A VERY 
LITELE INCIDENT 


: by Herman Spector 


= 


To you, nothing happened. But look you how big it is when I 
“magnify or isolate it like this in a sketch. I was coming down 6th 
-aveLnue from where I had not been having lunch from where I had 
‘tunch already, it was during my lunch-hour-or-so. There was the 
customary crowd of scattered persons, and of course I was just 

through watching two workboys play football against each other 
one on of the laughably original machines they have that there in 
‘the... nickelodeon-Automat > Penny Arcade (!)so and I stopped to 
“watch to see and I am always curious, therefore. A woman this time 
and that was one oddity !) was selling a humorous mechanical toy 
nd I thought a fine thing for my son who will be born any month 
now and I felt warm inside ; but the woman she was not very humo- 
‘rous it being cold outside and she looked around as though cops. 
yhe woman was ordinarily clean and nice and fat and eyes, she 
ad on a coat trimmed with the ordinary fur, and she said no word 
hich itself is bad tactics for one who wished to sell goods to a hittle 
rowd of people on the street. I thought I would buy it if it were 
10t too cheap, but this is how it was : (I thought I would buy it on 
he spot)-- it was a tiny mech. automobile with a coon driver that 
ipended like a balking finicky horse providing the bystanders with 
much fun who were just wasting their time here in apathetic wat- 
hful waitfulness as it seemed. These crowds have no heart no soul 
0 character no intelligence and their interest is an ugly thing. So I 
ightly thought but I was regarding the toy and the woman who 
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transition 


the mountains came down darkly and the screaming voice began 
and the blue VERY BLUE dress began its making and the first red 
birds were showered down from stunted trees. Helen walks like a 
queen when her throat is choked with the somewhat doubtful 
tears about how he has done her oh so cruelly and how the family 
watch her and the baby’s last cold who has a coat altogether too 
beautiful to wear, why then the doubtful tears and the sunshine and 
the blue eyes all will melt and she will see the most beautiful man 
in a well cut English suit. Oh in the thick moonlight she will not 
hear the steady ticking beyond all this but it WILL be very sweet 
and VERY oh so very excitingly new: then with the thick sort of 
moonlight worlded everywhere and the etty sort of thought lying 
in her mind this WILL BE just the greatest LOVE OF LIFE and 
oh the very greatest most beautiful thing that ever happened to 
any blond girl in the springtime : oh this will be very breathtaking 
and oh GOD HOW SWEET THE SPRING! — 
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BEGINNINGS 
by Katharine G. Salmon 


Silence. Heat. Bunsen Burner flames in heart. Scratching of pens. 
Silence. Thoughts crying for space. Thoughts crying to be written 
down. Different thoughts. H.O0. HO. Trickling down the hill. 


Willows dipping their arms. Slender brown fingers trailing through. 


Define a salt. Define a salt — give formulas and names — names — 
tears — tears — it was farewell — farewell after all that — fare- 
well. Salts have no properties — nor have tears — how can a me- 


tal run out of the eyes in streams — in rivulets into the water. Give 


the principle of preparation of halid acids. A nudge. A note. Reading 
— how about the halid acids — I’m stuck. She’s stuck — every 
breathing second — every fraction — every thought he’s finished 
— ‘he’s finished — H.So,. The answer at last for all eternity. 
H;SO,. The acid that burns — ‘the acid that kills. Sulphuric — 
sulphuric — sulphuric. Test fumes with litmus paper — pink — 
blue. Test them on lips red on throat red. Cautiously — cautiously 
— pour over small mound of sugar — sugar turns black. The smell 


_ of burnt sugar. Bubbles. Bubbles. Bubbles from the sugar mouth. 
_ Oh darling your mouth is just like sugar to me — oh darling your 


mouth is just like sugar to me — sure l’Il come back sometime — 


_ Pye loved you —.don’t.always get so serious — ‘sure I'll. come back. 
_ Acid caused sugar to char forming a new substance — carbon — 
red lips turned to carbon — carbon — Sulphuric acid takes all 
the elements it can out of anything —all the elements — thoughts 


are elements. Takes thoughts. Takes the red isugar lips — takes the 


breath from the body — takes the body from the soul. Bubbles — 


4 
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bubbles — after while bubbles — metals pouring from the eyes — 
then bubbles. 
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transition 


was trying to sell them on the streets looking around. every n now ‘a a 
see if cops, and I knew this was a bad and cold season of the year 
many falling by the way, but those who had money and businesses — 
sitting pretty, though tight. My own job was a sonofabitch thing, 
but I was anxious t6 forget that during lunchhours which come 
only once a day anyway. The-woman was a pitiful creature rewind- — 
ing the toy over and over, get a mechanical toy here, she said — 
mechanically, perfunctorily lifeless, as she always set it down on 
the ground again to perform its tireless antics which became less 
and less funny and the people around became less and less interest- 
ed, with no idea of buying. I don’t know why I stayed ; my time I 
knew would be soon up... but I was undecided, I had my eye on 
that little cute toy for maybe my son or (x) daughter though really 
that was a long time off ; the different parts of. the crowd leaving 
for various other removed places, and soon and all at once I was the 
only one remaining, the listless woman rewinding and about tired — 
of talking the same words in the air which was cold and still looking 
foolishly around. Me, I was in a quandary or afraid to ask the price — 
if she might say too much... I wondered why she did not announce 
the price, it was very poor street-saleswomanship, and I waited for 
her perhaps to say so. But she looked hopeless, probably she had 
no idea anyone would be silly enough to buy one and I wanted — 
to badly, but 1t grew embarrassing and late and I shamefacedly — 
whistled and sauntered slouched off away. But it annoyed me, it 
bothered me; I ask you, why should I have been undecided, and — 
} 


maybe IJ lost a chance right then and there to get a bargain and — 
earn a mitzvah, (1) 2 things every good jew like myself wants to 
happen at the same time, and as they say in the bible I was sone 
troubled and that woman’s pleading face was easy to remember. 
And I damned myself and-hurried on there were few people walking 
the street now. And to tell you the truth, I almost ....... oa 
wen on the way to the place, so cold was the day. But that is irrele- 
vant, I suppose. 


(1) Heavenly reward for a good deed. 
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SOUL HA ESS...ccce 30 ects. 


by Geoffrey Stone 


_ This is of Clinton Knight whose mother insisted on his getting size four- 
teen collars though thirteen and a half were the better fit, who for a long 
time preferred bloucher models with square toes to a narrower shoe but 
later saw his error on hearing long, slender feet were aristocratic, whose 
‘scalp was infected with dandruff until he used Listerine, who praised God 
and Jesus on Sundays — Easter and Christmas ! — though he liked much 
to lie abed, reads the Journal calling Hearst a bitch but was bored by 
The Times — he’s a dweller in New York’s suburbs — didn’t really believe 
in God and once when stewed spoke of Him indecently, studied Latin in 
High School cutting that class once a week until caught after which the 
_ principal was a louse, all his companions doubted this not, calls the girls 
_ women ”’ and liked to feel their breasts, which he calls knockers and does 
not be partial to the variety that hang down, who seventeen times has 
been drunk and one time has seen a girl naked. This is of the time when 
 obfuscatory wisps of the sky guttered down annoyingly, when the win- 
_ dows in the bathroom — which smells of Lifebuoy soap and bath salts — 
steamed up so that many lined designs could be made on them with a 
- comb and about which the family wondered how they were made, when 
Clinton Knight tied and retied his tie three times before it suited him 
Pave that ties were meant to be tied though cravats should look right 
at the first knotting ; also he polished his shoes with oxblood polish which 
got under his fingernails but this he did not mind for he had not washed 
yet, when his old man said, Be in early tonight, and Clinton said under his 
breath, You bastard, and then worried if the son of a bastard was illegiti- 
mate or no, when he shaved under a bad light and cut the pimples on 
his chin, applied septic pencil and thought himself brave at not wincing 
when it stung though there was no soul to see him and called God to wit- 
ss that he had a stiff beard though he didn’t believe so himself. But God 
believed he had for God is old ardat a great distance cannot see very well. 
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Mr. Titus still Married | 
ne 


Mr. H. Guillemin, 
Gérant Transition, 
40 rue Fabert, Paris, VII. 


Paris, 27th March 1929, 


Dear, Sir, 


In the last issue, n° 15, of your publication there is an article q 
by one Elliot Paul entitled Matter over Mind. On page 180 of that — 
article the author says the following : 


‘“ Years ago I heard the quotation, but in its original 
form it was attributed to the ex. Mrs. E. W. Titus (He- 
lena Rubinstein) and was contained in her sales talk. ” 


This statement as far as it refers to Mrs. E. W. Titus or myself — 
or both is utterly false. Mrs. E. W. Titus (Helena Rubinstein) is — 
not “ ex Mrs. E. W, Titus, ’’ never having been divorced by me 
nor I by her. 3 

Without prejudice to any rights Mrs. Titus or myself, severally — 
or jointly may decide to claim ultimately as a result of this gross — 
and groundless imputation I ask you to insert this letter of recti- 
fication in the next ensuing issue of Transition immediately follow- 
ing N° 15 thereof, in conformity with the law of the 29th of July 
1881, both as to position and typography. : 


Yours respectfully, j 
| E,W. Titus, 4 
— 180 — 


: ; . aaa Geoffrey Stone 


it was like enough to the old days in that you could order by name and 
all that it not being or stuck away. He might call on Elsie who was alright 
to go around with since her mother thought him quite a bit of a bright 
boy, who — Elsie — always wore high spike heels and must put perfume 
_ on her toes for so it smelled when once he took her shoe off, who positively 
stunk with her hair curled looking much better with it straight, liked to 
feel your thighs and muss your hair and made you feel lousy letting you go 
just so far but not quite and then began to prate about virtue ; she didn’t 
roll her stockings excepting halfway up her thighs which was good for some- 
times she’d let you put your hands up there, it felt soft, warm and pulsing 
_ and if you had imagination enough and an artistic soul you could be con- 
tent just at the daring of it but she was damned queer revealing parts of 
herself at funny times but never giving in and once put her hands down 
his pants in the movies — the bitchess ! — but he had no reason fer spend- 
ing money on such for he would like returns though it was pleasure just 
to observe her show her breasts saying they were the twin globes of Isis 
which beyond a doubt indicated eroticism and bad need to be psychoanaly- 
sed. All like a Russian novel causing him to go home feeling decadent and 
unwashed. ; 

Here was a night of dull dreariness, twelve year olds out with their 
mothers, bigbosomed corsetted affairs well perfumed and double-chinned 
who looked grave and, no doubt, were thinking of Napoleons and hot 
chocolate with whipped cream, he liked-ice cream in it better, and felt 
rather tired at the thought of having to sleep with their husbands again 
that night as every night though probably the spouses relished it not a 
whit more but, it is done and has to be done, so, he thought it would be 
nice to have a wife but twin beds instead of a double one and she to have 
long, slim legs which thoughts did him no good because he knew very well 


no one would marry him though, Heaven knows, there were signs of hair ~ 


on chest and he had been shaving it since it is known that shaving is 
conducive to hirsute growth, but, all the same, he should like to become a 
monk going away to Mount Athos and praying there, not that he liked to 
pray but because he thought that monks do not have to think and are not 
compelled to have a good time as he was, always to be thinking what he 
could next do to amuse himself and now looking into shop windows all 
red and tinsel with Christmas decorations — he’d be damned if he would 
spend his money on presents for very little he ever got and what he did 
only shirts, ties and handkerchiefs when he had hinted many times for 
a Dunhill pipe and lighter, wrist watch and silk dressing gown and 
looking at them thought of Jesus with ared wreath with a green ribbon 
around his neck and Mrs. and Mr. Christ marvelling much at this phe- 
nomena, whereas Clinton Knight was born with a purple mark on his 
stomach, the left side. Nothing man-made is entirely attractive minus 
the presence of its maker or his kind or even niggers, japs and chinks 


Pes 


we 


transition __ Oe 
He walked down a street called Harvey Street lined mostly by brick 
building at night blackishly juxtaposed against the sky — it was night — 
on house peak roofed against the moon looking indeed like a fairytale illus- 
tration because of the artificiality of it though that particular house was a — 
cat-house and such are not spoken of in fairytales it not being good for 
children to hear of that manner of things, yet they aze bound to learn 
sooner or later, the mist rolling down like cigarette puffs from angels’ 
nostrils excepting that it was colder and moister (yet who knows what 
brand of cigarettes the angels smoke), yellow slashes from the arclights 
illumined things weakly, enough to see the fog battling the night for which 
was to predominate, black or close grey, a silent controversy. When a 
girl can’t go out for reasons. you can’t inquire after, polished shoes, clean 
linen and a newly pressed suit — All Pressing Done by Hand but the Jew 
Teitlebaum lies in his throat for there’s a pipe emitting steam in his back- 
yard the likes of which come only from automatic clothes pressers, Hoff- 
Man is the make and a nigger works it his: position secured by Llewelyn 
Jones black-mugged Real Estate Dealer — are a gesture of futility, disre- 
garding that all life is futile especially when a favored plan for seduction is 
quashed for the lack of anything to seduce, so, he must crumple and re-— 
crumple the five bucks in his pocket all the while walking and deriding 
Nature and recalling laws in Leviticus, also while erumpling the five 
thinking of his luck at poker, a stuffy room with the tobaceo smoke and the 
gilded radiator bubbling like carbonated water in a hot stomach, and 
estimating himself high not a little bit for his gambling tendencies though 
they’d be berated if he had lost his money; but a pissy night it is when one 
has nothing to do not even walk around because of the weather, God 
could at least be decent enough, so he thought, to command nice weather 
on Saturdays and Sundays, wishing he could hurt someone but there is no 
one to harm and if there was no reason for to, since he was expecting a — 
dull night it was known well to him that he would have a good time for — 
things always turn up at the least probable moments, making the improb- — 
able not so. All his friends were bastards surely for else they would have — 
phoned him yet, are those born out of wedlock so averse to the telephone, — 
according to Bus they would be for he did say that naturals were either 
exceedingly smart or dumb and Clinton thought that he belonged to the — 
second listing of them, but they were not to be blamed for he had said he _ 
was going out though they might not have gone out themselves but if he — 
went to them Hallick of the big ramp might crack wise which need not _ 
have worried him for them wasn’t Hallick; he could have gone to The 
Strand but Lois Moran is a cockeyed dead snoot whereas eating in the — 
bakery was no good having five dollars he could go to the Olde English 
Grill and get chicken (§ 1.25) and some cocktails asking for Martinis since — 
their Manhattans were full of bitters and expensive enough at seventy-five — 
cents for in the old days they probably were just twenty-five cents though 4 
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utting it to what father will give him for the dance — the old man wasn’t 
such a bad one ; he always said, Here’s some money. If you take a young 
lady out give her a good time — since, Marjorie is well known as a hot 
woman though damn’ likely she looked funny when they walked in the 
room on her and Izzie. When you’re talking like that you never think 
-but just match up the first words you say with the last words she says some 
‘times getting pretty nifty wisecracks in, almost of themselves, and remarks 
with a filthy meaning if you could only translate them esoterically, of 
course they weren’t meant that way, finally working your way into the 
Palace of Sweets and first ordering a Soul Kiss (80) so she knows he’s no 
ways near broke and silence is quite evident while you take the whipped 
cream off the top of the dish, leaving the cherry until last which you would- 
n’t do if you were eating with the gang for they would swipe it on you as 
they once did to Reggie, eating the entire thing because he is near-sighted 
and the poor slob never noticed it and after you're finished you can take 
out the leather cigarette case offering her one real seriously though you 
know she won’t accept it and anyway, no woman actually enjoys smoking, 
it being a mere affectation more than anything else while it seems queer 
to meet a man who doesn’t, excepting, of course, the coaches in school who, 
priggish gooks, do everything in a manner calculated to irritate, but, not 
being of the same order as they are, you light up going out despite the 
sign reading, NO SMOKING ALLOWED, and all the time he is wishing 
Alfie could see him. A queer wretch, Alfie, who one night goes about crying 
out that his motto is, Hell and Prostitution, and wants to down bible, 
God, christianity and such things which cultured people have long ago 
forgotten and which he no doubt gets from Craig who is always spouting 
such manner of anarchy, and then, when they go into the Empire, a cheap 
- dive of a movie where the bunch yell out bright sayings during the show, 
he is scared to emptying his guts when Craig lights a cigarette in the 
leakatorium because there’s one of those fire commissioner signs up — 
God gets it worse than the F. C. — and later yet when we pick up two 
wop whores, charities,. beats it home in great anger saying the next day, 
I hope the next wop butchers you hook up with get kids and you have to 
marry them, which all goes to show too much Sunday School and friendly 
advice about “ things ”’, from the honored parentsanda frightfully child- 
ish way about him. 
x So, it all only goes to show that things always turn up best when you 
 jeast bank on them there being a certain perversity to fate that makes her 
enjoy the disappointment of others, a curious sort of sadism no doubt, 
which makes fate a pervert ; ( who would believe there were so many kinds 
of perverts ? Necrophalia interested him particularly) but just at present 
makes you quite natural for after you have walked home with Marjorie 
_ and kissed her for about fifteen minutes goodnight until you could feel 
_ the teeth under her lips and she grew rigid after a while and she promised 
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and after a while you get used to even man which creates a demand for 
friends, personal like that you can talk bawdy to, but just the same, — 
streets, stores, window displays (pretzels, arctics, boxed handkerchiefs, 
dishpans, ties at sixty-nine cents and lousy looking of course) and then — 
later you must have females so that you can be happy but even they get — 
tiresome in time as things do, like feeding on one kind of meat without — 
change — which, of course, is a pun — so you revolve back to yourself _ 
for in yourself is completeness and, God knows, it should be since a man ~ 
that finds not everything in himself is like as not to be a genius which is — 
bad as he did not care to either starve or be frightfully poor, although, it — 
was plain enough that he was no millionaire as it was now, for five dollars — 
is much easier to spend than not to spend, as is all money, : 
Oh! He walks and his feet are damp and his mind feels muggylike, his 
hands sweat against the fleece lining of his gloves and the outer look of ; 
them is wrinkled, not at all smooth and skintight as a gentleman should 
wear them — Sanford Blodget wore them (and still does as a matter of 
fact) tight that you could (and still can) see his fingernails through them, 
or the shape of his fingernails rather —; his world is a whirligig world 
awhirling and giggling obscenely, really not dirty but instead in archaic 
sense of being disgusting, not in the ‘‘ Mme, from Gay Paree, she had the 
claps and give them to me ”’ sense, for this world, with the exception of 
Mars where life might exist under certain circumstances, was in league 
against him though Jesus alone had the knowledge as to who was the other 
party in this league, and the lights on the corner flare assininely doing small 
good it seems but the making of shadows and bills for the city since the 
store lights easily illumined the street and it is well known that the city is 
ruled by Irish Catholic politicians many of whom support the ginnery on 
Carter and Andover Streets where the blinds are always down and you 
get in by first going upstairs and then down and there are sporting prints 
on the wall and polish tracery on the big mirror back of a real bar and saw- 
dust on the floor — I swear to God, just like that, a regular old-fashioned 
saloon where last New Year’s the old man got potted and the old lady said 
that he should be ashamed of himself doing that with good rhubarb wine 
in the cellar and Clinton was about to say how he was three times as drunk 
that very night and mother says what was that, so, quickly he answers 
that pop was disgracing the family, at which said person said, Christ t 
*At’s a hot number, from which it was shown the he did read the comic 
strips despite his statements to the contrary but that was nigh a year . 
past and right now it’s the present. Comes Marjorie Newell waltzing up the ~ 
street with her coat caught tight around her posterior though he cannot 
see it he knows well that it’s so for, such it always is and then he says, 
Hello dearie, where are you ankling ? and she answers, My! But you're 
personal, and since she answers him nicely-like he may as well ask her to 
go to the Junior prom’ (Blah ! Boom ! Sweat !) and can save the five dollars. 
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COMPETITION 


by Kathryn Hulme 


The fog fell like an exhausted grey-green ghost over the city. Its bone- 
less body sunk into every alley and street, lay prone on the upgrades. and 
flowed unresisting into the hollows at the foots of hills. It covered every- 
thing, seeming to be pinned to earth by the telephone poles and street 
lamps that stuck up through it. Only the prowlers of the night were out, 
like pale scavenger corpuscles wandering the streets that veined the prone 
body of the fog, in search of prey. 

A woman, grey like the fog, stepped back into a doorway and shivered. 
Not the cold, but a depression of spirits made her shiver. Her mood, a 
stream of life in the dead night, flowed down the street and passed through 
the body of a boy standing in the granite portal of the next building. He 
turned up his collar because he thought he was cold. 

The woman in the adjacent doorway did not see him just then. She was 
concerned with the practical problems of her night’s foray. Soon the thea- 
tres would be out. Men would stroll down the street. If it had been the 
right kind of play, perhaps one of them would need. her. 

Long ago, this woman had been named Daisy, because she reminded 
men of those simple white flowers, tipped with pink, that belong to Spring 
and youth. But she dreamed of metamorphosis into an orchid. The one 
and only man to whom she gave herself for love, left her with an absurdly 
sentimental breast-pin — daisy-shaped, with a real diamond dewdrop 
in its heart. White enamelled, tipped with pink ; even with the real dia- 
‘mond in the center she was ashamed to show it to the girls. So she left 
the pin, with his baby, om the steps of a foundling home. She. might have 
grieved for these two simple souvenirs of her once lapse into love, had she 
not changed her name’ to Sonia. Somehow that made all the difference 
in the world. It kept her busy. An orchid named Sonia. Her heyday was 
just as she dreamed it should be. 
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to go with you, as is only ‘Aataral enough nonstierihe that aes no doubt, : 
had some form of irresistible attraction for women — it most likely lay in 


his bow-like upper lip — and he would get Bill to team up with him forthe 


dance so they would have a car and he would have the back seat with 
Marjorie, which, as every idiot knows, is a damned sight larger and more 
comfortable and he would look very suave, nonchalant and menjou in a 
tuxedo, provided he got one for Christmas and dancing on the floor with 
Marjorie, who only came up to his shoulder so that you could bury your face 
in her hair which smelled of green soap shampoo, he would he striking 
indeed and he was glad he met her, for now he was getting home early and 
there would be no fight about going out tomorrow as there usually was, 
going out too without having to count his money for he had only spent 
sixty cents though he might as well make it seventy by taking the bus and 
seated there he could concentrate how he would act with her the Wednes- 
day after Christmas when the prom’ came. 
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Kathryn Hulme 
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ost pinned down to the city streets had sighed. But she grinned mali- 


~ ciously. She knew that line — sob stuff — a pull for sympathy. 


«Cheer up, you won’t be lonely long. ” She meant that for a knife-wound 
of sarcasm. 

«No, I guess not. ’’ He looked thoughtfully up the street. 

The monumental nerve of him ! He took it fora compliment. Somewhere ~ 
an awning slapped in a draught, making the kind of noise she’d like to 


_ make with her hand on his smooth white face. 


«It’s windy out there. Here... move in here for a minute.” He un- 
twined his legs, made a place for her in the granite corner where he 
lounged. 


-. A heavy scent, like gardeniasin a hot room, clung to the damp grey 


stone. Her nostrils curled with pleasure, her lips with scorn. Jauntily 
she leaned back, adjusted a straggling lock under her hat, wrapped her 
cheap fur coat more closely about her and gazed out into the street with 
a huge affected boredom. 

But out of the tail of her eye,she could see the white column of his throat 
thrust clear of his open shirt, the bowed contour of a girlish mouth, The 
brim of her hat cut off the rest of her face ; but she would have died rather 
than turn her head to look at him squarely. He was rotten with self-esteem 
as it was. 

“Why stay out on a night like this ? Nobody’s out for pleasure. 3 

She wanted to say, “ None of your damned business, ”’ It was right on 
the tip of her angry tongue when suddenly she saw his eyes, drenched of 
their fires, focussed on her with an abysmal melancholy. 

“Maybe my purse is empty. ’’ (Damn him for dragging that out of her !) 


She shifted to the other arm the big red patent-leather bag at which he 


gazed. 
«« Alone — and no money. I know what it is. ” 
So he would put her in a class with himself, would he ? Arrogantly she 
tossed her head, fixed him with a hostile stare. 
«I didn’t say I was alone. I’ve got a son |’? (God knew it was the truth.) 
«« Oh — you’ve got somebody then. I haven’t. I’m alone. 2 
Bell-notes again, soft ; an echo, plaintive. An old clock in some tower 


answered the echo, tolling midnight. T he pinioned fog moved restlessly in 


’ 


mute accord. Something in her moved restlessly and whispered “ alone ”’. 
But she swallowed some fog to cool her throat and smiled a very superior 
smile. 

«Yes, he’s almost a man now. Big as a giant and strong. ” She saw the 
boy’s hand — slim, white, futile — fumbling at the black coat collar. 
«And hands, ” she added, ‘ Big square hands that can lift me up like 
J was a bundle of feathers! ” 

“ Does he work ?” A cold uninterested voice. He was jealous. She'd 
got him jealous ! 
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Now, back on the streets, she held no grudge against Destiny for tha 
Few mortals plodding the pavements had owned these streets in carnival 
time as she had possessed them. No grudge for being back on them now, — 
afoot. It was a grudge of another sort that made her frown as she peered 
into the fog, await in the after-theatre traffic. It was the boy in the next _ 
doorway who caused her face to twist with anger. 

Lately there was too much of this going on. She had had men taken 
away from her by these strange exotic boy-creatures with pale powdered 
faces and faintly carmined lips. The merchandise they trafficked was old ; 
but their manner of selling — out on the streets at night, competitive — 
was new. Their success was surely just cause for anger. Money out of her 
purse... ; 

She leaned far out and watched the boy, jealously, covertly. In the fog 
that gutted his doorway, he looked like part of the architectural ornament, 
so still he stood there, lounging against a pillar, one foot crossed over the 
other, a satyr contemplating mischief. Immobile in the greyness, his face 
was a sculptured mask of white marble, chiselled in calm. 

Drawn and fascinated against her will, she walked down the street that 
she might look at him more closely. Dispassionately, he watched her go 
by ; but something in the false youth of her costume and the story it told 
made him gaze after her pitifully. 

She stood on the corner, hating him, Hating the uncovered crown of 
waved hair which alone had stirred as she passed, Hating the white shirt, 
open at the throat, and the sleek form-fitting overcoat close-buttoned 
over a young torso. Hating him most of all for the deadening weight of 
morbid fascination, for that alien thing in him, suggested by his pose, his 
pallor, his roving hair — a suggestion of the exotic which the cold clam- 
my fog gutting his doorway could not blot out. 

She turned on her heel and sauntered back, striving for an indifference 
she could not feel. Resolutely she fastened her eyes on the empty fog 
ahead of her. She hated him... 

She was unconscious that spurious bravado animated her steps as she 
approached him. But he saw that, while she was busy being proud of the 
way she held her head. 

** Nasty night, isn’t it ? ” 

His voice had the curious quality of bell-echos. The fog was suddenly 
infused with a melancholy music. Taken by surprise, she turned sharply 
and looked at him. His face was still an immobile mask ; but close upon 
him she saw his eyes burn above the pallor of his cheeks — burning black- 
ness. You couldn’t explain it any other way. She hated those live coals 
of his eyes. And the fog all atune with the queeY cadence of his voice... — 

* Yes, it’s a rotten night .’’ Her voice rasped with anger because she 
hadn’t meant to answer him. 

“‘ Foggy nights are always so lonely. ’’ It was as though the grey-green 
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tient body of the fog with clenched fists. Something sharp penetrated 
er glove, sunk deeply and painfully into her palm. She shrieked then — 


-a low wounded shriek — and opened her hand. 


Daisy-shaped, tipped with pink. Absurdly sentimental ! 

The grey-green ghost-world went sudenly gold-yellow with a dazzling 
light. A clear white beam cleft the fog and blinded her as she staggered 
off the curb. The universe split open with a thundering rumble. A truck 
burst through the mist with a scorching blue-white finger of light sweeping 
the street in crazy uncontrol. A nightmare thing — the fog closed swiftly 
over the zigzag wound of its drunken passage. 

A sinister downhill rumble, receding, slamming, thundering — like her 
heart, Then in the distance a siren shriek, jangling of sudden brakes — and 
the world, and her heart, stood stockstill, listening for one human wound 
in all the machine-made chaos. — 

It came to her ears clearly through the stupified night — a young cry 
from far downstreet, resonant as a bell — the echo of a passing bell. The 
pin in her clenched hand drew blood that stained her glove. 

She stared stupidly at the stranger who stood before her, smiling pros- 
perously. She couldn’t make out what he was talking about. Her eyes drift- 
ed bewildered from his gross moving mouth to the motionless tendering 
hand. She saw there money, green oblongs, the currency of this green, 


ghostly night. Downstreet, remote, a murmur of voices, faintly calling. 


Calling... Too late. Absurdly sentimental. Let the dead —. Life. 
Resolutely turning her back on the murmur, she took the stranger’s 


arm and walked slowly away with him through the fog. Their two figures 


grew indistinct : blurred : fused into a shapeless blot : were gone. 


Oh 


transition — 


** Well, I hope to teil you. He’s a — he’s a truck-driver, ” Maybe the — 
distant rumbling of trucks on cobbles made her think of that. ““Drivesa _ 
six ton truck — he works |” Her voice was a little edgy with triumph. 

* Yes, I guess he does —”’ the boy’s voice drifted inward, became lost. . 
in the thought that occupied him. 
‘* Guess ? There’s no guess about it! ” Fiercely she turned on him. 
The fog eddied gently around her, wrapping her in the gardenia sweet- 
ness with which it was saturated. “ Guess ?... humph... do you know 
what kind of perfume he smells of ? Sweat!” She spit the word out into 

the fragrant fog. She felt better then, when she saw him wince. 

**Doesn’t he help you out any ?”’ 

There — he had her — she hadn’t thought of that, She didn’t look at 
his face but she could imagine it looked just like a devil’s then, only white 
instead of red. God ! how she hated him — but she explained : 

“Naturally nat, D’ye think I’d be a stone around his neck ? He’s got 
enough with five — siz — children. Six children | There’s a man for you! 
No — I’m proud. He’s doing his work. I can do mine. I’m not so dead 
as you might think! ” She laughed, unpleasantly, mirthlessly. Not so 
dead... ”’ Again that awful laugh. 

The boy jammed his hands in his pockets and looked far up the street. 
It was indecent to look at people when they laughed like that. A block 
away, he saw the figure of a man materialize out of the mist, a jaunty 
Swinging figure with a cane that, twirling, sliced the fog. 

‘* Someone’s coming, ” he said softly. 

She walked out into the fog without thanking him. 

The boy watched her accost the man; watched the man shake his head 
and pass on, swinging his cane. His face, as he watched, became terribly 
human in a sudden gauntness penned with pain. 

The woman watched the man swerve towards the boy. And her face, as 
she watched, was a parade-ground of all the human hates — knotted, 
warped, frustrate. She saw a gesture of assent, heard a bell-echo voice say 
COW ab cu 2? 

Like a creature with a pavement of wind underfoot, the boy came swift- 
ly after her, caught her by the shoulder and before she could vent the 
fury that strangled her throat, the fog was chiming again with the peculiar 
cadence of his own voice. 3 

‘‘ Tm sorry. Please go home now. I haven’t got a red cent. Only this— 
here, take it. ’” Something wedged into her clenched glove. “So youcan — 
keep on being proud — with your son. ”’ ; ; 

He was gone, swiftly as he had come... 

Together they disappeared into the indefiniteness of the fog. : 

Suddenly, when she was quite alone in the street, her anger-pent voice — 
came back to her. Like a poor dishevelled thing pitched out of a brothel, — 
She stood there screaming invective to the dead air. She pounded the in- ; 
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ch she swayed against him every time the taxi gave a crazy lurch — 
much more than was strictly necessary, he thought. “ I shouldna drunk 
_that gin. Or I shoulda tested it first. ”’ 

_ “didn’t mind it ” she replied in a thickish, soft, voice, a voice that had 
somehow nothing to do with him, with his maleness, But the voice, pious 
and soft, broke suddenly. He started. Was that really a sob ? 

___ It seemed to come out from behind the shelter of a protective screen, 
like a feverish insect’s voice — the animal essence had ebbed completely 
out of her by now. And the insect behind the screen made up of flat veilny 


gile palps in a kind of prayer. In Wisconsin he had once, while wandering 
about in the woods near his home, picked up an insect like that, with 
spidery green legs always fixed in an attitude of prayer. Her sob was like 
that. A fellow later told him that the praying insect eats up the dwarfish 
male when it makes love. She was like that. 

_ He had never heard such a strange sound from a human torso before. 
Entirely on his guard, wondering, he looked at her. He wasn’t going to let 
himself be devoured by any female insect, praying or not. Not he. : 
Swathed in an emerald turban, her head was deeply buried in the 
glossy black fur of her coat. But it wasn’t, oddly, an insect’s head at all ; 
rather more birdlike than insect or animal: strong white teeth, a full 
curve between the cheek bones and the pear-tip chin ; the neck extraor- 
inarily like fruit, long and golden white. 

** Not a good sport in the whole crowd ”’ he complained, muttering ; 
d he turned his eyes away from the bent form of the girl. In a way, he 
was nettled that she hadn’t looked up because — Christ what a mouth! 
He wanted badly to catch a glimpse of it again. It was small and red and 
full. Her mouth would tell him whether she had sobbed or not. Her mouth 
would settle the matter. He was even more exasperated when she did not 
him see her eyes. Eyes usually told him a lot. Girls’ eyes were harder 
o make out than men’s eyes. His business was with men’s eyes. But there 
she was, limp, with her birdlike head low, and the slim body sketching an 
unexpected contour against the dark of the wet-smelling taxi. 

_ The dampness of her fur coat, rather than her warm near body, clung 
to him, next to his very skin. It was queer. Tonight everything had gone 
“cuckoo. Why didn’t she answer back ? She didn’t seem to care about him 
all tonight. Hell, no. That wasn’t it. She cared for something swarming 
blindly inside him, for something linked up with the tissue of his cells. 
e caught that something when he wasn’t on his guard. 

“ Say ” he said suddenly ‘ what the hell were you and that young 
doser-up, that slick young doctor — the fellow with the little black mous- 
vache — yapping about all night long ?’’ He raked her crouched body with 
ahostile glance, swiftly aroused. The girl’s body shivered and she turned 
her long fruitlike neck. 
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PRAYING INSECTS 


by Pierre Loving 


‘ What’s the matter ’’ he asked in a lowered voice, swaying headlong 
in the infuriate lurch of the taxi that raced across Chicago in the heavy 
downpour. It was after midnight, although, as far as he was concerned, 
it might have been earlier or later, The big gold watch ticked against his 
stomach on the left side : a habit contracted when he was a small boy, this 
carrying of his timepiece on the left side ; but then he was left-handed and 
his mother had been left-handed before him. 

Without replying, the girl lifted her head and gazed at him with big 
round sticky eyes. He shuddered involuntarily. 

», Oh, nothing, Jim ” she presently murmured. He quickly detected 
the uncertain rhythm in her voice, its shaken quality, as she leaned witha 
sort of pendulous droop against his side. Her new black fur coat had a dark 
glossy burnish and smelt wet like an animal pelt with still-living ducts, 
in the unaired leathery taxi cubicle. 

He regretted, with a small sense of reproach, that he had not tested the 
gin, as he was in a habit of doing, at the party they had just deserted. 
His head careened a bit : he did not feel so good since they left Jacobs’ 
house, Perhaps that was why he imagined that he was swinging through 
an are, a kind of rainbow, and yet making not an inch of progress — which 
was, when you came to think of it, simply foolish. It was however, he told 
himself vaguely, something like this: the earth was rolling, headed the 
other way ; the taxi was lunging forward, having sort of gulped down a 
lot of space between the house and where they were now; and he felt, 
in spite of the girl crouching alongside him, bitterly alone. 

Well, the girl was not being the least bit friendly. She was shoving the 
other way, going with the earth, like an animal or an insect, and thus 
thwarting his stratagem to get somewhere... anywhere. Chicago was 
shoving along with him all right ; Chicago wasn’t going to play the stool 
pigeon ; he was sure of that ; but the girl was trekking backward. 


‘A rotten party ” he observed at last, irritated by the animal way in- 
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Then she reached for his hand and, when she had found it, she hi 
> >to stroke it impulsively. 

Jim withdrew his hand quickly, drawing up his’ bulky shoulders/as)if ‘te 
‘loosen'himself completely from her spell. 

«Don’t get angry, Jim ”’ she murmured, ‘‘ that doctor’s and old feel 
of the family. We had a lot to talk about, Jim, He’s just been homeiand 
seen my folks. Naturally we'd have a lot to talk about, wouldn’t we ? ” 

He frowned deeply. “‘ Funny, ” he retorted petulantly, ‘ the way you 
‘two got off into a corner and chinned all night.. Somebody’d think yey 
was his childhood sweetheart. 

« Don’t — don’t — ”’ she whimpered softly under her breath, The: girl 
‘began to cry. 

«< Oh, don’t'be so’touchy ! ” he soothed her, ‘‘ God, but you're touchy, 
A man’d think I wasn’t good to you. Who bought you that coat anyway ? 
There ain’t a racketeer’s girl i in this town better dressed than you. 

« You been good to me ”’ she said, her voice faltering, lost in the wet 
‘leathery gloom of the taxi. 

«‘ But that doser. He’s a baby doctor, ain’t he ? ” 

**He’s a good friend of the family, Jim, like I told you. ’ 

Jim turned his face away again and absently watched the J kaleidoscope c 
‘blur of lights speed by. After a while he said : 

«You ain’t with me tonight.Seems like you’re still at Jacobs place.Seem 
like you left a clock behind on the North Side, a clock with the right tims, 
‘that’s righter than all the clocks in Chicago... ” ; 

** What clock, Jim ? ” 

«<A clock that’s righter than every other clock in.. 

** What clock, Jim ? ” 

«A clock that told time — that really told time like it should be told.. 
He described a crude half-finished gesture. 

The girl stirred and moaned. 

“Has the gin gotten you Q Isthatit skid 2? 

‘No, Phe gin didn’t get me, Jim. ” 

«‘ Well, if it ain’t the gin, what in hell is it? ” 4 

Suddenly, without replying, the girl flung her body low over his knees 
Her hands spasmodically clutched at his thighs. j 

There was a long pause. . 

« That’s... that’s all right, kid, *” he murmured, hardly knowing what 
he was saying. ** Never mind. Maybe now, when it happens, we can 

I mean you and me can climb inside the law. ’ 4 

Her head sank lower ; her body was warm and close against his nee 
He couldn’t move them, as though they were embarrassed. 

He had a vision of the green praying insect in her pulsing voice. The vol ict 
was the insect and the insect was the voice: angular yet beautifully dolieg te 

** Never mind the law, Jim ” she said. | 
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OBSERVATION-POST 


by Harry Crosby 
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__ A well-known phenomenon in the East is the False Dawn, a transient 
light on the horizon an hour before the True Dawn. The False Dawn = the 
poets sponsored by Amy Lowell and the Imagists who flickered for a brief 
“instant on the horizon before they dwindled into the Robert Hillyers 
-and Humbert Wolfs, the Edna Saint Vincent Millays, the Walter de 
la Mares, the Bénets and Untermeyers, the Auslanders and Teasdales 
who spot with their flytracks the bloated pages of our magazines and 
anthologies. Once again the general reader has been deceived by 
the False Dawn and has gone back to bed (who can blame him ?) 
hus missing the True Dawn which has definitely appeared on the 
orizon harbingered by T. S. Eliot, heralded by the Morning Star 
f Joyce and heliorayed with the bright shafts of Hart Crane, 
_E. E. Cummings, Perse and MacLeish, Gertrude Stein, Desnos, Eluard, 
olas and Kay Boyle. It is regretable that Mr. Eastman should announce 
himself (1) as strongly opposed to this True Dawn which he regards as an 
affliction, regretable because a man who can write a clear intelligent 
Titicism (the average critic has much in common with a poor 
woman in Arabia — she will sell you milk if she has any) written without 
yntagonism and in good taste, should never have made the mistake of 


‘ 


_.*. Mr. Eastman = Public Opinion. And as Public Opinion despairs, so 
. Eastman despairs because he finds Crane and Cummings and Joyce 
tiendly. He feels they are uncommunicative. He begrudges the fact that 
ey only incidentally allow one to look on not realizing the privilege of 
ng allowed to look on with Crane or Cummings or Joyce (was it not a 
at privilege for the men of their times who were fortunate enough to 


’ 1) The Cult of Unintelligibility by Max Eastman, Harper’s Magazine, April 1929. 
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im America. Yet Mr. Eastman deplores Cummings, he thinks that 


jer! 


that Cummings’ use of the comma, or is it the semicolon, is. deplorable. 
Tam afraid Mr. Eastman runs the danger of being what Robert Sage would 
all a “ comfortable critic ’’ — ‘‘ Comfortable critics betray themselves 
outrageously when they estimate E. E. Cummings merely as an outspoken 
‘young man wiio puts a semicolon in the centre of'a word'and begins a line 
with.a.comma. ” 

_ However it is on such topics (punctuation and alphabetical freedom) 
that Mr. Eastman, in spite of his intentional sarcasm, is most interesting. 
‘He suggests that there are other freedoms to be won. “ Why. should the 
letters within a word be permitted to congregate forever in the same dull, 
‘old, conventional and sleepy groups ?” and the answer is why indeed ? 
‘Joyce, Cummings, Gillespie, Jolas have cracked open words as a roadmen- 
der cracks stone, fora NEW ROAD. By doing this they have destroyed 
"Philistine conceptions of law and servitude, they have brought about a 


‘disintegration of words, and they have dynamited the language into a 


new and reinvigorated structure. 

Mr. Eastman offers us another suggestion still couched in an ironic vein : 
“Whi not a little spontaneity of arrangement and the occasional eruption 
of an Arabic or Chinese or Russian letter (1) that happens to linger in the 
memory and chime with the whims of the poet ? Ora paet might abandon 
the alphabet altogether and make a new one more congenial to his inner 
‘life.’ Tant mieux ! I say anything as long as itishatters to pieces the mock- 
ing mirrors of hypocrisy and the cheap vases stuffed with the attrape- 
_ poussiére flowers of banality. 

» Frost, Sandburg; Masters, A. E. Housman, Yeats, the Comtesse de 
_ Noailles, even Valéry (exception made for his Cimetiére Marin) are not 
_ False Dawn poets but neither are they poets of the True Dawn because 
they are not nor ever were in advance. They never believed with Rimbaud 
and the poets of the True Dawn that. the inventions of the unknown 
demand new forms. They remain dromedaries with the power to race 
but unfortunately muzzled with the halter of the past. 

_ Mr Eastman continues “A little cross-breeding between plus signs and 
. semicolons would be a good beginning. By crossing the minus sign with 
_ the colon we got the sign of division ; a cross between a plus sign and a 
semicolon might give us something more remarkable. ’’ Yes why: not (1 
refer Mr Eastman to the Gillespie essays in transition) for the list of drinks 


there is a documentary study on the symbols for words used by the natives of the Haster 
Islands. ee 
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which has no parallel either in France (exception. made for Orphée): 


ummings’ poetry should. be seen because it is composed. so largely of, 
unetuation that it cannotibe heard (an entirely erroneous impression) and. 


(1) Mr. Eastman might be interested in the current number of Les. Cahiers ad} Art where | 


transition 


look on with Keats or Shelley or Blake, and are these new men any less 
instead of having to grope among the mediocrities that darken the sky 
like a plague of locusts across the trajectory of the man who is arrowing 
himself into a New Splendor, And he bewails the poet who withdraws into _ 
himself, ignoring that the deeper the poet explores into the miracle of his _ 
own souland his.own flesh in.quest.of-his Muse the-stronger he will.become, — 
the more: equipped to penetrate into: the bridal! chamber where His Muse g 
waits for him white and naked and “ lasciviously frail *? — : 


“i like my body whemit.is:with:your 

body. It is so quite new a thing. 

Muscles better and nerves more. 

Tlike your body. i like what it‘ does, 

i like its hows. i like to feel the spine 

of your body and its bones, and the trembling 


— firm.— smoothness and which I will 4 
again and again and again. i 
kiss, i like kissing this and that of you, tee ¢ 
i like, slowly stroking the, shocking fuzz: ‘ti 


of your electric furr, and: what-is-it comes 

over parting flesh... And eyes big love-crumbs, 
and. possibly I like the thrill 

of under me you so quite new. ”’ 


This sonnet symbolizes the union of the Poet with his Muse. Result a 
Poem, not a pantalette poesy or a pastiche done up in petticoats, or a 
corseted whimper reeking of eau-de-cologne which is the union of the False’ 
Dawn poet with-his stale and dowdy muse, but a Poem brutal and‘young’ 
and alive, sheer gold and barbaric; a Poem that stimulates the mind in- 
stead of coagulating it. For Cummingsis always refreshing: He breaks laws” 
and gives us whatisnew. He frees us from the stale confinement ofthe -work- | 
shop: He brings us an erotic innocence. What he writes is for his own plea-_ 
sure, hence his entire freedom from servitude. He writes of perpetual girls 
marching ‘to love, of orchids whose velocity is sculptural; of a child’s world’ 
that is puddle-wonderful; of the wind'as‘a Lady with bright slender eyes, 
of young stars digging a grave with silver spades, of a girl naked’ amid 
unnaked things, of locomotives and roses. He begins a sonnet 
“‘ after. all white horses are in bed.” 

He. ends another 
‘but if I like, i'll. take between thy hands 
what. no. man feels, no woman understands. ’” 


He writes a love-poem (almost all his poems are love-poems) Puella Meas 
that rivals Villon, he writes a novel The Enormous Room which is, after 
Ulysses, the most important novel written since the: War, he writes a-play 
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ope Proud City of Glass of your 
Brass roofs and the bright peaks of your 
oa Houses. Town that stood to your knees in the 
; Sea water, be proud, be proud 
7 Of your high gleam on the sea 


But who 
Town will marry your name to the name of a 
Talking beast that the place of your walls be remembered ? ” (1) 


I drink from a bottle of Cutty Sark to Hart Crane — sailors hurricanes SS 
comets and a diamond wind to blow out the sick fogs of the brain. He is ve 
dynamic energy, concentration, fresh vision, a migratory crane flying s 
above the worn-out forest of the poetic phrase, above the false and stag- 
nant pools of artificiality. He has for ancestors Marlowe and Coleridge 
and Whitman and Rimbaud — 


O CARIB ISLE; 


The tarantula rattling at the lily’s foot, 

ae across the feet of the dead, laid in white sand 
near the coral beach, — the small and ruddy crabs 
flickering out of sight, that reverse your name ; — 


and above, the lyric palsy of eucalypti, seeping 

a silver swash of something unvisited... Suppose Ae 
I count these clean, enamel frames of death, ee 
brutal necklaces of shells around each grave cS 
laid out so carefully. This pity cana be told... 


And in the white sand I can find a name, albeit 
‘ - in another tongue. Tree-name, flower-name deliberate, 
: gainsay the unknown death... The wind 
: sweeping the scrub palms, also is most kind. 


But who is Captain of this doubloon isle 
without a turnstile ? Nought but catchword crabs 
e __vining the hot groins of the underbrush ? Who 
the Commissioner of mildew throughout the senses ? 
- His Carib mathematics dull the bright new lenses. 


Under the poinciana, of a noon or afternoon 
let fiery blossoms clot the light, render my ghost, 


(1) No commas here for Mr Eastman to worry about. 
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must be altogetherabsolutelyentirely changed, a new barman substitu 
and all the belly-wash concoctions of the milk-and-water-weak-tea-o 
geade-lemon-squash-gingerale-sarsaparilla-root-beer-ice-cream-soda vari- 
ety abolished in favor of Red Heart Rum, Double Stingers and Irish 
Whiskey. I drink to Kay Boyle 4 

“Of days spread like peacock tails \ 

Of days worn savagely like parrot-feathers. ” 4 


No whimperings here, no growing pains, no hospital poems, no red 
skeletons, no condescensions, no nambypamby molly-coddle apron-string © 
vinal-veranda-verse. This is Kay Boyle hard and glorious and defiant, 


this is Kay Boyle and nobody but Kay Boyle. 


I drink to Theo Rutra the young Czecho-Slovakian poet whose poem is 
the cool tinkling of ice in a tall glass of gin. 


‘* The loorabalboli glides through the algroves suddenly turning upon 
itself. There is a spiral spatter of silver. A thunderbelt lies in white. 
The rolls drum down the hidden malvines, where the gullinghales flap 
finwings casually. The feathers of the salibri glint in the marlite. Then the 
loorabalboli sings : ‘O puppets of the eremites, the weed-maids fever love. 
Send Octobus to shores of clay ; thieve younglings out of sheaves of ice.’ 


And troutroots dance. There is a blish, A wonderlope whirs through the 
floom. ” Bee : 


I drink to MacLeish who shares with Perse the qualities of timelessness, 
of self-control, of seriousness, of a perfect sense of equilibrium, of the ana- E 
logy between life and the progress of the soul. 


‘Be proud New York of your prize docks 
And your doors and the size of your trains and your dancing 
Elegant big clean girls and your : 
Niggers with narrow heels and the blue on their 
Bad mouths and your automobiles in the 
Struck steel light and your jews 
And your bright boys and your sorrowsweet singing © 
Tones and your signs wincing out in the wet 

Cool shine and the twinges of 

Green against evening... 


f 


When the towns go down there are stains of 
Rust on the stone shores and illegible 
Coins and a rhyme remembered of 
swans say 
Or birds or leaves or a horse or fabulous 
Bull forms or a falling of gold upon 
Softness 
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_ always played on his home ground we should conform to his rules) a blam- 
ing of the authorif they cannot understand him (did they ever consider 


blaming themselves for this fault ?) and an entire lack of sympathy with 
whatever does not come curtsey-curtseying to them. And what is this 
absolute necessity for understanding ? Isn’t it enough that a book or a 
painting awake response rather than meaning? Can one always understand 
Picasso 2? Does his work have to be stifled with the haberdashery of un- 
derstanding ? I prefer his paintings hard and naked. I invite Mr Eastman 
and those who are interested in the reading of Joyce to study Robert 
McAlmon’s enlightening essay on the: Work in Progress(1) where he says 
“it is natural that a literature should emerge which is evocative rather 
than explanatory, more intent upon composite types, plots, and situations, 
than on particularized meanings. ” Cannot music be appreciated without 
the necessity of being understood ? Does one have to understand a beau- 
tiful woman or the stars in order to love them ? 

Joyce is the Great Alchemist of the Word, the Paracelsus of Prose, 
the Transmuter of metal words into words of gold. He invents the 
word ‘auriscenting ’ (to catch the smell of something on the breeze); he 
coins the new word ‘cropulence ’ a combination of corpulence and ‘crapul- 


enee ; he takes the vowels out of the word ‘ thunderclap and gives: us: 


“thyndwrelxpz’; he removes the letter ‘g ° from the word strength ’ 
when he wishes to show the dying out of desire like the dying out of the 
colors of a rainbow; he refers to the days of the week as moanday, 
tearsday, wailsday, thumpsetay, frightday, shatterday, Sear of the Law; 
he speaks of faith hope and charity as fakes hoax and carrotty; he refers 
to Shaw as Pshaw; to Wyndam Lewis’ Time and Western Man as Spice 


‘and Westend Woman (“ utterly exhausted before publication ”); to Ben- 


jamin Franklin as Benjermine Funkling because ‘funkel’ in German means 
electric spark and Franklin is the American Prometheus; he describes 
Tristan coming back in armour as coming back in a’ ‘chemise de fOr. 
when he wishes to say mum’s the word he uses the Latin aquain buecat 


(keep water in your mouth) ; he refers to Anna Livia Plurabella, as analy- 


tical plausible, as Annushka Lutetiavitch Pufflovah, as Amnis Limina’ 
Permanent, as Auld Letty Plussiboots; he compares the smoking, of. a 
domestic cocoa-pot to Popocatepetl ; wen he uses the word ‘kicksheets ’ 
he is thinking of Shakespeare’s Doll Tearsheets; he writes ichabod, 
habakuk, opanoff, uggamyg, hapaxle, gomenon, ppppfif: to describe the 
gutteral and inarticulate sounds of peasants engaged in amatory 
struggles in the dark, and he ironically uses a long scientific word: 


(nichtsnichtsundnichts) for an insect because he wants a word longer 


than the insect itself ; he gives us the clue to a long and complicated 
sentence (it took Joyce three days to write this sentence) by-using the word 


(1) Mr. Joyce Directs An Irish Prose-Ballet by Robert McAlmon transition 15. 
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transition: ee 


sieved upward, black and white along the. air Las 
until it meets the blue’s: comedian host. 


Let not the pilgrim see himself again 

bound like the dozen turtles on the wharf 

each twilight, — still undead, and brine caked in their eyes, 
huge, overturned: such thunder in their strain! 

And clenched beaks coughing for the surge:again I 


Slagged of the hurricane, — I, cast within‘its flow, 
congeal'by afternoons here, satin and vacant... 
You: have given me the shell, Satan, — the ember, 
Carbolic, of the sun exploded in the sea. 


Yet Mr Eastman includes Hart Crane among his: Unintelligibles. No 
doubt he is afraid of Hurricranes. 


Let us now pour Irish Whiskey into our glasses and begin by agreeing 
with Mr Eastman about James Joyce : that Joyce not only polishes the 
words which he sets in a row but moulds them and fires-them in his own 
oven ; that from free grammar Joyce, who is equipped for creative etymo- 
logy as few men ever were, has taken a further step to free etymology ; 
that Joyce has a prodigiously fine ear and a fine sense of humor. But when 
Mr, Eastman contends-that Joyce speaks a private language whose mean- 
ing cannot be conveyed to the reader, when he contends that the literary 
form of Joyce’s Work in Progress (1), finds its parallel in. the madhouse, 
and when he contends that the only thing the reader can experience with 
Joyce is a kind of elementary tongue dance, I ery NO. The fact that a 
Stuart Gilbert, a Rodker, a McAlmon, aMacLeish, a Jolas can follow with 
intense pleasure the footprints of Joyce’s. brain along the path. of the 
ecliptic through the thunderclap, beyond the marriage according to 
auspices, beyond the burial of the dead, into.a divine providence (I refer 
to the four cardinal points of the book) is sufficient justification, if a 
justification were necessary, of this Work and of its Sanity. Are there as 
many men can follow Einstein ? But because. only a handful can-follow 
him should this detract one iota from his achievement ? Ask. not the 
Eagle to descend to the crow but let us train ourselves to becomes. eagles. 
Let us spread new wings as if for flight. 

In America there seems to.be a deeply rooted hatred against the creator 
for altering the rules of the game (as the game in the case of a real poet is 


SN 


(1) Book 1 appeared’ in transition numbers 1 to 8 inclusive. transition) number 11 
contained a fragment of Book II ; and Book III has appeared in transition numbers 12, 
13, and 15. E, ‘ 
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INJUNCTION 


_ AT A Special Term, Part IJ, of the 
4 - Supreme Court, held in and for the 
eae County of New York, at the Court 
ee Baits gore House thereof in the Borough of 
= . : Manhattan, New York City, on the 
Ber 37th day of December 1928. 


_ PRESENT: 
i HON. RICHARD H. MITCHELL 
: JUSTICE. 
JAMES JOYCE, 
Plaintiff, 


— against - — 
SAMUEL. ROTH and TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING 
‘COMPANY, INC., 
: f | Defendants. 


- Upon the summons, amended complaint. and the answers thereto, 
_ the deposition of Samuel Roth, subscribed January 10, 1928, the 
deposition of James Joyce, taken March 8, 1928, the stipulation 


defendants thereto, both dated December 19, 1928, and all other 
Pubeeedmgs heretofore had herein : 


between the attorneys for the respective parties and consent of . 
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‘finish’ at the end to show that the words are of Finnish derivation; in 
the passage of The Triangle he compares one brother (Shaun) to Arithme- 
tic and the other brother (Shem) to Algebra and then uses words of Arab 
derivation because the Arabs were the inventors of Algebra. Woven 
into the tale of Anna Livia Plurabelle (1) are the names of more than 
five hundred rivers and in the fable of The Ondt and The Gracehoper (2) 
there are perhaps as many names for insects. He speaks of playing 
“‘ hopptociel bommptaterre ; ’’ he parodies his own verse in Chamber- 
Music ‘“ adieu adroit adieu atout atous ’’; he feeds usa clean provender 
of words: hourihaleine, unuchorn, revermer, bannistars, engauzements ; 
he creates the sound of thunder ‘“Mattahah! Marahah ! Luahah ! 
Joahanahanahana ; and he can be as slender and frail as the miracle of 
the crescent moon. I quote from the Mookse and The Gripes (2), the pas- 
sage about Nuvoletta who is a little cloud over the Vatican. 

*“ Nuvoletta in her lightdress, spunn of sisteen shimmers was looking 
down on them, leaning over the bannistars and listening all she childishly 
could. She was alone. All her nubied companions were asleeping with the 
squirrels... : - 

She tried all the winsome wonsome ways her four winds had taught her. 
She tossed her sfumastelliacinous hair like la princesse de la Petite Bre- 
tagne and she rounded her mignons arms like Mrs. Cornwallis-West and she 
smiled over herself like the beauty of the image of the post of the daughter 
of the queen of the Emperour of Irelande and she sighed after herself as 
were she born to bride with Tristis Tristior Tristissimus,.. 

O, how it was dusk! From Vallée Maraia to grasyaplaina, dormimost — 
Echo ! Ah dew! Ah dew! It was so dusk that the tears of night began to 
fall, first by ones and twos, then by threes and fours, at last by fives and 
sixes of sevens, for the tired ones were wecking, as we weep now with © 
them. O! O! O! Par la pluie}... : Eas 

Then Nuvoletta reflected for the last time in her little long life and she 
made up all her myriads of drifting minds in one. She cancelled all her 
engauzements. She climbed over the bannistars ; she gave a childy cloudy 
cry : Nuée! Nuée! A lightdress fluttered. She was gone... ” 


Is this the cult of the unintelligible ? Is this a literature of the mad- 
house ? I think that Mr Eastman will agree with me that it is not and that 
this is as pure poetry as man has ever been privileged to read. But what- E 
ever he or the public agree or do not agree upon is of small consequence _ 
to those who believe as I do that Joyce is the Central Luminary of 
Modern Literature around which revolve the Fiery Comets of the True 
Dawn. 


(1) Anna Livia Plurabelle by James J oyce, New York, Crosby Gaige, 1928. 


(2) Three Fragments from Work in Progress by James Joyce, Paris, Black Sun Press, 
1929. 
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THE INNOCUOUS ENEMY 


by Eugene Jolas 


I was wrong in being pessimistic and misanthropic about my age. I 
-was wrong.in decrying its swinishness and stupidity. It is still full of 


-gayety and merryandrew-pranks. It still shows us its picaresque vaude-_ 


ville: featuring its clowns, its royal jesters, its magnificent fools who de- 
light the sinking heart. 

‘Mr. Wyndham Lewis has an evangelical zeal for maintaining the in- 
tegrity of ART. In order to combat the subversive influence of transt- 
‘tion, this doctrinaire of ART devotes thousands of bulbous words in 
his latest Enemy to an attack on what he innocently believes to be'the 
-Cuiding principles of transition, organ of the Anti-Christ, diabolical 
destroyer of the comfortable norm. His apostolic rage: against the here- 
tics takes the form of a long, extremely solemn thesis in which he re- 
pedts accusations against us that we disposed of long ago. Not even 
the New York Times takes these charges seriously any longer. After 
-informing us of the brilliant reception a befuddled public has accorded 


‘his own various publications, Lewis pats himself on the back for having ~ 


achieved such signal success and grows lyrical in his objection to at- 
tacks made on him on his native heath (London). Then he begins his 
grand offensive against transition, heaping contradiction upon contra- 
diction and intoxicating himself with Grand Mogul phrases. 

Under the title of “‘ The Diabolical Principle, ’’ an expression I gladly 


-abandon to him, he answers the counter-attack on him made by my ~ 


Hriends Elliot Paul, Robert Sage and myselfin December 1927 (he crouch- 
-es long before he strikes!) when we riddled his armor of misinformed 
-suspicions and wilfull misconstructions..] feel that transition has since 
developed beyond our point of departure, and I am, therefore, answer- 
‘ing certain of his arguments only from the standpoint of its present 
orientation. 

In his frenetic desire to prove his flimsy premises, Lewis makes many 
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Now, on motion of Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy, pl 
attorneys, it is | vn rr ie es 
Adjudged and decreed that the above-named defendants Samuel 
Roth and Two Worlds Publishing Company, Inc., and each of 
them, their officers, assistants, agents and servants are hereby 
enjoined, under the penalty by Jaw prescribed, from using the 
name of the plaintiff for advertising purposes or for purposes of 
trade by 

(a) Publishing, printing, stating or advertising the name of 
the plaintiff in connection with any magazine, periodical or other 
publication published by defendants or either of them; 

(0) Publishing, printing, stating or advertising the name of the 
‘plaintiffiin connection with any book, writing, manuscript or other 
work :of the plaintiff ; : é 

(c) Publishing, printing, stating or advertising, or otherwise 
‘disseminating the name of the plaintiff in connection with any 
-book, writing, manuscript or other work of the plaintiff, including 
the book “ Ulysses ”, in any issue of Two Worlds Monthly, Two 
Worlds Quarterly, or any other magazine, periodical or other 
publication, heretofore or hereafter published by defendants. 


Enter, 
R. H. M. 
Veron (Cb 
THOMAS F. FARLEY 
Clerk. 
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Eugene Jolas _ 


n collectivists, transition did not emphasize that feature of their 
collaboration. 
__ In fact the interpretation of reality which I developed in transition 
does not agree with that of the surrealists. While they were determined 
to completely deny the physical world, basing themselves on a Hege- 
jan interpretation, I continued to believe in the possibility of meta- 
-morphosing the real. I envisaged a dualism, I believed that the external 
world should be made the basis from which to proceed into the super- 
natural and the magical. This problem interested me in the degree in which 
_ it might reveal the mysteries of life and its sublimations. The relationship 
of the external world to the inner world has not yet been sufficiently 
clarified by psychology, and unless we are able, like Boehme and Swe- 
denborg, to actually penetrate into another world, we must accept real- 
ity as the foundation of our conception. The line of demarcation between — 
_the conscious and the subconscious is hard to define and the alternations 
_ between those two states make a rigid interpretation out of the question. 
In fact it seems to me almost impossible to create in a void. The conquest 
of the absolute must remain our aim, but unless there is a real meta- 
‘ physics as the basis, abortion must follow. This difference of viewpoint, 
however, does not reduce my admiration for the works of André Breton, 
Louis Aragon, Paul Eluard, Robert Desnos, Benjamin Péret and their | 
group, and for their intransigeance in defending the purity of the spirit. 
__ The question of art and the revolutionary principle seems to haunt 
Lewis more and more. He grows hysterical discussing Elliot Paul’s con- 
ception of a “ new nihilism ”’ and drags in the name of Tolstoy. We are 
_all agreed that the political writer in the Russian is inferior to the lite- 
tary creator, but I imagine that the illustration of the case of Maurice 
_Barrés would have helped his “ argument ’’ even more. Paul’s nihilism is 
the expression of a man who suffers from his age and consciously wants to 
escape the necessity of action. Having suddenly seen the America he loved 
disintegrate into a collective sordidness, his disillusion takes the form of 
denial. © ; 
_ I have never believed that the creator’s function is to communicate 
ropagandist ideas. He is the defender of the spirit, the autonomist of 
i vision, the decentralizer who, by being fanatically himself, leads to 
the universal and the eternal. In reply to a questionnaire sent out by 
the French magazine Monde I said: ‘“ I am not against a literature ex- 
pressing the aspirations of the working class. That, however, belongs 
in the sphere of propaganda. Art and literature as such, although in 
ome measure a result of the conditions of their epoch, must always 
emain primarily individual performances. It is the vates who in his 
work synthesizes the emotions of humanity into a symphonic whole, ” 
I think it is pretty plain, then, that I do not mix these categories. I 
lave never made any bones about acknowledging my sympathies for 
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etd pid 
mis-statements some of which we might as well nail at once. He admits — 
having read only “ about ten numbers ”’, thenasserts that number eleven 
did not appear, and has not looked into the quarterly, principally, I 
gather, because it was not sent him free of charge. In my questionnaire 
to Americans in Europe I am quoted as asking: “ Are you favorable to 
Communism ? ”’ My question, be it noted, was as follows : “ What is your 
feeling about the revolutionary spirit of your age, as expressed, for 
instance, in such movements as Communism, Surrealism, Anarchism ecw 
(It is important to make this distinction plain, since Lewis bases many 
of his conclusions on this falsification.) Nor can I find any reference in 
transition to Lewis as a “ barbarian ”’. He has always seemed too inno- 
cuous for that. But these are. only a few of the inaccuracies he permits 
himself, 

Lewis’ answer to our collective attack may be safely dismissed as being 
the wordy document of a pseudo-revolutionary. He labels himself “ 4 
doctrinaire of art independent of life, *’ which seems to quintessentia- 
lize his art for art’s sake attitude. I assume the inadequacy of his own 
various efforts must be due to his separation from life, and his flight 
into the publicist’s region a pis-aller. «To root politics out of art is a 
highly necessary undertaking, ”’ he yells with unctuous zeal, “ for the 
freedom of art, like that of science, depends entirely upon its objectiv- 
ity and non-practical, non-partisan passion. ”’ Lewis is fighting against 
Wind-mills. We have not mixed the categories in transition. But could 
not the fact that conditions for the creative artist are hampered by the 
mechanistic pragmatism of the age cause the artist to envisage a better 
state of affairs ? 

Lewis is upset because I praised the work and spirit of Lautréamont. 
If Lautréament is to me an important poet, it is because I feel that, 
like Blake and Young, he revealed to us a state of mind that has recently 
been neglected in Anglo-Saxon literature. The contemplation of a uni- 
verse ruled by fools is difficult to endure for too long a time. The poet 
wishing to escape has a right to plunge into the night-life of his mind, 
to occupy himself with the manichean principle, if he feels so inclined. 
I only demand that he remain the integral creator always. 

Lewis is again very much upset, because transition published certain 
Surrealist poets. This is rank provincialism. I introduced the surrealists 
into this review, not because of their political views — which were a later 
development in their career — but because they broke with certain rigid 
laws of creative psychology which had considerably hampered the ar- 
tist, Their revolution, destroying as it did the old chronology and atti- 
cism, has made possible the conquest of new regions of the spirit. They — 
have not only clarified certain problems of the relations of thought and 
expression, but, through their experimental work, have given us glimp- 
ses into the unknown. If philosophically and politically, they are Marx- 
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Eagene Solas : 


_ that not all great works are classical in conception and execution: in 


France there were, after all, Pascal, Rabelais, Villon, Beaudelaire: in 
England there was Shakespeare; in Italy Michel Angelo and Dante; 
in Russia, Dostoyevsky ; in Spain Calderon. Art tends to be totalistic. 
All else is narrow and sterile, and Lewis’ attempt to place his discus- 
sion on the anti-romantic plane is not worth further examination. 
Lewis, being “* the doctrinaire of art ”’ — quelle saloperie ! — makes 
a desperate attempt to keep his categories separated. Yet, for three num-. 
bers, this objective artist has been doing precisely ‘the thing he accuses 
transition of having done. He has introduced into the question of esthe- 
tics, so dear to him, the question of sociology and philosophy. Esthetics 
be damned ! Tn his latest opus he even tries to envisage the super-state. 
Listen to our thinker: (P. 80) “<I believe in the eventual success in-one 
form or another of Communism. Open “ Capitalism ” as it exists today 
cannot ‘endure. But as Capitalism becomes more and more abstract 
and *“ collectivist ’’ and ‘as political ideas of a “ revolutionary ”’ order 
permeate the so-called Capitalist States (the universities, the Press, 
even the religious communities) and prepare the way for an ultimate 
transformation, is it not possible that the world may all melt into one 


_ super-state without the rigamarole of a “ revolution ”’ or “‘ catastrophe, ” 


just as Germany dropped its Emperor and became a * bourgeois ” re- 
public ‘without much fuss ? ”’ 

Now wouldn’t that be possible ? This is a typical reformist idea. It 
is based on the comfortable assumption that humanity will in about 
10,000 years decide to drop the old system overnight. He is mistaken 
if he thinks that the educational, journalistic and religious institutions 


are the foyers of radical visions. They are just the opposite, and when- . 


ever anyone connected with them tries to ‘‘ permeate ’’ them with 


' subversive notions of this sort, he is quickly dispatched by the pow- 


- 


ers that be. A revolution is made by a few individuals who posit certain 
premises as conclusions and procede on that basis. 

But I am glad, nevertheless, that Lewis has taken the time, to step 
down from his esthetic Olympus long enough to observe some aspects 
of life in movement. That already is something. 

_ The plutocratic régime is doomed, we are agreed on that. Two classes 
fighting each other will continue to do so, until a solution is found. This 
may lie in a kind of corporative syndicalism, in ‘the establishment of 
the technical state .in which the machine will be exploited for the-:majar- 
ity, instead of as now for an unproductive oligarchy. But political .ac- 
tivity towards that end should be in the hands of the worker. The artist’s 
function must remain:an ideological one. He senses the future with magical 
antennae. There have been radical changes since purely esthetic revolu- 
tions such as Blast were fomented against British academies and other 
unimportant institutions. The contemporary age has new realities. Lite- 
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every effort that aims at rationalizing the problems hupanity has to face, 
but Lewis will be hard put to it to find anything in transition that woul 
show a tendency to fuse the two. The development from extreme 
individualism to a philosophy of universalism is certainly not an 
action to be condemned. J make a distinction between the action of the 
spirit and the creative autonomy of the spirit. Any artist has a right 
to develop an ideology, a subversive ideology even — but if he is a bad 
artist, his revolutionary attitude does not outweigh his artistic inferio- 
rity. I believe in the gratuitous act of the creator. Transition has consis- 
tently fought pragmatism. I set my face against the tremendous mate- 
rial collectivism which is conquering all spiritual values today, and i 
have expressed my faith that only the poet and visionary can save the 
world, if it needs saving. I have insisted that poetry — the act of poetry 
— is an act against pragmatism. I have stated my belief that art is not 
merely the expression of the subjective being in us,-but of the non-sub-— 
jective, the unconscious, the universal as well. It seeks, even when appa- ~ 
rently most abstract and synthetic, to identify itself with humanity. 
If we stated in our reply to the Enemy that we favored a new roman- 
ticism, I was aware that this would be misinterpreted by our critics. 
It is utterly unimportant whether we call ourselves neo-romantics, 
neo-realists, synthetists, transitionists — the essential thing is that 
we are on the quest. We want complete liberty from all narrowly cir- 
cumscribed forms of expression. It was important for us to fight a natu- 
ralistic attitude in the arts. (Historically we may have been a bit behind 
in this, but it must be remembered that while Europe disposed of posi- 
tivism long ago, the English-speaking world was, and in many cases is 
still bound by laws of descriptive composition.) We tried to give an im- 
pulse to pure imagination, and I am glad to state that the metamor- ~ 
phosis of reality which éransition posited as an aim has been recognized © 
by many of the new writers. Lewis, finding himself at his wits’ end in 
his self-imposed task of reforming the revolutionary precincts, howls 
sententiously from his tub: ‘‘ The doctrinaires that I am thinking of are 
then, for me, on the side of the ‘‘ romantic ’’ sensual average-major-_ 
ity and must sooner or later, as the night follows the day, betray the — 
artist whom they use to that majority, for they are as Philistine as it. 
It is not their politics, but this fact to which I primarily object. ” This 
clap-trap is a fair example of the profound philosophic principle he Is 
defending. He is, or thinks he is, for clarity. It is wrong for the artist to 
have any emotional attitude about life. For life is an algebraic equation” 
which is immutable. We are the heretics who insist on saying 2 plus 2 
equals 5. But why should the artist express again and again an analy-" 
tical vision of the world which approaches a kind of glacial perfection” 
and can be imitated by every scribbler and dauber today ? I prefer a” 
primitive beauty and an apocalyptic élan. André Gide has pointed owt 
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by Cornelia McD Pemberton 


Artists in America to-day, that is, serious, conscious artists, fall in the 
main, into two categories ; on one side is a large and dull body that spit- 


_ thumbs along in the hope that if they only can get things slick enough 
the shades of Benjamin West and Frank Duvenick will bless them and 


they will prosper. And so they do — exceedingly. Their spiritual forefa- 


thers all starved genteely and were decently interred at the National Arts : 
but the present lot, with the growing need for something to print between 
the advertisements in the magazines, have grown pot-bellied with good — 


__ living, and have many swell- you'll tickle me, and I'll tickle you Clubs up 
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town. The other lot is the small and select body of the scornful, and it 


doesn’t matter if they’re right more often than not, in the end they’ve 
‘scorned far too many things. Both groups have produced, for all my harsh 


words, craftsmen of high calibre and a few individuals who were something 
better than accomplished artisans. They imagine themselves as being as 
far apart as the poles, and make every effort to be so, but they have one 
important quality in common ; they have little or no bearing on American 


life. They not only are not one of its vital aspects, they are outside its 


main current, isolated phenomena. And compared to the more lively phases 


-of this most dynamic age, they really aren’t so very interesting. 


We have no national art in this country to-day. None that is acted upon 


_ by the life of the people and which reacts upon it, as the comic supple- 


ments in the newspapers do. One might, of course, contend that the movies 
and the radio and the comic strip are a kind of art because they are 


in some sort, genuine self expression. One might, but it wouldn’t make it 


so. It would be like talking about the art of super-salesmanship or the 
art of the mortician. What I mean by artis A. R. T., art ; the voice of the 
age speaking the language of the ages, or something of that sort. Besides, 


_ Iam of the belief that art is beauty, or at least that the two are bound 
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values threatened by the pragmatic onslought. But if I believe in the possi 
bility of the technological state, 1 am also aware that nothing really fun- 
damentally psychic will change with the transformation of the surface 
conditions of life, in which I agree with Gottfried Benn. | 

We have tried in transition to get away from the morbid cynicism and 
sentimental disillusion which dominated the period immediately following 
the war. We have a right to play with planets, to discover a new paradise, — 
to lift ourselves astronomically into the heavens. That is the romanticism — 
Lewis decries. 

It is plain that Lewis has been bamboozling a gullible public of news- 
paper-fed readers who assume that the man who makes the biggest 
noise is necessarily the one who has the biggest message. He hoodwinks — 
his rustic clientele by fantastic promises of great works about to come 
from his pen and brush. He is the lad who will write and paint the worth 
while things of this age, and all his contemporaries must be destroyed. 
They are in his way, while he is rushing headlong to immortality. He, 
apparently, is the one Pure Artist, and his plagiarists, — Joyce, Shaw, 
Benda, etc. — are countless. Having really nothing to show for all this 
tom-tom and sudelet, he indulges in his strongest faculty : he exercises 
himself in his role of clown of English letters. He is putting on a burles- 
que show that, I admit, has given me some laughs. He amuses his read- 
ers with innocent little cart-wheels and other tricks. His braggadoccio 
is a kind of hysterical substitute for creation. He poses as the great soli- 
tary artist whose virtues his diabolical enemies fail to recognize. Al- 
though I suspect that he knows well enough the paucity of nature’s 
gifts in his case, yet he goes right oa shouting that he is the only one 
who knows, — the prophet crying in the wilderness. 

I ask my readers’s forebearance for having wasted their time with 
the recital of my little difference with the London sage. And so we leave — 
the self-styled ‘‘ Diogenes of the Day ” in his ‘‘ tub,” where he may _ 
continue to scratch the back of his Bismarckian complex and strut his 
little philosophical stuff to the delight of his innocent heart ! 


* 
* * 


I swear I am for those that have never been mastered! eS. 
For men and women whose tempers have never been mastered, — 
For those whom laws, theories, conventions can never master. 


Walt Whitman. 
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the position women have assumed. For whatever may be the facts about 


their having higher ethical standards than men, there is little ground for 


believing them especially competent aesthetically. Female taste, I regret 


to say, only too frequently runs to whatnots. That, of course, is a great 
evil and breeder of evils. Then the machine age should be charged with 
part of the blame. Nobody makes anything any more with his own two 
hands. A skilled craftsman had to know a good deal about design and he 
had to think for himself, whatever he made, and that undoubtedly provid- 
ed a starting point for the fine arts which is missing in this year of grace. 
But to me the most debasing influence at work on us is not in these, but 
the ubiquitous state schools. They educate us out of any natural primitive 
taste and fall short of civilizing us. 

When our forefathers took this country away from the Indians, they 
gave it to the common people. But not all at once, because they, quite 
properly, were afraid of an electorate that could not read or write. First 
they established state schools, and made attendance compulsory. As there 
weren’t many other schools and time pressed, they must not be blamed 
too much. Moreover the objects of their solicitude, the common people, 
seem not to have displayed a very great thirst for knowledge. Neverthe- 
less, the picture of those rock-ribbed heroes drawing up the bill of rights 
and disestablishing the church with one hand while with the other they 
ereated a despotic control of education, prettily illustrates our human in- 
consistency. The little ward of liberty doesn’t have to believe in God unless 
he pleases, but, so help him, he’s got to learn what Uncle Sam says to learn. 

In justice to our forefathers, it should be remembered that all the public 
schools of their day undertook to teach was the classic three R’s, concern- 
ing which there is little room for difference of opinion. Nor had secular 
education the enormous scope and importance in their time, that it has 
to-day. Now, however, the capture of the upper schools and colleges by 
the state governments menaces us with as heavy-handed a tyranny as any 
established church ever wielded. This tyranny in the upper schools is 
notorious ; only certain brands of political economy and biology, as sanc- 
tioned by the local legislators, may be taught in them, and all of them make 
military training compulsory. So that having the paternal government 
educate you right through to your Ph. D. Entails almost as great a sacri- 
fice of intellectual freedom as taking Jesuit orders. 

But college students are tough-minded, in the main, able to look out 
for themselves, and take what they hear with a pinch of salt. Besides, peo- 
ple don’t have to go to college if they don’t want to. We’ve still got that 
much personal liberty. It is the little children in the graded schools that 
are the real objects of pity. In the first place little children are very cre- 


_dulous ; it’s a shame to mislead them, and in the second place they have no 


choice whatever about going to school. Their only alternative is to be 
incorrigible and get expelled. 
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transition 


up in each other some way, and while things may be simply swell and 


devilish hard to do, like playing ping-pong, there has to be more to it than _ 


that, for it to be counted art. And it is in this sense that we, as a nation, — 


are without self expression, though the light arts and the applied arts 
flourish exceedingly. The best things in the American theatre to-day are 
the musical shows, that is, if you like musical shows. Jazz, which, for all its 
prestige, started out as dance music in a brothel, is: our most comspreuous 
achievement in music. There is a sound American school of illustration and 
poster design, which furthermore Americans themselves like. The applied 
arts may be praised cordially ; beyond question the aesthetic merit of all 
articles of daily use and manufacture has reached an amazing pitch. Amer- 
ican architecture, that sunk into obliquy in the IXth century is 
now, as the slave of the machine, developing a stern and candid beauty all 
its own. I find the viaduct of the Grand Central, for instance, as abstruse- 
ly enchanting as Euclid. I often encounter a grain elevator or a ferti- 
lizer factory with more inate grandeur than, let us say, Notre Dame by 
moonlight. But I find most of our public buildings and monuments, where 
architecture might be assumed to be at its freest andloftiest, comparatively 
trivial. 

But beautiful typewriters and orchid tinted plumbing and period refri- 
gerators, don’t make us art lovers. In fact they are forming a vast feather 
bed of mechanical comfort in which we ave being smothered. It is not 
unlike the Midas curse, the way every American dream that materializes 
takes the form of one more jolly gadget to buy and sell. We used to be a 
stark, temperate sort of people for all our crazy passions, but it seems.as if 
every other nation in history has stood prosperity better than we. Con- 
temporary life is turning into a sort of greasy lunacy of getting and having. 
It’s nasty — really — though we are fundamentally a fairly decent lot. 
That we have succumbed to the plague of excessive material civilization, 
I ascribe to our being without art feeling and aesthetic self-expression. 
No people interested in beauty could be taken in for a minute by our 
onyx fountain pens and decorated kitchen cabinets. 

Our divorce from art is the more striking in that the fifty-seven va- 
rieties of races and peoples from which Americans derive had each its 
perfectly genuine home made arts to which it could and did point with 
pride. The Irish, the German, the Slav, the Italian and the Jew. What can 
have happened to them ? Not to speak of the original Yankee American 


who, at one time, seemed about to achieve a delightful homespun: civili-~ 


zation. It can’t all be the climate, after all. And of all our racial elements 
only the negro, the Ishmael of our national life, is capable contempora- 
neously of artistic creation that is neither perverse nor precious. 

Tt seems clear that there must be some sinister influence, or several 


sinister influences, at work on a grand scale in our national life to bring us 


to such a pass. One of these, perhaps, is the unprecedented importance of 
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selves were so black and ugly you simply couldn’t tell. They might quite 


as well have been maps of the Holy Land, and no one been the wiser. 


Anyway — that was what they told us was Art. We got bad marks if we 
didn’t like it. If the stint, by chance, consisted of anything not irremediably 


second-rate, it was made harder work than breaking stone. Shakespeare 


was a hideous ordeal, (they expurgated him, too) Ceasar very nearly 


unbearable. He wasn’t, as a matter of fact, considered as literature at all, 


only as a battle ground for ablative absolutes and gerundives. The stan- 
dards of selection of works of art in the schools are not uninteresting. Esthe- 
tic merit is, obviously, not one of them, nor does it appear that much defe- 
rence is paid either to the tastes or the understanding of the young. Cae- 


‘sar, I conclude, is merely a shibboleth borrowed from the English classical 


system. Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow and Company are included because - 
they are native Americans. But the great desideratum evidently, is the 
moral lesson exposed. Each piece is considered not as something to be 
enjoyed, but as a stick with which to beat the young. That, of course, is 
our latent taint of Puritanism, fortified by the prestige the late Victoria 
enjoyed in these parts. The incompatibility of Puritanism and Art has 
been too well advertised to need further comment. The only point to be 
made here, is that, through its influence, the young American either 
comes to regard art as an evil dose that is forced on him, or, if he be docile- 
minded, to accept as the measure of worth, the dreary mediocrity that 
the schools vouchsafe. The latter attitude may explain the mysterious 
popularity of Eddie Guest and Bruce Barton in a presumptively sane 
world. It also sheds a light on the cowardice that has brought forth “ Book 
of the Month ” Clubs and that dictates the craven dependence of mil- 


‘lionnaire patrons of the arts on expert opinion. But the former attitude 


that art is dull and disagreable and that it is better to have no trade with 
it whatever.is the more prevalent, and the more important. It is why the 
movies, that might have been something so lovely, are in the hands of a 
handful of illiterate jew garmentmakers and Will Hays. Why censorship 


of the fine arts by flatfooted, flatheaded cops, egged on by pathologically 


indignant reformers, is cheerfully permitted. Why radio can be exploited 
by the toothpaste and coughdrop interests. We do not care if any of them 
are done well or ill, as their virtue lies in their not being art in any sense, 
but only a source of relaxation. We dread the exacting adventure that 
participation in the fine arts must be, and so take good care not to parti- 


cipate. ‘ 


Revolter ! Revoltress ! Walt Whitman, 
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In school, fifty of them are cooped up in one room where they | ay c 
full benefit of each others diseases and vermin. One teacher who is merely 
an underpaid undereducated mortal woman, not a candicate for the bata 
lion of death, is assigned to teach all fifty. Naturally she doesn’t give a lot 
of time to bringing out their little personalities. She loses her job if she 
doesn’t get them through the day’s stint in the day, so they all move along” 
at a goose step. The clever, quick ones must stay back with the mediocri- 
ties, and the poor, slow-thinking ones (who aren’t always dunces at that) 
hustle along with the rest. There is no place in the system for the child 
who can do one thing better than another, nor has it occurred to anyone, — 
so far, that a child’s background and probable future, equally with his — 
own mentality, should be considered in training him, T hey dish out the — 
same brand of what is playfully called learning to one and all. The poli- — 
ticians at the State Capitol decide what it is to be. The teacher is left no — 
discretion, even if she had the time and capacity to exercise it. The whole q 
course of study is carefully diluted so that it cannot be a fatal dose to the j 
feeblest of unfledged citizens. It is a poor system for imparting even the 
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more conspicous points of “ reading, writing, and ’rithmetic ” and quite 
- unequal to coping with the subtler phases of education. Religion is taboo, 
beyond a vague assurance that there is a God and he loves little children. 
History, geography and the subjects known as English and Art are ren- 
dered perfectly insipid by the text books prescribed, and are then reduced, — 
by the system of teaching, to the most mechanical drudgery. It will be 
remembered that our Henry Ford is convinced that history is bunk, and 
is unable to differenciate between Benedict Arnold, Matthew Arnold and 
Arnold Bennett. 

If Henry were a fool, it would be easy to dispose of him as one more 
example of a fool making a fool of himself. But Henry not only isn’t a 
fool he’s some new kind of genius. He is also the epitome of the average 
American. There are differences of degree, none of kind. We all have some- 
thing of his shrewdness and industry, of his trickiness and his delusions 
of grandeur, of his helplessness when he ventures outside his own orbit, 
and of his touching belief that he knows everything, or else it can’t be 
worth knowing. It is characteristic, not only of him, but of all us Ameri- 
cans, that, when he took up art, he elected Henry W. Longfellow his pa- 
tron saint. } 2 

The basis of our common inadequacies lies in our common education. — 
Almost all of us are products of the Public Schools ; and it was there, more — 
particularly, that we acquired our attitude toward the fine arts. It is too ; 
much to say we hate them, we just can’t be bothered with them. They — 
aren't, we feel, in our department. In our school days, we had, without 3 
recourse, to admire the Thanatopsis of William Cullen Bryant, and dingy — 
little penny prints of Van Dyke’s “ Baby Stuart ” and the Coliseum at — 
Rome. Not that the subject of the prints mattered much, as they them-- — 
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_ Another pause. The reporter reached into his pocket for a cigarette and 


then thought better of it. Mr. D. looked at him. 


« Well, ’’ he said. “ I suppose that is about what you want, isn’tit ? 


That tells the story, doesn’t it ? You can change that about to suit your- 


self, you know. I’ve just given you a vague notion of what I mean and 


you can move it about to suit yourself, can’t you ? You know how to spell 


the name, do you ? Here, I’ll give you a card. ”’ 


NOTES 


transition is now two years old. This is not so bad, when one considers 


- under what difficult economic and psychological handicaps a combative 


organ of the advance-guard usually labors. We have had more than our 
share of them. But those who have been our friends in the past and our 
new friends may be assured that we will go on, uncompromising and in 
a straight line. — 

I leave to others the task of situating the work of transition in its 
first two years. Even our bitterest enemies admit the “ influence ” of 
our spirit. 

We have had to fight the most extraordinary phalanx of imbeciles, 
fools, eretins, esthetes, criticasters, neo-classicists, hypocrites, parasites 
and song-and-dance-men of the arts. I assume they will go right on, and 
we will not attempt to stop their drooling. 

The publication of transition stories, a collection of quintessential 
expressions of the magazine’s first year, has elicited a kind of anthology 
of these “ views ”. What a sad commentary on intellectual integrity ! 


- With the exception of the New Masses, the World, the Nation, the N. Y. 


Evening Post, the New York Times, the Saturday Review, and one or 
two other magazines, none of the critical reactions to the work of twenty- 
three sincere and radical writers. showed any fairness or even a willing- 
ness to understand. The publication of this book was the unleashing of 
a mass of stupidity such as is rare even in America. Naturally I refuse 
to enter into any discussion with people who are themselves the sad 
reflex of a civilization which sees its God in economic well-being and 
visualizes the reduction of man to the rank of a biological mechanism. 
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ENNOCENT ABROAD 


by Hl. Wolf Kaufman 
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“« T really don’t know what I can tell you. I’m sure I know nothing of 
public interest. However, sit down here and we'll see. ” 

Mr. R. D. the publisher, sat down and thought. He wrinkled his brows 
and looked vaguely around the spacious lobby for inspiration. He didn’t 
find it. The reporter decided to help him. 

‘1 thought perhaps you might want to say something about the gene- 
ral trend. ” 

“ Oh, yes. The general trend. Well. Business is. very good. Prosperity 
is here to stay. There is a little uneasiness about the condition of the stock 
market, but I think that will straighten itself out with time. That’s along 
the line you want, isn’t it ?”’ 

** Why, that’s fine, thanks. Yes. I was wondering, though, how that would 
affect the book market. It would, of course, wouldn’t it ?” 

“The book market ? Well, yes. The book business is in a very healthy 
stage. More books are being read in America than ever before. More 


books — and better books. The Americans have become book-conscious ; a 
and the American intelligence seems to have risen. The book-of-the-month _ 


clubs have helped a good deal by moulding intelligence along the proper 
channels and by boosting the sales. ” 

Mr, D. stopped for a moment. He nodded his head vigorously. 

“Yes, * he added, “ and the taste has gone up, too. More wholesome 
books are being read. I feel that there is a swing towards wholesomeness. 
Detective stories are very popular at the present moment. We are publish- — 
ing a ‘Crime Club’ series, you know. And altogether books are of a better 
class. : 

‘I, as head of the editorial end of our company, have always managed 
to avoid the very radical and so-called modern books, I mean by that, that — 
our company has never had a book banned by the censor, That is a record 
I am proud of. Very few publishers can say that.” . 
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istic flowering that may possibly become as rich as was that of 
zabethan England, which owed its tremendous wealth to the great 
quantities of foreign gold that had poured into its coffers for several 
centuries preceding the sixteenth, and offered a reserve to its writers 
which few countries have possessed since. If America’s writers do not 
for the most part as yet appreciate these resources and continue to write 
in English as it is spoken and written in a small portion of the British 
Isles — it is only a question of time until this archaic coin will be aban- 
doned in favor of a coin minted on their own continent. 


* 
* OK 


Every time I arrive in Paris from the country, after an absence of some 

time, I experience the sensation of a re-discovery of the spirit of asphalt. 
I feel like a peasant who sees the cosmopolitan atmosphere for the first 
time. 

As I step out of the swarming station and rub elbows with the hur- 
rying mass of travelers who have landed there from mysterious poles, 
I have the feeling of experiencing an electric shock. My nerves which 
have been accustomed to the quiet, leisurely rhythm of country life, 
begin to vibrate and to shake. : 

It is perhaps dusk of a spring evening. The million lights of the bou- 
_levards bloom before me with monstrous magic. The autobus carries me 
through streets that suddenly flash the vision of cinema houses, wide 
terraces of cafes, quiet bistros, endless masses of people wandering over 
the mirror-like gleam of the trottoirs. 

[think of other cities I have known: New York looms up with its fa- 
- natic life of steel. To be sure, it is without the gentle charm of Paris, 
but it has a Mongolian, mad quality, that vibrates in every fibre of its 
being. And I remember days when I arrived on weekly visits in Manhat- 
tan from Connecticut. I felt confused and strangely excited, when the 

train stopped in the Grand Central Station. 

The civilization of today is based more and more upon urban life. 
The characteristics of an urban civilization: precision, concentration, 
speed, react upon the individual in a manner that his immediate an- 
 cestor did not know. What will be the future development of those mighty 
cities; their new architecture proceeding from economic-utilitarian mo- 
tives and through that fact arriving at autonomous esthetic beauty ; 
_ their concentration and synthesis of enormous forces of humanity ma- 
king for uniformity: their fight to crush the individual. 

If the city-dweller of today has already a more sharpened nervous 
- system, how much more will that be the case, when the city of the future 
has finally subjugated the evolution of the world ? Man will find his 
reflexes becoming not changed in a fundamental sense — for he will 
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Mr. Clifton P. Fadiman, writing in the Nation, was one of the fey 
who at least approached the book fairly. He says: “ The writers ine 
ded in these pages do not present their productions as works of literature 
they claim for then no inevitable inclusionin the canon of art. They mere 
ly require the reader to lend them his emotional equipment to the appre- 
ciation of a series of experiments, tentative gropings, new combinations, 
deformations, delvings into the recesses of painful, fugitive moods. El 
Greco required the same ; Debussy the same ; abstract cinema the same. 
From these attempts nothing may result — that is more than probable — | 
but, on the other hand, it is not entirely safe to assume that within a_ 
hundred years our apparatus for the reception of literary art may not — 
have been materially modified and enriched by the sincere efforts of the 4 
Paris group. ”’ 4 

transition will continue its combative experiments. Much remains 
to be done. I am endeavoring to bring its development-to the point where 
the tdée morale will be fused with the esthetic preoccupation, I want 
to make it a real laboratory of all the expressions of life. 


* 
* 


In a recent issue of the Criterion, Mr. F. S. Flint, discussing the work — 
of four American poets, bewails the fact that the American poet has not — 
had the opportunity of listening all his life to the « pure English ”’ of 
the British Isles. He says : ‘* The hundred odd millions populating those 
provinces — America ! — speak a language that is foreign to their soul, ~ 
and refer to traditions, when — very rarely — they are aware of them, 
that are theirs only by an effort of memory... The American poet can 
only choose as his language a fluid dialect that in a few years will be 
old-fashioned, or a hybrid dialect that is neither spoken American nor 
written English, which for him is a learned language. The four writers. 
mentioned — Edna St. Vincent Millay, Archibald Macleish, W. B. Dray- 
ton Henderson, Father Tabb — have chosen English and they have — 
thus elected to escape from America and have failed as poets. ” 

While I may have certain reservations to make in the case of three of — 
these poets, I am willing to defend them against Mr. Flint’s attack. His — 
specious argument assumes that English is a sacro-sanct, static thing — 
like the British parliamentary system. I see no reason at all for main- — 
taining the “* purity ” of the English language which by the way, has — 
never been pure. It derives from a miscellany of languages. The ‘* colo- — 
nialism ” of the American “ dialect ” seems to me its very force. It 
contains possibilities for:chemical mixtures which will enrich the Eng- 
lish language. ; cs end ee 

For Twentieth Century America appears to be on the threshold of a 3 
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always react to the biological-organic necessities of his being — br 
degree. For the life he will be compelled to lead amid the more and mon 
vertiginous rhythm of his environment and the increasing onslought 
on his various senses by more hallucinated colors and shriller sounds, | 
will eventually render him harder, perhaps — less sensitive and passive. 

Let us hope, however, that wken this great change has finally taken 
place there will still be refuges, where the contemplative of mind can 
gather and listen to the rhythms that are properly eternal. 


* 
* 


Another critic runs true to form. Under the headline « Al} 4 
James Joyce says has been said many times in French, declares — 
M. Souday ; Paris critic scoffs at « New Vocabulary’ ” (Chicago — 
Tribune, Paris) Paul Sonday, who is described by his interviewer q 
as “ the foremost literary critic in France today, ”’ gives a delight- 
fully typical performance. After admitting that he has not yet q 
read Ulysses, M. Souday announces with a charming chauvinism, 
‘“‘ Tam told that the French translation, which I have just received, 
is an excellent piece of work, and I am inclined to believe it, as 
it has been done by M. Valery Larbaud, who is a fine writer, 
Joyce’s earlier works, I must confess, did not greatly impress me. — 
It seemed to me as if all he had to say had been said before in ‘ 
France many times. 4 

“ As for all this talk about forging a ‘new language,’ I can’t 4 
help thinking it is all what we Frenchmen call a blague. However — 
hew or revolutionary a writer’s ideas may be, he should be able 
to express them in a clear, classical style. It suffices to express — 
anything, if but wielded aright. ’’ How disconcerting it would 
be if he thought otherwise. | 


* 
* 


Sorcerers ? Somnambulists ? Schizoids ? Iconoclasts ? Mystics vo 
Surgeons? Explorers? Monsters? Fauves? Seers ? Prophets? — 
Rebels ? Dreamers ? Visionaries ? Inventors ? Paranoiacs 2? Astro- 
nomers ? Children ? Mathematicians ? Deepsea Divers ? Saints ? 
Martyrs ? i 


EUGENE J OLAS 


1 990 


FEELING OUT 


ee ENT eek 


by Marius Lyle 


. 


4 WHAT?’S it going to be ? Difficult. Difficult. Difficult. Dear me ! PLOT. 
“Well what’s a plot ? How to deal with plots ? Plots are forgeries. I could 
‘show that in ten thousand words but it wouldn’t be worth while. No plot 
hen, not worth it really. 


_ THEN how about style ? What is style ? What indeed ? You may well 
‘ask. But how ? What lies in the How and the Why ? I could write about 
both merely in their configurations. How: the smirky inquisitive or the 
‘stand-off firm as a rock I stand for principles not fun. Why. (Hard to 
detach it from the obvious neighbouring meanings whim, whilom, wincey, 
“ whine). The wife of How. Vain and preening. Gathering in ideas trans- 
“ cendental, scientific, highbrow, lowbrow, chaste, bawdy, mystical, cum- 
“brows Laying her thumb on them (not at once) saying.: Now I have it. 
Perhaps never before. Open and transparent yet deep withal. A pleasant 
mpanion reminiscent of something frightfully pleasant, almost appal- 
gly. wae : 

~~ But I won’t. I will not. 
(Strange the difference between the two. I won't. I will not). 

____ Subject for a sermon. 
PLOT ruled out. Style indeterminate. Am I any further on ? Are you ? 
rious tired cynical unrefreshed suspicously-approaching reader. Am I 
be had again, done in ? You will be had every time if you always have 
en, You bring that ‘‘ had ” with you, have always had it from the eter- 

ties. 
- HA! An IDEA. The reader as character. Protagonist do they call it ? 
nere’s the Dic. ? Yes PROTAGONIST [protos = first + agonistes 
actor, as AGONIZE]. Now why in the name of Greek origins “‘ agonize tee 

Actors agonize. Or do they ? Only they ? Or composers, painters, miners, 
robats, show dogs and elephants ? Inept Dic. Feeble Oxford. Instead of 
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perchance it may hold the winning number. What it is he can’t conceive. 
lorable youth trying so hard, being so cocksure. Satisfied with so little» 
yet never really satisfied. Satiated before he is half through. Even detec- 
tive stories may pall. (Terrible thought, for what can we supply to com- 
_ pensate 7) : 

RUMMAGING through the débris accumulated in a life time of impres- — 
sions startling outstanding specks of light. A she-child lying in bed ter- 
rified by the enormous overwhelming Something coming down on top 
of her but not only coming down from the outside, oozing out of her, 
growing second by second till she is crushed, strangled, suffocated, inca- 

_pable of screaming. Not allowed to yell. Lost the power. No scream left in 
her. How do you set about screaming ? How do you lose your temper ? 
What are the right words ? What sort of expression ? It gives you away 
to work your face into frenzied lines, to relax into a cry. Only babies cry. 

- Still you can when you are alone. The relief of it. A sweet luscious relaxing. 

- Poor little child! Abused, unloved, misunderstood. It can last quite a 
long time this luscious sweetness the result of a morbid self-pity carried 
on to an ultimately ridiculous conclusion. But the sweetness wears off, 

NOTHING lasts. A sunset gold and lake. Lake in the paint box so exqui- 
sitely precious it can only be used now and again. The thrill of letting the 
‘tip of the brush sink into that soft crimson mush. And when you draw it 

- out you are already intense with the joy it is going to be next time. Daubed 
on to the paper it loses its beauty. Disappointing like nailing boards toge- 
ther. Jonathan does it so well. The nails fit in, the boards are beautiful in 
their neatness. You pass your hand over the planed edge. Not a hair’s. 
_ breadth out. While yours is hideous. Split wood and the nails coming out 
~ at the side, the heads crookedly hammered down on top. Jonathan says : 
- You must practise. It’s so dull to practise. Anything slow is. But it was 
exciting to start on the clean neat boards, new nails and all, take up the 
hammer and say : I’m going to make a stool. How it rocked and fell over. 
What a nuisance propping it up. The first nail crooked, the second caught 
a knot, the third split the wood, the fourth split the wood. Vicious blows. 
The beastly thing I’d like to kill it. Rained blows down till the thing was 
- spoilt. So easy to lose one’s temper when nobody's there to see. 
_ THE terrible aching dullness of routine. The sweet lusciousness of 
_ making plans, beginning something new, trying a new pony, having a 
new cousin to stay, starting for the seaside, changing houses. Now per- 
haps I shall be happy. I never was in that old house. A new house. No trees. 
At least no wood, only a group of oaks on a grassy slope, Then there's a 
slight sinking of the heart,.a dry and withered feeling. Keep up ! Some- 
thing may come yet. Straight new paths. New house, New lawn. New 
' flower beds. Not new in the nice sense. Not exciting. Prim and dull. 
Re . - Profound disillusion. - : 
- WITH children of course you never can tell. They catch something 
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plotless, styleless, characterless tale without a story what about a V id 
Book juggling with words, not in alphabetical order not in Thesauros 
synonology but in character, the character of words. Words lymphati 
words autochthonal, words ecstatic. Static dynamic aphrodisiac apan 
gial (ence acquisitive) quintessential paranoic (how the greek syllables 
run distractingly !). Suffixes, affixes, no root left (resolve words into their 
component sufs and pres) and all language, all ideas hanging on or yoked 
(horse before the cart) and what have we ? Where are we ? Hanging on 
behind (brats getting a free ride) yoked in front (bullocks mild eyed 
breathing moistly (the dew of breath clinging to wide nostrils) red nos- 
trilled arab sires curvetting) nothing left but the cart and where is that i 
it has been kicked to pieces ?) s 
WE might go on indefinitely through the dictionary picking out words. 
Or through Life gathering ideas or through the ideas of ideas — constella- 
tions, aeons, universes, cosmos, eternity, Nous, God. i 
DIZZY. Star-gazing, idea-plucking, holding one’s ear to the Time 
pulse, unravelling the confused strands of Motion in Space. a 
THE trail it leaves behind, Milky way, mist-trail glistening and wet 
like a slug’s. A gust, a whiff — the dream’s aftermath. q 
SO we are so far on. At any rate we have got a trail. A quite pure, lu- 
cent, definite trail. Motion (the mild-eyed oxen pulling the cart) : Speed 
(the lashing-out arab stallions): Space (the palpitating constellations) : 
FPixity (the seven planets), Then the negatives... No plot. No limits in 
style or conception, No philological treatise. a 
BUT a dizzy unrelated trembling of the spheres. A midway poising 
between the dark coagulated mass of unwholesome gaudy imitations of — 
the Natural, the Artificial (a craze for its mimicry eyen : (Is this another 
forgery ?) to depict a delusion — the delusion of a delusion, How far can 
this be held legitimate ? as the reviewers would say) the blend of God Man 
Devil. Man Primitive. Actual. And joined up with these all the animal 
vegetable mineral atomic atavistic... No, one can’t count up in actual 
figures or enumerations all that goes to constitute the literary, artistic, 
musical, scientific, work-a-day, economic, theologic, sectual (social-reli- 
gious-ethical) sexual pitter-patter — feet on the pavement, Poised between ~ 
that with its scurrying hair-raising scarifying snarling smiling drudg- 
ing busydom and the serene cosmic Reality, 4 
SUPPOSING you are dizzily poised. What are you going to make of it § 
I see the tired person’s twitching nose. A poor imitation of James Joyce. 
(He means Joyce of Ulysses, “ Portrait of an Artist ’’ etc. not, naturally, 
the one of the Place-names of Ireland) Give us something simple, a detec 
tive tale, something thrilling, he goes on in his toneless voice. a 
TIRED England. Enthusiastic (no not quite but trying to be) about 
such squelchy stuff. Satiated with sex, exhausted with Freudian matter 
before it has grasped it adequately, running on to the next paragraph so ~ 
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_Asymptote  — Incidents which might come together and form an 

Ge interesting or enlivening figure but don’t, or 

can’t. In this connection imagine the agonizing 

efforts of the incidents to meet each other, form a 

: company or merely be mutually helpful without 
' success. 


NO names, only signs. (7 = Mrs. A = Joan or Madge or Gladys or 
_ Vera or whatever the child is called as a symbol of the three complete in 
her. 5 = an old man or woman or anybody calculating and not ready. 
> =son’s or lover’s name. : 

_ THE plot of course would be worked out by problems leading to certain 
equations. For instance — To find three numbers such that the product of 
_ any two plus or minus the sum of the three is a square is a clear case of adul- 
tery resulting in a happy ending. /|\ = the fussy meddlesome cerebrally 
_ deficient person who tries so hard to put things right and upsets the apple 
cart by repeating what is obviously true and indiscreet. 

_ SENSE the emotion caused by a sphere being cut into segments (pre- — 
_ ferably hers) ina given ratio. The confusion resulting from the introduction 
_ of Zeno’s Paradoxes into an orderly household. The intoxication of Para- 
_ bola, with excess, the dreariness of it with a deficiency. The voluptuousness 
_ of Curves and Spirals, the dourness of Angles, the ecstasy of the Triangle ! 
The fussiness of Conics, Cubes, Conoids, Spheroids. The majesty of Planes 
and Circles. 
But how would they all come in ? 


_ LEAVE that for a minute till we have arranged the Form. 


a. Principles or Axioms, 
b. Definitions. 


: c. Postulates. 


4 _ _ d, Analysis and Synthesis. 

3 (weakness or Strength (whichever you choose) of Analysis 
a Reductio ad absurdum) 

SO we arrive at: 1. Enunciation. 2. Setting out. 3. Construction. 
4, Proof. 5. Conclusion. 


You see now ? 
- BEGINNING with the First Principle, say A London Slum (no, I think 
“we'll say since we are dealing with high abstractions : A Child’s Thought) 
you go on to: PRES 
‘Its Definitions : The Futility of Dad’s and Mum’s quarrels. 
Postulates; The baby, sister or brother said to exist but showing 
ee . no sign. There yet not there. And why sister or 
brother ? Must be there since Did says so. | 
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you’ve missed. They have ther own sensitiveness. They are Nalea nconse 
quent. When you think you have them they are off at a tangent. Ine 
end it isn’t much satisfaction to say Freudianly : The result of a governes 
training. She put a hatred of machinery into the child’s head by workin 
a stocking machine when it was pactising the violin. It may have been, 
Or on the other hand it may not. The child may have hated the violin 
wanting to work the machine or it may have loathed the governess and 7 

her importance in handling the simple mechanism making out it was fit 
only for adults, Or the stockings she knitted on it may have been revolt- - 
ing. Turned out by the dozen the child’s mother may have bought them 7 
for her little girl. One can imagine the horror of painfully practising Raff’s — 
Cavatina, an hour at it leaving the child exhausted without any notice- 
able improvement in the worst bars while the machine turned out its © 
stockings wholesale, without an effort, flawless. 
How could she, ever, forgive her victorious rival ? 4 
But who is she or the careless mother or the complacent go- ~ 

verness ? 

GRAINS of sand blown up by a chance atk Rien for a fraction 
of time round the passing stranger, settling again in some obscure corner. 
Forgotten before the walk’s over or if remembered (if by chance becoming 
worthy of notice as containing gold dust or helping to form a castle on the 
shore) what then ? Does it really hurt Bacon now to be called Shakespeare 
ox t’other way round ? Is Tess pleased at being immortalized ? Does God 
mind very much that some people call themselves Atheists ? 
Is the Kok-i-Noor uplifted by all the notice it has had ? 2 
ONE really knows so little. If, I say to myself, I were a mathemati- 
cian I might get somewhere. Knowing nothing of the science I imagine 
there is nothing a mathematician mightn’t do or know. Soar into the 
regions of the constellations, construct new worlds, hold the intricacies of 
Man in his little finger like a sparkling jewel. Build up a romance of pure 
mathematics, unalloyed, cold as steel, austere, exact, white, flawless. 
How turbid all other books would seem — adulterated, impure. This 
work would not of course be written in numbers. Written on the mathe- 
matical plan. 4 


In Divisions : 

With subtractions — simple arithmetic Tepresenaue youth. 

By additions a 

eer Representing Economics, 

Parallels Roads. Waterways. The going and coming. oe 
Parallelepiped House surrounded by canal -and roads or plateau, 
Isosceles The three in one, one in three, a bound trio eternall 


undivided: 
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THE ENUNCIATION 


~ 


-I PROCLAM the complication of the Circle, the delight of the Ellipse, 
the success of the Square, the morning glory of the Spiral, the restlessness 


of the Rhombus, the impotence of the Octahedron, the baffling perplexity 
of the Parallelogram. 


SHE the Circle o 
PRESS se the Straight Line 
THE RICH TENANT the Square 
THE YOUTH the Spiral & 


THE PARLOURMAID the Rhombus 9 


pe | (caught in the 
THE FATHER-IN-LAW _ the Octahedron } | |: laxury of the 
i\_ / j vich man) 
TWO PENSIONERS Parallels =—— 


(male and female) 
O is intersected by youth, by HIM, by both Pensioners. 


SHE loves the youth (who could help adoring the Spiral ?) Abstractly 
the Parallels try to help her. It is the Incidents perpetually making efforts 
to cross each other which incidentally bring the two together. Concre- 
tely (materially) they are the old Pensioners continually coming in when 
not wanted and interrupting the pair. N. B. Here it will be seen a subtle 
connection lies between the two lines in the concrete sense and the one 
line. For HE naturally being a fond if rather stupid husband is equally 
desirous of keeping the Youth from prowling. 


CONSTRUCTION 


_ THIS constituent part of a theorem has to do with the Young Democra- 
cy which has not yet been introduced. It belongs to the group “ Axioms ”’ 
and is defined as: Jf equals be subtracted from equals, the remainders are 
equal. It refuses to acknowledge its subordination to the group; resenting 
any kind of authority. At the same time tn theory it ousts the claims of the 
individual. All must submit to the Idea. The Idea is the root matter of its 
construction. The foundation stone on which it builds = hypothesis. 


Define the building. 


SKY scrapers. Barns. Seurat towns. Immense dimensions. Height, 
breadth, depth colossal. No ornament. No irregularities, neither juttings 


Ss 
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transition 


Analysis : Dad says a baby is there. Dad knows. Dad say 
himself he can’t tell if it’s a boy or a girl. Can’t h 

see ? Either he’s telling lies (pulling my leg) or baby’s - 
clothes won’t come off. (I had a doll like that). 

Synthesis : Baby’s clothes are stitched on so might be boy or 
girl. If I stitched on mine would I look like a boy 2 — 

But what would I stitch them to 2? So what will. — 

it ? And who stitched them ? Did God ? D | 


NOW YOU SEE 


But there is more to it than that. 
START from a given point, say Xt = a Tramp — an unknown quantity. 
say K? = a Club-bore ‘* ee We 
say X*=aCreditor “  * et ; 
WORK on in parallel lines till you come to Cube or a Cubic section 
anyway a tiresome obstruction bounded by breadth depth height) — 
in the case of Xt a yelping dog, in the case of K? snoring listeners, in the 
case of X* a parlour maid with smallpox. X? finds himself in a courtyard 
pursued by the enraged beast gaining on him and misses the opening the 
gate having been shut to by an over zealous cowman. Finally he swarms 
up a water spout onto roof, crashes through defective slates into maid’s _ 
bedroom. Described: = yard. Gnomon = dog. Climbing the spout = 
pentagon (the cutting of a straight line in extreme a mean ratio). His fall- 
ing into the attic = reductio ad absurdum. 3 
X? putting his armchaired audience te sleep is a perfect example of y 
a+b 2 ab 
a: SS ih, 
2 a+b 
because the greatest bore on earth is the most perfect proportion — an ~ 
arithmetical, a harmonic mean between a and b / or X and z for that mat- 4 
ter. j 
THE case of X* is slightly more complicated. He is a typical Asymptote — 
for even if he by chance meets with us in person he never has been known — 
to contact our inclinations. The inclined plane from which he starts des 
cends in an equal ratio to the speed of his unpopularity, in inverse ratio — 
to the height of his greed and acquisitiveness, His reasoning is Aristotelian 
a. The subject matter = Cash. b. The thing proved = His Cash. c. Al 
_ thing from which the proof starts = Your penury. He disclaims his ti ee 
X* allotting to himself arrogantly that of First Principle. His pompous- ~ 
ness is in no way shaken by his encounter with the infectious maid. She 
is X and therefore abhorrent if not non-existent to the Ultimate Essence 
(another of his self-annexed appropriations.) Therefore he separates hit 
self and she fades into Limbo. 
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THAT is easy. The matter = w = y: gastric juices. 
Stomach =a +b: intestines 


Hence aos 2 
2 a 


Go away. My head aches. 
CONCLUSION 


THERE is no CONCLUSION. How can there be ? 


* 
* 


A DEFINITION 


NO conclusion. How can there be ? Nothing more definitively final 
than a whirling circle. For this reason women... You see the connection 
without my labouring the point. Start an argument with a woman and 
you will have the point proved. 

THERE is no end. That is an alarming prospect. So dreaded by the 
male species (poor line fellow pursuing his straight and detestably dull 
course indefinitely. Say to yourself in — de — fin — itely slowly, several 
times realizing it. You won’t but you can try. If you did you would go mad) 
that they invented a dozen ingenious systems to prove the finity of all 
existing bodies. What has been made can be unmade. 

- CURIOUS the blindness of men. A woman would never have fallen into 
such a gross miscomputation. It may be unravelled or dissected or ana- 
lysed. But a synthesis is there for all eternity. We have suffered from the 
- gallic superficiality too long. Lucidity with the French is the ultimate, the 
Absolute. They can unravel, dissect, etc. Nobody better. Because... 1t must 
be. Or perhaps better : As so and so isn’t, can never be, therefore it isn’t, 
or the other isn’t. So Nothing JS. But the very word IS gives the positive 
demonstration of their fallacy. The affirmation denies their negation. 

A DEFINITION, neat little fellow, very busy with his isms and sis 
- or ses and ons, prided himself on his exact demonstrations. To live with 
him would be = being walled up between a parallelogram. It is there he is, 
~ too exact to fly off at a tangent. Arithmetic rather than mathematic for 


“ he can’t soar to the higher regions. His horizon is bounded by what he 


ean define. Every strand of hair mathematically exact in its dimension 
and arrangement. His features even. His finger nails. I have never been 
privileged to inspect his toe nails. I can imagine them. Feet, toes, nails a 
_ perfect equation. ‘“‘ BUT ” I argued once at the end of one of his long pre- 
cise exquisitely neat orderly demonstrations proving I really can’t recall” 
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transition ae 
out nor indentations. Away with mullions and cornices gables and butt 
ses flying or otherwise. Perfect proportion of lines. The age of LINE. Equi 
laterals. Rectangles. Parallelograms... with the slightest possible introduc- 
tion of Conics, Spheres, Trapeziums and such variations (irrelevant and of — 
doubtful value sternly prohibited by the Fraternity except in extreme — 
cases). 

This brings us to the Plane Loci and Inclinationes. The walls of the q 
immense many-eyed building : Dodecahedron and Icosahedron perpetually — 
at war to establish each his (or her) own ratio with regard to their volumes. 
These daily strifes prevented any dullness in the to the antique-loving 4 
observer rather dreary buildings. F 

WE have described the concrete objective of CONSTRUCTION. The _ 
abstract side (for it must be borne in mind each theorem or constituent — 
of such contains or is contained by two dimensions — two planes or faces © 
objectively and subjectively as well as their ordinary subjectivity and — 
objectivity) is scarcely more complicated. j 

THE NEW IDEA a CONSTRUCTIVISM of wide immensely high sweep= 
ing planes. Horizons. Aeroplanic space. Indescribable (so far) heights and 
depths far surpassing any terrestrial mountains or abysses. Plain unadorn- 
ed thoughts, expositions, speculations whether in the Theatre, on Can- 

_vas, by the Orchestra, in Marble, on Paper. Exactly measured yet immea- — 
surable, stated yet unstatable, defined yet indefinable, limited yet illim- 
itable, paradoxical yet reasonable, acute yet rounded. 

{Tf may be objected that Young Demo in reducing himself to an absur- 
dity. That might be so if his religious fanaticisms were left out of account, 
As it is his Integral Calculus comes into play making the fantastic a per- 
fectly legitimate exposé. | 


PROOF 


Prove this equation 
IT is unprovable. At least mathematically 
Then it is trrevelant in this work 
which contracts to be a mathematical thesis. 


I NEVER said that. I never intended that. I do assert that Mathematics — 7 
lifts me into the high abstractions which govern the phases of this planet’s ; 
volition. That Mathematics have a finger in every pie. From the cook to — 
the astronomer. From Mrs Besant to Rudolf Valentino. From thoughts to j 
bodily functions. From the coal-scuttle to aeroplanes. ef 


How would you deal mathematically with flights of fancy ? 
IN inverse ratio to the digestive powers of the poet. 


One up to you. But you have yet to resolve digestion into its com- 
ponent parts. 
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I SHOULD be sorry to think Lady Circle was not. I was beginning to 
have some affection for the creature. So human. Trying to stir Sir Straight 
into activity — or rather since he is perpetually active in a stupid for- 
ward way, to a more deviating energy. ‘‘ Look at young Spiral, ’’ she said 
once. “ He understands the higher Laws. While you are purely geometrical. — 
I can’t understand you always following your own nose the way you do. 
And such a nose as it is. ’» Womanlike she loved to score off him with a 
personal thrust, he poor soul being unable to retaliate owing to the stiff- 
ness of his members. It was impossible of course for him to turn round. 

PRIDED himself on his straightforward, concentrated acts. ‘‘ I never 
- suffered from pride, not I.” ‘‘ What I do I do without a thought of any- 
thing else. Only by concentrating intensely... ’ ‘‘ Look not behind, that 
is my motto. ’’ She chimed in: ‘‘ It may well be since you can’t even if 
you want to. You don’t look behind nor do you look up either. ” ** I know 
my place and don’t concern myself with matters too high for me. ” ‘‘ Well 
I like a man who aspires. Always on a dead level’s monotonous. I wonder 
you don’t make an effort, now. ”’ ‘‘ A wise man knows his own limitations. ” 
“¢ How deadly ,”’ she murmured as she gyrated out of the summer house 
which he was guarding from the intrusion of spirals and the like. She 
trundled into the kitchen to whisk round a bowl of cream, stir sauces, 
mix condiments in a cylinder. Hér voice was rounded as she sang to her- 
self Odes to a Spiral. It came out magically in curves of sound, like a ciga- 
rette’s smoke-rings, floated out of the window, away down the garden, 
past Sir Straight who heard nothing being tone deaf, reached the Spiral 
as he rested beside the walls of his rotunda built as a tribute to his round 
Love. By raising himself a trifle he just topped the roof. 

OF course he recognised the voice from its circularity and tried to ans- 
wer, knowing well how impossible it would be for his song to reach her, it 
being lost almost instantly in the clouds. By some mathematical formula 
he hoped, within a reasonable series of cycles (Time was non-existent 
among these concise people), to delay the vocal spirals so that she might 
hear and enjoy them as they very gradually ascended. He desired this 
even more ardently than to pierce her heart. To perfect this equation was 
his life-work. 

BUT what about the POSTULATES ? Are they to materialize or not ? 

THEY must. They do. For what else are all these bodies ? A postulate 
makes a demand on the faith of the reader. Not being able to prove their 
existence (how can I ?) I am obliged to rely upon his goodwill. I implore 
him to exercise his powers of credulity = faith or ++ faith, and say with 
full conviction ; I take the existence of the She-circle, the He-straight line 
(dear doting idiot) the young Spiral, the solid Square, the caged Octohe- 
dron, the puffy Rhombus, the tiresome Parallel Pair for granted. Since I 
thought them into being surely I must know. 

ONLY in a region of Pure Mathematics roguery would be as indiffer- 
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what (even at the time it didn’t seem to me to be a matter of the sere 

importance) ‘‘ you have to assume the existence of the two old Pensioners 
male and female. (Yes, it must have been a solution of the Parallel — Pos- 

tulate he was explaining). Supposing they don’t exist at all (except of 
course in your assumption which may give them a sort of life) what then ? 

I own your thesis is perfectly marvellous in its exactness, an eye-opener to 

me, I assure you, but... and really old thing that BUT is tremendous, Can 
you bring your powers to bear in solving the mystery of these poor old 
Dependents’ reality ? If not, your proofs that they have been known 
to pocket any random articles such as spoons, knives, bicycles, (cars, did 
you say ? surely even a two-seater couldn’t logically be hidden away un- 
der a skirt or a coat tail. I mean “ I went on warming to my subject my 
head still reeling with \/, x, =, :, A, figures above and below the line, 

** I hardly consider Siddeleys or Armstrongs to come under the heading 
of random articles’. Not logically, not demonstrably. Yet your proofs are 
conclusive. Absolutely unquestionable). But as I say, if these two aren’t 
there at all. If they never were... thaf to me is the interesting point in the 
whole affair. Not whether they drank Sir Straight Line’s port or pocketed 
Lady Cirele’s lipstick but whether they ever were there. ’’ “‘ Were it in my 
province to discuss such irrelevances I could accurately deduce... merely 
by the proposition : If the male did so and so, if the female did something 
else the two must have existed. Otherwise how would it be done ? ” 
‘** Beware, beware, of Definition ! ** I whispered warningly. “ Keep off the _ 
grass. Trespassers forbidden ! Friend, you have a button loose. One finger 
nail has shot up. You are no longer the Simple Definition. Don’t you see, 
can it be you are unaware ? You have forfeited your right to your title. 
How can you end with a note of interrogation ? ’’ Definition paled. Stum- 
bled towards the door. Faded out into the night. I never saw him again. 

NOR wished to. 


POSTULATES 


THEN do they not exist at all ? In spite of having routed my neat 
little friend his certainties bothered me. If only they were essential as he 
explained. Not the existence or non-existence but the resulting matter. 
In the Pensioner’s case their purloining faculties. Not evil, not even blame- 
worthy. Just so. Because they were, because they did. Because they 
must do. Rule not of life but of theorem. 

I EXIST, the stars exist. Therefore I and the stars are one as having the 
same relation to existence each to the other. But if neither I nor they have 


an entity what then ? Have we anything in common as both being nega-~ _ 


tively relative to the idea of being ? Or is there no idea ? Can the very 
highest mathematics help us there ? OR are we and the stars illusions ? 
Can an illusion be ? If a positive is denied existence it seems illogical to 
expect a negative to have one. 
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tals. This naturally warmed her heart towards him even more ardently. 
She could say things to him which would have been misinterpreted or 
denounced by the rest of the household. For instance that questionable 
incident relating to her host’s ancestress Isosceles. Was it true she had 
submitted her legs to the tailor for measurement ? And what about the 
Asymptote couple ? They say, but I can hardly credit it, They Never Meet. 
Did he know if it were actually the case ? 

THE Octo, rarely consulted in any matter, was so inflamed by her flat- 
tering reliance on his superior knowledge (he took in facts and figures 
greedily with everyone of his eight sides) that his intersection by her be- 
came rapidly an all-embracing absorption. 

Oblivious of her other admirer (who more correctly ought to have been 
allowed priority) poking at his rival’s ribs. Rhomb peeping out whispered : 
Approximation but no integral solution. Rocked in the Octo’s arms with 
mirth at her own joke. But the Octo, timid from the slights he had so long 
been accustomed to, saw nothing funny in her remark. Sir Straight 
might run him through. To be cut by a Straight Line was not only extreme- 
ly painful, it was for a THE Octohedron racially fatal. 

HAPPILY things didn’t go so far. The Pensioners were at Straight’s 
elbow-and in danger of vertically crossing his path. 

- FIG. C. will be readily understood. The glitter of Quadrate’s affluence 
intrigued Rhomb in spite of his inane self. He was solid. That is all there is 
to be said about him. The scandal of his connexion with Miss Isosceles 
insisted upon by so many of the Ancients passed over her without leaving 
a trace of jealousy. Why bother about what had been ? A Hedron is above 
such trifling prejudices. Quadrate mayn’t be anything particular but he 
had plenty. And what cosy nooks for sheltering in his angles offered ! 
Besides, hadn’t he arrived ? Or course she pitied Octo and felt he ought to 
have been better treated. But isn’t it pleasant sometimes to be embraced 
by success ? Octo evidently had the same feeling. So there were affinities 
between them. Only it was difficult to reach the Hedron when surrounded 
by Quadrate. And that often happened. When it did she crossed Sir 
Straight’s path. Impossible for him to look away. 

SHE would rather it had been Spiral. Affinities existed there too, she 
believed. Curves and an upward tendency. Also the desire of the mediocre 
for the supreme. It was one of her illusions that she was much taller than 

was really the case. Nothing like as tall as Spiral of course. But then it is 
fitting the feminine should look up to the male. If only he would look down 


to her. That he never did. Looked over her head, up to milady who was 


always whirling somewhere in the heights. 

THE end of the story is the disappearance of the two. She whirling 
into Nebulae, mystical hazy figures, coldly austere indifferent to equa- 
tions, postulates, theorems ; fateless, sexless, proved. Spiral shooting up 
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after her a little less swiftly (the corresponding ratio of the two is still - 
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ently received as holiness. That of course would simplify analyses and me 
‘for aught we know present as simple a formula to those who know as 
the measurement of a circle or the theorem about the angles at the base 
of an insosceles triangle. Glorious region where everything except figures 
is hailed with indifference ! And all these reduced to infinitesimals without, : 
we may be sure, the method of exhaustion. q 
Still THEY may tear their hair. 


THE SCHEME 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE TO WHOM FIGURES ARE GREEK 


PUFFY Rhombus has a heart as large as a sky scraper. She is not 
naughty since naughtiness in the mathematical world-has no meaning, — 
She is merely many sided, her parents being the Dodecahedron (one of 
the five Regular Solids, a family as everybody knows dating back to the = 
time of Pythagoras) and Icosa Hedron his distant cousin. It was on her — 
mother’s side that the relationship to the famous Conics and Areas came 
in. There was also a connection (though some purists dispute the point) 
through the Areas, with the female line of the Applications whose out- 
standing members were of course : a 

1. Parabola, 2. Hyperbola, 3. Ellipse: three lovely girls (circa 230 
B. C.). It was to this last that she owed her peculiarly perfect shape. 4 

SO it can not be denied Puffy could claim a long ancestry. How strange, 
then, that she should be figuring in our theorem as a simple parlour- 
maid ! This is easily explained by reason of that enlarged heart of hers. It 
had betrayed her so often before she separated herself from the Hedrons 
that she had won the nicknames : Abnormal, Irrational, Hypotenuse. This 
last, denoting a humiliating position as all good greek scholars are aware, 
was so lowering to the Hedrons (I don’t know why I feel they ought really, 
no doubt on account of their very ancient lineage, to be called Mac 
Hedron) both in their owa and everybody else’s esteem that the noble pair 
turned several of their many faces to the wall. 3 

THIS according to the traditions: of the race was a sign /.\ = — 
which in our clumsy terms would be interpreted ZUIT. a 

SO Pufiy (not without tears) applied for the place in a family hardly les 
lineally distinguished than her own. a 

ALAS, habits formed in early youth seldom disappear in later lites 
Rhomb (as she was now called) opened her heart to the male figures which — 
frequented her new home. The simplicity of her master excited her Dilys a 
The mental and physical soarings of young Spiral thrilled her. The solid a! 
wealth of Quadrate dazzled her. In the quarterings of The Octohedron F 
(legitimately claiming “ the ” as none but a true scion of the race was 3 
allowed to) she discovered to her intense joy some of her own branch lat- 
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Marius Lyle 


Is the Koh-I-Noor uplifted 
by all the notice it has had ? 


UM. I wonder... What’s this ? Jn Divisions. 
with subtractions. 

No, I don’t 
remember having seen anything of the kind before... Um. A very good ven- 
ture. People will read it just to see. Half of them won’t understand it and 
won't bother to. But they'll talk about it. Get off one or two samples and 
quote them. Pretend to be knowing... Yes, I think we might get Stock to 
take it up. 


SECOND READER : 


DO you really want me to read this ? What’s it all about ? Dear me! 
Looks like another of those horrid modern tales. I am so tired of them. 


They don’t seem to me to get anywhere and so many of them start in 


the middle and work backwards. Why can’t they write a proper story ? 
The sort of thing Black or Charles Kingsley used to give us. 

Charming those were. Yes, it’s all very fine to say they're played out, 
but aren’t we all thirsting for something of the kind again? Not this would- 
be clever nonsense. So badly written too. No periods. No feeling for Style. 
Jerky short sentences. Just listen to this. Difficult. Difficult. Difficult. 
Dear me! Plot. In capitals! Well what’s a plot ? How to deal with plots ? 
Plots are forgeries, Did you ever read such piffle ? I can’t think what you 
wanted to pick this one out for. There must be better books in the library. 
Hasn’t Edna Ferber brought out a new one ? They’re not up to much 
but they’re better than this shoddy stuff. Good Heavens! It goes on to 
mathematics. Confesses he knows nothing about the subject and then 
writes a mathematical book. Well I never ! Doesn’t that exactly describe 
the modern attitude ? I might just as well say I'll start being and artist 
as I know nothing whatever about drawing. I don’t know what you can 
have been thinking of. 

THIRD READER: . 

EVERYONE’S talking about it. It’s going to be the book. A possible 
best-seller. I’ve only looked into it but I think it’s exciting. It seems to 
lead you on. It really is a good idea to sum everything up by equations. 
We're sick of the old plot-ridden story. It’s been done too often. Everyone’s 
bored by the Psycho style. What he thought and why and its relation to 


her reactions. What led up to it on her side and his. Who interfered or . 


didu’t interfere. Pages of it. What excites me is the thought of how the 


writing of it must have amused him — Marius Lyle. : 


SECOND READER: ; 


AS IF anyone cared. Things have come to a pretty pass if we're to be 
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puzzling the experts, for he has never quite caught her up). They may be 
seen on winter nights near the horizon. A sight for lovers, : 


A LONG PAUSE a 
(for breath or any other relaxation), 


* 
* 


FIRST READER: 4 

I CAME down rather tired, a sort of sick feeling. You know how it _ 
is when one has overslept after too much of everything the day before. 
Breakfast looked dizzy. A crushed attitude about the poached eggs. Had 
they overslept ? I imagined they felt as I was. Or rather didn’t feel. Too 
spoiled to feel. Yes, I would just as soon be eaten. Suicidal affinity be- 
tween me and the hen fruit. I took up one, flopped it on to my plate. It 
oozed out slowly in a coagulating mass. Nothing but indifference there. I 
sat watching it. ‘‘ You have no charm, ”’ I said. ‘* You don’t know how to 
make the best of yourself. Last night you were probably full of your own 
unportance, fertile with projects. So was I. ” I mused on while the yolk 
shivered. To warm it I lifted it gently letting it flop into my mouth. A 
taste like a rusty knife. Liquid rust sliding down my gullet. A draught of 
tea will warm it up thoroughly. But I fear it is past feeling. I pondered on 
its fate. THEN THIS was handed to me. ‘“‘ FEELING OUT ”. H’m. A 
passable title. Bul. am Tin a condition to read and judge ? One ought to be 
at one’s blithesomest. ‘* What’s it going to be ? Difficult... I seem to have 
seen something of the kind before. Can I get interested ?... Well what’s... 
Plots are forgeries. H’m. Ah... No plot... about style... Tut tut! Who 
cares ? ‘* How ’’... Oh, here’s something. ‘‘ Why”’... H’m. Um. No really at 
breakfast... I don’t think... J won’t I will not. Ha! Ye — —s. I won’t. I 
will not. E will not. I won’t. Yes, there is a difference. Well of course. 
Anyone could see. I will nof read this punk. I won’t read this blurb. 
- Decidedly more volitional the latter. How’s that egg? Anyway it hasn’t got 
to drag itself to this last torture. Curious, tired, cynical... Ho, lam, am I ? 
Idiot. An IDEA Yes, it is. Well let’s see. The Dic... DIZZY Distinctly 
good that capitalizing, one can get a notion of what it’s all about, 
Motion... speed... [don’t know that Ihave. Ho, damn it all, it’s too early. 
That egg hasn’t done its work yet. How about scones 2? Why yes, the 
stupid stuff’s given me an appetite. 

TIRED England... Quite a good stunt that, starting the new para- 
graph with capitals instead of those ragged-edged spacings. RUMMAG- 
ING... um... she-child... sweet luscious relaving. Distinctly good what ? 
Profound disillusion. Were these scones ever hot ? Frightful mistake to 
let anything interfere with breakfast. It isn’t as if I was bitten by this 
_ wretched MSS. 


== DRY) == 


D READER: 


: CAREFUL | Weren’t you warning Me against something you chose to 
all platitudes ? Are you going to read ““ FEELING OUT ” or not ? 


- SECOND READER: 
-OHy you may as well leave it here. I'll take it as I would a dose, 
THIRD READER: 
_ ASa Laxative or a Tonic ? . 
SECOND READER (slightly irritated) : 


_ NOT as a Relaxation anyway. The books of to-day haven't even that 
quality to recommend them. 


THIRD READER : 
_ YET if it’s PLAY to write them according to my iCOny it ought to 
be the same to read them, ‘ 


_ SECOND READER grunts and settles herself to read... 
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taking into account what the author feels about his work. Not that 
consider this as work. It seems to me all this modern trash is simply play 
and nothing else. In my young days authors took themselves seriously. 
Prepared themselves by years of training, worked indefatigably, and 


eventually turned out something that was really worth while. Why these 


moderns don’t even know how to construct a sentence of more than two 
and a half lines. 


THIRD READER: 


THAT'S rather priceless considering Ulysses has one of twenty three 
and a half. I happen to know that because I counted them. 


SECOND READER: 
I WISH you wouldn’t talk about that horrible book... 


THIRD READER: 


Haven’t we all to go through what he describes ? It’s not pretty. But is 
Nature pretty ? If we don’t like it we had better go back to the vegetable 
kingdom. The lower you get in the Universe the less revolting the details, 
Strange that... What I wanted to say was — I’m simply burning to get it 

-out — you know you were talking about having no sympathy with the 
writer’s bias about his own writings. Doesn’t it ever put you off a book to 


feel all the time : How could he be bothered doing all this ? Didn’t it bore — 


him stiff ? It worries me so that I can’t go on with it. You see if you think 
the other is bored you must be even if you don’t know it. I suppose the 
same idea holds good in writing. 


SECOND, READER: 


MY dear child you’re a perfect example of the modern girl in spite 
of all the trouble I’ve taken. Why this fever to get out an absolutely com- 
mon platitude ? Everyone knows one of the first sings of being a bore is to 
feel bored oneself. In my day one would never have dreamt of owning to 
being so keen on delivering oneself of any idea however original. And it 
would have come out naturally, not later on when the occasion has slip- 
ped by. That is exactly what I complain of in this generation. You are far 
too frank. Frankly indecent, frankly self-opiniated, frankly crude. Yes, 


crude. As if you had never been taught the deportment of the mind. oe 


THIRD READER: 


OBVIOUSLY we are obvious. Incredible how you could keep up appear- 2 
ances when you must have known you were being unmasked every time. — a 


Why go to all that trouble ? What we have achieved is to put “ appear- 
ances ”’ out of the running for all time. 
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Samuel Beekett 


‘Locke, Bayle and Machiavelli. All this cannot be swallowed without pro- 
test. Vieo- defines, Providence as: "una mente spesso diversa'ed alle volte 
tutta contraria.e sempre superiore ad essi fini,particolari che essi womini 
si avevano propesti; dei. quali fini ristretti fatti mezzi per servire a fini 
pit: ampi, gli ha sempre adoperati er conservare Vumana generazione in 
questa terra’. What could be more definitely utilitarianism ? His treat- 
ment of the origin. and functions of poetry, language and my th, as will ap- 
pear later, are as far removed from the mystical as it is possible to. im- 
agine.. For our immediate purpose, however, it matters little whether we 
consider him.as a mystic or as a scientific investigator); but there are no 
two ways about considering him as an innovator. His division of the de- 
velopment of human society into three ages : Theocratic, Heroic, Human 
(civilized), with a corresponding classification of language : Hieroglyphic 
(sacred), Metaphorical (poetic), Philosophical (capable of abstraction. and 
generalisation), was: by no means new, although it must have appeared. so 
to his contemporaries. He derived this. convenient classification from the 
Egyptians, via Herodotus. At the same time it is impossible to deny the 
originality, with which he applied and developed its implications. His expo- 
sition of the ineluctable circular progression. of Society was completely 
new, although the germ of it was contained in Giordano Bruno’s treat- 
ment of identified contraries. But it is in Book 2., described by himself as 
‘tutto il corpo... la chiave-maestra... dell’ opera’. that appears the unqual- 

ified originality of his mind; here he evolved a theory of the origins of 

poetry and language, the significance of myth, and the nature of barbaric 
civilization that must have appeared nothing less than an impertinent 
outrage against tradition. These two aspects of Vico have their reverber- 
ations, their reapplications — without however, receiving the faintest 
explicit illustration — in ‘‘ Workin Progress. % i 
It is first necessary to condense the thesis of Vico, the scientific historian. 
In the beginning was the thunder: the thunder set free Religion, in its 
mast objective and unphilosophical. form — idolatrous animism : Religion 
produced Society, and. the first social men were the cave-dwellers, taking 
refuge froma passionate Nature : this primitive family life receives its 
firstimpulse towards development from the arrival of terrified vagabonds : 
admitted, they are the first slaves : growing stronger, they exact agrarian 
concessions, and a despotism, has evolved into a primitive feudalism : the 
cave becomes a city, and the feudal system.a democracy : then an anarchy : 
this is corrected by a return to monarchy : the last stage is a tendency 
towards interdestruction : the nations. are dispersed, and the Phoenix of 

Society arises out of their ashes. To this six-termed social; progression cor- 

- responds a six-termed progression of human motives : necessity,. utility, 

convenience, pleasure, luxury, abuse of luxury :.and their incarnate mani- 

festations : Polyphemus, Achilles, Caesar. and Alexander, Tiberius, Cali- 
~ gula and Nero. At this point Vico apples Bruno — though he takes very 
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by Samuel Beekett 


The dangeris in the neatness of:identifications. The conception of Phi- 
losophy and Philology as a pair of nigger minstrels ont of the Teatvo:dei — 
Piccoli is soothing, like the contemplation of a carefully folded ham-sand- ~ 
wich, Giambattista Vico himself could not resist ‘the attractiveness of © 
such coincidence of gesture. He insisted on complete identification be-— 
tween the philosophical abstraction and the empirical illustration, there- — 
by annulling the absolutisms of each conception — hoisting the real — 
unjustifiably clear of its dimensional limits, temporalising that which is ~ 
extratemporal. And now here am J, with my handful of abstractions, © 
among which notably : a mountain, the coincidence of contraries, the inevi- 
tability of cyclic evolution, a system of Poetics, and the prospect of self- 
extension in the world of Mr. Joyce’s Work in Progress. There is the temp- 
tation to treat every concept like a bass dropt neck fust in till a bung crate’, — 
and make a really tidy job of it. q 

Unfortunately such an exactitude of application would imply distor- 7 
tion in one of two directions. Must we wring the neck of a certainsystem — 
in order to stuffit in to a contemporary pigeon-hole, or modify the dimen- — 
sions of that pigeon-hole for the satisfaction of the analogymongers? Lite- 4 
rary criticism is not pee ee a 

Giambattista Vico was a pratical roundheaded Neapolitan. It please 
Croce to consider him as a mystic, essentially speculative, disdegnoso dell’ 
empirismo’. It is a surprising interpretation, seeing that more than three- 
fifths of his Scienza Nuova is concerned with empirical investigation. Croce ~ 
opposes him to the reformative materialistic school of Ugo Grozio, and — 
absolves him from the utilitarian preoccupations of Hobbes, Spinoza, — 


j 
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Samuel Beckett 


gentleman who said that the soul is very like a bucketful of water. ”’ 


The lamp is more important than the lamp-lighter. By structural I do not 
only mean a bold outward division, a bare skeleton for the housing of 
material. I mean the endless substantial variations on these three beats, 
and interior intertwining of these three themes into a decoration of ara- 
besques — decoration and more than decoration. Part I. is a mass of past 
shadow, corresponding therefore to Vico’s first human institution, Religion, 
or to his Theocratic age, or simply to an abstraction — Birth. Part 2 is the 
lovegame of the children corresponding to the second institution,Marriage, 
or to the Heroic age, or to abstraction — Maturity. Part. 3. is passed 
in sleep, corresponding to the third institution, Burial or to the Human 
age, or to an abstraction — Corruption. Part 4 is the day beginning again, 


and corresponds to Vico’s Providence, or to the transition from the Human . 


to the Theocratic, or to an abstraction — Generation. Mr. Joyce does not 
take birth for granted, as Vico seems to have done. So much for the dry 
bones. The consciousness that there is a great deal of the unborn infant 


in the lifeless octogenarian, and a great deal of both in the man at the 


apogee of his life’s curve, removes all the stiff interexclusiveness that is 
often the danger in neat construction. Corruption is not excluded from 
Part 1. nor maturity from Part 3. The four ‘lovedroyd curdinals’ are pre- 
sented on the same plane — ‘his element curdinal numen and his enement 
curdinal marrying and his epulent curdinal weisswasch and his eminent 
curdinal Kay o’ Kay!’ There are numerous references to Vico’s four hu- 
man institutions — Providence counting as one | ‘A good clap, a fore wed- 
ding, a bad wake, tell hell’s well’ : ‘their weatherings and their malryings 
and their buryings and their natural selections’ : ‘the lightning look, the 
birding cry, awe from the grave, everflowing on our times’ : ‘by four hands 
of forethought the first babe of reconcilement is laid in its last cradle of 
hume sweet hume’. 

Apart from this emphasis on the tangible conveniences common to 


~- Humanity, we find frequent expressions of Vico’s insistence on the inev- 


 jtable character of every progression — or retrogression : “T he Vico road 


goes round and round tomeet where terms begin. Still onappealed to by 
the cycles and onappalled by the recoursers, we feel all serene, never you 
fret, as regards our dutyiul cask... before there was a man at all in Ireland 
there was a lord at Lucan. We only wish everyone was as sure of anything 
in this watery world as we are of everything in the newlywet fellow 
that’s bound to follow... ‘The efferfreshpainted livy in beautific repose 
upon the silence of the dead from Pharoph the next first down to rames- 


checkles the last bust thing.’ In fact, under the close eyes of the inspectors 
- the traits featuring the chiaroscuro coalesce, their contrarieties eliminated, 
in one stable somebody similarly as by the providential warring of heart- 
_ shaker with housebreaker and of dreamdrinker against freethinker our 


social something bowls along bumpily, experiencing a jolting series of 
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‘philosophical abstraction. There is no difference, says Bruno, between the 


_take an historical figure, such as Scipio, and label him-No. 3; it is of no © 


Artist...” who describes Epictetus to the Master of Studies as ‘* an old 


transition ; 


good care not to say so — and proceeds from rather ruTsihg? data to 


smallest possible chord and the smallest possible arc, no difference be- 
tween the infinite circle and the straight line. The maxima and minima of 
particular contraries are one and indifferent. Minimal heat equals minimal — 
cold. Consequently transmutations are circular. The principle (minimum) of — 
one contrary takes its movement from the principle (maximum) of another, z 
Therefore not only do the minima coincide with the minima, the maxima — 
with the maxima, but the minima with the maxima in the succession of 
transmutations. Maximal speed is a state of rest. The maximum of corrup- — 
tion and the minimum of generation are identical : in principle, corruption — 4 
is generation. And all things are ultimately identified with God, the uni- — 
versal monad, monad of monads. From these considerations Vico evolved 
a Science and Philosophy of History. It may be an amusing exercise to ~ 


ultimate importance. What is of ultimate importance is the recognition — 
that the passage from Scipio to Caesar is as inevitable as the passage from 
Caesor to Tiberius, since the flowers of corruption in Scipio and Caesar ~ 
are the seeds of vitality in Caesar and Tiberius. Thus we have the spectacle 
of a human progression that depends for its movement on individuals, and — 
which at the same time is independent of individuals in virtue of what — 
appears to be a preordained cyclicism. It follows that History is neither — 
to be considered as a formless structure, due exclusively to the achieve- — 
ments of individual agents, nor as possessing reality apart from and inde- 
pendent of them, accomplished behind their backs in spite of them, the - 
work of some superior force, variously known as Fate, Chance, Fortune, ~ 
God. Both these views, the materialistic and the transcendental, Vico — 
rejects in favour of the rational. Individuality is the concretion of univer- — 
sality, and every individual action is at the same time superindividual. The — 
individual and the universal cannot be considered as distinct from each © 
other. History, then, is not the result of Fate or Chance —in both cases the — 
individual would be separated from his product — but the result of a 
Necessity that is not Fate, of a Liberty that is not Chance (compare Dan- — 
te’s yoke of liberty’). This force he called Divine Providence, with his — 
tongue, one feels, very much in his cheek. And it is to this Providence that 
we must trace the three institutions common to every society : Church, — 
Marriage, Burial. This is not Bossuet’s Providence, transcendental and 
miraculous, but immanent and the stuff itself of human life, working by : 
natural means. Humanity is its work in itself. God acts on her, but by 

means of her. Humanity i is divine, but no man is divine. This social and - 
historical classification is clearly adapted by Mr. Joyce as a structural — 
convenience — or inconvenience. His position is in no way a philosophical — 
one. It is the detached attitude of Stephen Dedalus in ‘‘ Portrait of the — 
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‘social phases. ‘Forest-cabin-village-city-academy’ is one rough progres- 


sion. Another: ‘moutain-plain-riverbank’. And every word! expands with 
psychological: inevitability. Take the Latin word: ‘Lex’. 


le ex: = (Crop of acorns. 
Ze eex = Tree that produces acorns. 
3. Legere = To gather. 
4, Aquilex = He that gathers the waters. 
5. Lex = Gathering together of peoples, publics assembly. 
6. Lex = Lai 
7.Legere = To gather together letters into a word, to read. 


The root of any word’ whatsoever can be traced back to some pre-lin- 
gual symbol, This early inability to abstract the general from the parti- 
cular produced the Type names. It is the child’s mind over again. The child 
extends the names of the first familiar objects to other strange objects in 
which he is conscious of some analogy: The first men, unable to conceive 
the abstract idea of ‘poet’ or ‘hero’, named every hero after the first hero, 
every poet after the first poet. Recogmizing this custom of designating a 
number of individuals by the names of their prototypes, we can explain 
various classical and mythological mysteries. Hermes isi the prototype 
of the Egyptian inventor: so: for Romulus, the great law-giver, and Her- 
cules, the Greek hero: so for Homer. Thus Vico asserts: the spontaneity 
of! language and denies the dualims of poetry and language. Similarly, 
poetry is the foundation of writing. When language consisted of gesture, 
the spoken and! the written were identical. Hieroglyphics, or sacred lan- 
guage, as he calls it, were not the invention of philosophers for the mys- 
terious expression of profound thought, but the common necessity of 
primitive peoples. Convenience only begins to assert itself at.a far more 
advanced stage of civilization, in the form of alphabetism. Here Vico, 
implicitly at least, distinguishes between writing and direct expression. 
In such. direct expression, form and content are inseparable. Examples 
are the medals ‘of the Middle Ages, which bore no inscription: and were a. 
mute testimony tothe feebleness of conventional alphabetic writing’: and 
the flags of our own day. Ais' with Poetry and Language, so with Myth. 
Myth, according to Vico, is neither an: allegorical expression ofi general 
philosophical axioms (Conti, Bacon), nor a derivative from: particular 
peoples, as for instance the Hebrews or Egyptians, nor yet the work of 
isolated poets, butian historical statement of fact, of actual contemporary 
phenomena, actual in the sense that they were created out-of necessity by 
primitive minds, and firmly believed. Allegory implies a threefold intel- 
lectual operation : the construction of a message of general significance; 
_ the preparation of a fabulous form, and aniexercise of:considerable techni- 
cal difficulty in uniting the two; an operation totally: beyond’ the reach of 

the primitive mind. Moreover, if we consider'the myth-as being essentially. 
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prearranged disappointments, down the long lane of (it’s as semper as 
oxhousehumper) generations more generations and still more generations.’ 
This last:a case of Mr. Joyce's rare. subjectivism. Im a word, here is all — 
humanity circling with fatal monotony about the Providential fwchrum 
— the ‘convoy wheeling encirculing abound ‘the gigantig’s lifetree’. Enough 
has been said, or at least enough has been suggested, to show how Vicois — 
substantially present in the Work in Progress. Passing to the Vico/of the 
Poetics we hope‘to establish aneven more striking, if less direct, relation- 
ship. 
Vico rejected the three popular interpretations of the poetic spirit, 
which considered poetry as either an ingenious popular expression of philo- 
sophical conceptions, or an amusing social diversion, or an exact science 
within the reach of everyone in possession of the recipe. Poetry, he says, 
was born of curiostiy, daughter of ignorance. The first men had to create 
matter by the force of their imagination, and ‘poet? means ‘creator’, 
Poetry was the first operation of the human mind, and without it thought — 
could not exist. Barbarians, incapable of analysis and abstraction, must 
use their fantasy to explain what their reason cannot comprehend. Before 
articulation comes song ; before abstract terms, metaphors. The figurative 
character of the oldest:poetry must be regarded, not as sophisticated con- 
fectionery, but as evidence of:a povertystricken. vocabulary and of a disa~. 
bility to achieve abstraction. Poetry isessentially the anthithesis of Meta- 
physics : Metaphysics purge the mind of thesenses and! cultivate the dis- 
embodiment of the spiritual ; Poetry is all passion and. feeling and ani- 
mates the inanimate ; Metaphysics are most perfect when most concerned 
with universals ; Poetry, whenmost concerned with particulars: Poets are: 
the sense, philosophers the intelligence of humanity. Considering the 
Scholastics’ axiom): ‘niente é nell’intelleto che prima non siainel'senso’,it 
follows that poetry isa prime condition of philosophy and civilization. The 
primitive animistic movement was a:manifestation of the ‘forma poetica 7 
dello spirito,’ 4 
His treatment of ‘ihe origin of; language praceeds:along similarlines, Here: — 
again he rejected the materialistic and transcendental views : the one de--. 
claring that language was nothing but a polite and conventional:symbo- 
lism ; ‘the other, in desperation, describing ‘it.as a gift from the Gods. Asi 
before, Vico is the rationalist, aware of the natural and inevitable growth: 
of language: Im its first dumb form, language was gesture. Ifa man want- 
ed to say ‘sea’, he pointed to the sea. With the spread of animism this ges- _ 
ture was replaced by the word : ‘Neptune’. He directs our attention to the: — 
fact that every need of life, natural, moral and economic, -has:its verbal. 
expression in one:or other of the 30:000 Greek divinities. This is Homer’s' — 
‘language of ‘tthe Gods’. Its evolution through poetry toahighlycivilized 
vehicle, rich in abstract and technical terms, was as little fortuitons as'the 
evolution of society itself. Words have their progressions as well as — 
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my poor old snaggletooth’s solidbowel I ne’er will prove I’m untrue to 


your liking (theare !) so long as my hole looks. Down’. The language is 


drunk. The very words are tilted and effervescent. How can we qualify 
this general esthetic vigilance without which we cannot hope to snare the 
sense which is for ever rising to the surface of the form and becoming the 
form itself ? St. Augustine puts us on th track of a word with his ‘inten- 
dere’, Dante has: ‘Donne ch’avete intelleto d’amore’ and ‘Voi che, 
intendendo, il terzo ciel movete’; but his ‘intendere’ suggests a strictly 
intellectual operation. When an Italian says to-day ‘Ho inteso’ he 
means something between ‘Ho udito’ and ‘ Ho capito’, a sensueus un- 
tidy art of intellection. Perhaps ‘apprehension’ is the most satisfactory 
English word. Stephen says to Lynch: ‘Temporal or spatial, the esthetic 
image is first luminously apprehended as selfbounded and selfcontained 
upon the immeasurable background of space or time which is not it..., 
You apprehend its wholeness’. There is one point to make clear : the Beauty 
of ‘Work in Progress’ is not presented in space alone, since its adequate 
apprehension depends as much on its visibility as on its audbility. There 
is a temporal as well as a spatial unity to be apprehended. Substitute 
‘and’ for ‘or’ in the quotation, and it becomes obvious why it is as inade- 
quate to speak of ‘reading ’ ‘Workin Progress’ as it would be extravagant 
to speak of ‘apprehending ’ the work of the late Mr. Nat Gould. Mr. Joyce 
has desophisticated language. And it is worth while remarking that no 
language is so sophisticated as English. It is abstracted to death. Take the 
word ‘doubt’ ; it gives us hardly any sensuous suggestion of hesitancy, of 
the necessity for choice, of static irresolution. Whereas the German 
‘Z-weifel’ does, and, in lesser degree, the Italian “ dubitare’. Mr. Joyce recog- 
nises, how inadequate ‘doubt’ is to express a state of extreme uncertainty, 
and replaces it by ‘in twosome twiminds’. Nor is he by any means the first 
to recognize the importance of treating words as something more than 
mere polite symbols. Shakespeare uses fat, greasy words to express cor- 
ruption: ‘ Duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed that rots itself in death 
on Lethe wharf’. This writing that you find so obscure is a quintessential 
- extraction of language and painting and gesture, with all the inevitable 
clarity of the old inarticulation. Here is the savage economy of hiero- 
glyphics. Here words are not the polite contortions of 20th century prin- 
ter’sink. They are alive. They elbow their way on to the page, and glow 
and blaze and face and disappear. ‘ Brawn is my name and broad is my 

nature and I’ ve breit on my brow and all’s right with every feature and 
[ll brune this bird or Brown Bess’s bung’s gone bandy’. This is Brawn 
blowing with a light gust through the trees or Brawn passing with the 
sunset. Because the wind in the trees means as little to you as the evening 
prospect from the Piazzale Michelangiolo — though you accept them both 
because your non-acceptance would be of no significance, this little ad- 
venture of Brawn means nothing to you — and you do not accept it even 
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allegorical, we are not obliged to accept the form in which it is cast a 
statement of fact. But we know that the actual creators of these myths 
gave full credence to their face-value. Jove was no symbol : he was terri- | 
bly real. It was precisely their superficial metaphorical character that 
made them intelligible to people incapable of receiving anything more ab- 
stract than the plain record of objectivity. Such is a painful exposition of 
Vico’s dynamic treatment of Language, Poetry and Myth. He may still © 
appear as a mystic to some ; if so, a mystic that rejects the transcendental — 
in every shape and form as a factor in human development, and whose Pro- — 
vidence is not divine enough to do without the cooperation of Humanity, — 
On turning to the Work in Progress we find that the mirror is not so 
convex. Here is direct expression — pages and pages of it. And if you don’t — 
understand it, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is because you are too decadent a 
to receive it. You are not satisfied unless form is so strictly divorced from _ 
content that you can comprehend the one almost without bothering to — 
read the other. This instinctive skimming and absorption of the scant — 
cream of sense is made possible by what I may call a continuous process of 
copious intellectual salivation, The form that is an independent and arbi- q 
trary phenomenon can fulfill no higher function than that of a stimulus _ 
for a tertiary or quaternary conditioned reflex of dribbling comprehension. — 
When Miss Rebecca West clears her decks for a sorrowful deprecation of — 
the Narcissistic element in Mr. Joyce by the purchase of three hats, one — 
feels that she might very well wear her bib at all her intellectual banquets, — 
or, alternatively assert a more noteworthy control over her salival glands — 
than is possible for Monsieur Parlov’s unfortunate dogs. Mr. J oycehasa — 
word to say to you on the subject : “Yet to concentrate solely on the literal _ 
sense or even the psychological content of any document to the sore ne- _ 
glect of the enveloping facts themselves circumstantiating it is just as — 
harmful ; etc.’ And another: ‘Who in his hearts doubts either that the — 
facts of feminine clothiering are there all the time or that the feminine a 
fiction, stranger than the facts, is there also at the same time, only a — 
little to the rere ? Or that one may be separated from the other ? Or that q 
both may be contemplated simultaneously ? Or that each may be taken _ 
up in turn and considered apart from the other ? ; 5 
Here form is content, content is form. You complain that this stuffis not. 
written in English. It is not written at all. It is not to be read — orrather 
it is not only to be read, It is to be looked at and listened to. He is not 3 
writing about something : he is writing something. When the sense is - 
sleep, the words go to sleep. (See the end of ‘Anna Livia’). When the sense — 
in dancing, the words dance. Take the passage at the end of Shaun’s pas- 4 
toral : ‘To stirr up love’s young fizz I tilt with this bridle’s cupchampagne, 
dimming douce from her peepair of hideseeks tight squeezed on my q 
Snowybreasted and while my pearlies in their sparkling wisdom are nip- a 
pling their bubblets I swear (and let you swear) by the bumper round of — 
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_ to a universal language. If English is not yet so definitely a polite necessity 
as Latin was in the Middle Ages, at least one is justified in declaring that 
its position in relation to other European languages is to a great extent that 
of mediaeval Latin to the Italian dialects. Dante did not adopt the vulgar 
out of any kind of local jingoism nor out of any determination to assert the 
superiority of Tuscan to all its rivals as a form of spoken Italian. On read- 
ing his ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia ’ we are struck by his complete freedom 
from civic intolerance. He attacks the world’s Portadownians : ‘Nam qui- 
cumque tam obscenae rationis est, ut locum suae nationis delitosissimm. 
_ eredat esse sub sole, huic etiam pre cunctis propriam volgare licetur, idest 
maternam locutionem. Nos autem, cui mundus est patria... etc. ” When 
he comes to examine the dialects he finds Tuscan : ‘ turpissimum... fere 
omnes Tusci in suo turpiloquio obtusi... non restat in dubio quin aliud 
sit vulgare quod quaerimus quam quod attingit populus Tuscanorum. * 
His conclusion is that the corruption common to all the dialects makes it 
_ impossible to select one rather than another as an adequate literary form, 
and that he who would write in the vulgar must assemble the purest 
elements from each dialect und construct a synthetic language that would 
at least possess more than a circumscribed local interest : which is pre- 
cisely what he did. He did not write in Florentine any more than in Nea- 
politan. He wrote a vulgar that could have been spoken by an ideal Italian 
who had assimilated what was best in all the dialects of his country, but 
which in fact was certainly not spoken nor ever had been, Which disposes 
of the capital objection that might be made against this attractive parallel 
between Dante and Mr. Joyce in the question of language. i. e. that at 
least Dante wrote what was beirg spoken in the streets of his own town, 
whereas no creature in heaven or earth ever spoke the language of “Work 
in Progress’. It is reasonable to admit that an international phenomenon 
might be capable of speaking it just as in 1300 none but an inter-regional 
phenomonon could have spoken the language of the Divine Comedy. We 
are inclined to forget that Dante’s literary public was Latin, that the form 
of his Poem was to be judged by Latin eyes and ears, by a Latin Esthetic 
intolerant of innovation, and which could hardly fail to be irritated by the 
substitution of ‘Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita’ with its ‘barbarous’ 
directness for the suave elegance of : ‘ Ultima regna canam, fluido:conter- 
mina’ mundo, ’ just as English eyes-and ears prefer: ‘ Smoking his favour- 
ite pipe in the sacred presence of ladies ‘ to ; * Rauking his flavourite turf- 
co in the smukking precints of lydias. ’ Boccaccio did not jeer at the ‘piedi 
sozzi’ of the peacock that Signora Alighieri dreamed about. 

I find two well made caps in the ‘ Convivio’, one to fit the collective: 
noodle of the monodialectical arcadians whose fury is precipitated bya 
failure to discover “ innocefree ” in the Concise Oxford Dictionary and’ 
_ who qualify as the ‘ravings of a Bedlamite * the formal structure raised ‘by’ 
Mr, Joyce after years of patient and inspired labour : “Questi sono-da chia- 
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though here also your non-acceptance is of no significance. H. C. Earwig- 
ger, too, is not content to be mentioned like a shilling-shocker villain, and _ 
then dropped until the exigencies of the narrative require that he be again 
referred to. He continues to suggest himself for a: couple of pages, by means 
of repeated permutations on his ‘ normative letters’, as if to say : ‘ This is 
all about me, H. C. Earwigger: don’t forget this is all about me!’ This 
inner elemental vitality and corruption of expression imparts a furious 
restlessness to the form, which is admirably suited to the purgatorialaspect 
of the work. There is an endless verbal germination, maturation, putre- 
faction, the cyclic dynamism of the intermediate. This reduction of va- 
rious expressive media to their primitive economic directness, and the 
fusion of these primal essences into an assimilated medium for the exte- 
riorisation of thought, is pure Vico, and Vico applied to the problem of 
style. But Vico is reflected more explicitly than by a distillation of dis- 
parate poetic ingredients into a synthetical syrup. We notice that there is 
little or no attempt at subjectivism or abstraction, no attempt at met- 
aphysical generalisation. We are presented with a statement of the parti- 
cular. It is the old myth : the girl on the dirt track, the two washerwomen 
on the banks of the river. And there is considerable animism the moun- 
tain ‘ abhearing’, the river puffing her old doudheen. (See beautiful pas- 
sage beginning : ‘First she let her hair fall and down it flussed’.) We have 
Type-names: Isolde — any beautiful girl: Earwigger — Guinness’s 
Brewery the Wellington monument, the Phoenix Park, anything that 
occupies an extremely comfortable position between the two stools. Anna 
Livia herself, mother of Dublin, but no more the only mother than Zoroas- 
tes was the only oriental stargazer. ‘Teems of timesand happy returns. The 
same anew. Ordovico or viricordo. Anna was, Livia is, Plurabelle’s to be. 
Northmen’s thing made Southfolk’s place, but howmultyplurators made 
eachone in person ’ Basta! Vico and Bruno are here, and more sub- 
stantially than would appear from this swift survey of the question. For the 
benefit of those who enjoy a parenthetical sneer, we would draw attention 
to the fact that when Mr. Joyce’s early pamphlet “‘ The Rabblement ”’ 
appeared, the local philosophers were thrown into a state of some bewil- 
derment by a reference in the first line to ‘The Nolan; ’ They finally — 
succeeded in identifying this mysterious individual with one of the obscu- — 
rer ancient Irish kings. In the present work he appears frequently as 
‘Browne & Nolan ’’, the name of a very remarkable Dublin Bookseller 
and Stationer: 

To justify out title, we must move North, ‘Sovra’l bel fiume d’Arnoalla 
gran villa’... Between ‘colui per lo cui verso — il meonio cantor nome 
pit solo ’ and the < still to-day insufficiently malestimated notesnatch- * 
er, Shem the Penman ’, there exists considerable circumstantial simi- 
larity. They both sawhow worn out and threadbare was the conventional: q 
language of cunning literary artificers, both rejected an approximation 4 
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a horse, and four seasons and four Gospels and four Provinces in Ire- 


r land ? Why twelve Tables of the Law, and twelve Apostles and twelve 


months and twelve Napoleonic marshals and twelve men in Florence called 
Ottolenghi ? Why should the Armistice be celebrated at the eleventh hour 


of the eleventh day of the eleventh month ? He cannot tell you because 


he is not God Almighty, but in a thousand years he will tell you, and in the 


meantime must be content to know why horses have not five legs, nor 


three. He is conscious that things with a common numerical characteristic 
tend towards a very significant interrelationship. This preoccupation is 
freely translated in his present work: see the ‘ Question and Answer ’ 
chapter, and the Four speaking through the child’s brain. They are the 


four winds as much as the four Provinces, and the four Episcopal Sees as 


much as either. 

A last word about the Purgatories. Dante’s is conical and consequently 
implies culmination. Mr. Joyce’s is spherical and excludes culmination. 
In the one there is an ascent from real vegetation — Ante Purgatory, to 
ideal vegetation — Terrestial Paradise : in the other there is no ascent and 
no ideal vegetation. In the one, absolute progression and a guaranteed 
consummation : in the other, flux — progression or retrogression, and an 
apparent consummation. In the one movement is unidirectional, and a 
step forward represents a nett advance: in the other movement is non~ 
directional — or multi-directional, and a step forward is, by definition, a 
step back. Dante’s Terrestial Paradise is the carriage entrance to a Para- 
dise that is not terrestial : Mr. Joyce’s Terrestial Paradise is the trades- 


- men’s entrance on to the sea-shore. Sin is an impediment to movement 


up the cone, and a condition of movement round the sphere. In what sense, 
then, is Mr. Joyce’s work purgatorial ? In the absolute absence of the 
Absolute. Hell is the static lifelessness of unrelieved viciousness. Paradise 
the static lifelessness of urrelieved immaculation. Purgatory a flood of 
movement and vitality released by the conjunction of these two elements. 
There is a continuous purgatorial process at work, in the sense that 
the vicious circule of humanity is being achieved, and this achiev- 
ment depends on the recurrent predomination of one of two broad quali- 
ties. No resistance, no eruption, and it is only in Hell and Paradise 
that there are no eruptions, that there can be none, need be none. On this 
earth that is Purgatory, Vice and Virtue — which you may take to mean 
any pair of large contrary human factors — must in turn be purged down 
to spirits of rebelliousness. Then the dominant crust of the Vicious or 
Virtuous sets, resistance is provided, the explosion duly takes place and 
the machine proceeds. And no more than this ; neither prize nor penalty ; 
simply a series of stimulants to enable the kitten to catch its tail. And the 


partially purgatorial agent ? The partially purged. 
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mare pecoree non uomini; ché se una pecora si gittasse da una ripa” di 


mille passi, tutte l’altre le andrebbono dietro ; e se una pecora per alcuna ~ 
cagione al passare d’una strada salta, tutte le altre saltano, eziando nulla — 
veggendo da saltare. EF io ne vidi gid molte in un pozzo saltare, per una che - 
dentra vi salto, forse credendo di saltare un muro ’. And the other for 
Mr, Joyce, biologist in words : ‘ Questo (formal innovation) sara luce nuo- 
va, sole nuovo, il quale sorgera ore l’usato tramontera e dara luce a coloro 
che sono in tenebre e in oscurita per lo usato sole che a loro non luce’, And 
lest he should pull it down over his eyes and laugh behind the peak, I trans-_ 
late ‘in tenebre e in oscurita ’ by ‘ bored to extinction. ’ (Dante makesa _ 
curious mistake speaking of the origin of language, when he rejects the _ 
authority of Genesis that Eve was the first to speak, when she addressed _ 
the Serpent. His incredulity is amusing : ‘inconvenienter putatur tam egre- 
gium humani generis actum, vel prius quam a Viro, a foemina profluisse, ’ 
But before Eve was born, the animals were given names by Adam, the — 
man who ‘ first said goo to a goose’. Moreover it is explicitly stated that 
the choice of names was left entirely to Adam, so that there is not the slight- 
est Biblical authority for the conception of language as a direct gift of 
God, anymore than there is any intellectual authority for conceiving that — 
we are indebted for the ‘Concert ’ to the individual who used to buy paint 
for Giorgione). ; 

We know very little about the immediate reception accorded to Dante’s 
mighty vindication of the ‘ vulgar ’, but we can form our own opinions 
when, two centuries later, we find Castiglione splitting more than a few 
hairs concerning the respective advantage of Latin and Italian, and Pol- 
iziano writing the dullest of dull Latin Elegies to justify his existence as the 
author of ‘ Orfeo ’ and the ‘ Stanze .’ We may also compare, if we think it 
worth while, the storm of ecclesiastical abuse raised by Mr. Joyce’s work 
and the treatment that the Divine Comedy must certainly have received 
from the same source. His Contemporary Holiness might haye swallowed 
the crucifixion of ‘lo sommo Giove’, and all it stood for, but he could scarce- 
ly have looked with favour on the spectacle of three of his immediate 
predecessors plunged head foremost in the fiery stone of Malebolge, nor — 
yet the identification of the Papacy in the mystical procession of Ter- 
restial Paradise with a ‘ puttana sciolta ’. The ‘ De Monarchia ’ was 
burnt publicly under Pope Giovanni XXII at the instigation of Cardinal — 
Beltrando and the bones of its author would have suffered the same fate 
but for the interference of an influencial man of letters, Pino della Tosaseas 
Another point of comparison is the preoccupation with the significance of _ 
numbers, The death of Beatrice inspired nothing less than a highly compli- _ 
cated poem dealing with the importance of the number 3. in her life. Dante — 
never ceased to be obsessed by this number. Thus the Poem is divided 
into three Cantiche, each composed of 33 Canti, and written in terza rima. 
Why, Mr, Joyce seems to say, should there he four legs to a table,and four 
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plan of his forest when it was complete and so could easily lose his 
way by nights when, reclining in a'sleeve-chair at a thicket’s edge, 
he set his mind roaming through the woods in quest of tiny adven- 
ture. 

‘© Taki San sat on cushions at his feet, and on her shamishen 
_ twanged a keyless melody. At the end she said : 

You lovee me?” 

‘She lifted her arms towards the stars; the blue kimono fell back 
and left them shining Jike — like lilies. (Forgive me, O Taki San, 
these my lilies, for surely no flowers in the world are like your arms + 
if such there were, blind though men be, they would have made 
the whole world a garden.) 

«You lovee me plentee — like them ?”’ 

He looked up at the stars. 

«f do not love them ; and I do not love you. ” 

She laughed. 

*« You telling one bloodee lie. ”’ 

« No, dear little decoration. I am too busy dodging dragons to 
find time for such refinements. I like you here because you can 
beat Saint George at his own game. ” : 

«‘T no understand. You meeting dragon ? ” 

« Yes, but here they are so small that I can sometimes face them. 
You know why I got all these little Japanese trees, Only tiny beasts 
can live in my forest. And they are afraid of you. Do you see that 
little brute scurrying away along the path ? He's scared to death. 

Tam nearly sorry for him!” : 

« [ understand little piecee... Now I fetch you nicee drink, then 
make shamishen for you. ”’ 

«Mery well. ”” 

Presently he fell asleep ; O Taki San, removing her white sandals, 
crept stealthily down the spiral staircase. A. steamer, feeling her 
way up Rangoon river, ‘hooted, then with a‘splash and clatter of 
chains let go the anchor. He stirred in his sleep: A dusty cloud grew 
up the sky and covered the stars, and with the cloud came a weak 

wind from the sea. He opened his eyes and saw the thing |he dreaded. 
There was no sound of the shamishen to seare it away, and ‘the 
eushions at his. feet were deserted. He walked to the parapet and 
leaning oyer called “« O Taki San! ” but no answer came. He stag~ 
sered to the edge of ‘his'forest and, bending down, buried his face 


inthe cushions where’she had reclined. ... 
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THE SONG OF KO SAN 


by Stuart Gilbert 


Little by little dreams encroached upon his waking hours. The 
transition from one state to the other grew ever less perceptible, 
till presently he was unaware of any suture in the fabric of his’ 
life. 

Thus it was that one evening when his intention had merely 
been to take that delicious little Japanese, O Taki San, for a drive 
in the country, he found himself involved in a long and discredi- 
table conflict with a green dragon, as the result of which he got 
back to Rangoon well after midnight with a dislocated arm and 
two burst tyres. Then, at last, the doctors, who so far had talked 
smoothly of the mal du pays and prescribed phosphorus, were 
compelled by the sight of the broken tyres, and bade him cease all — 
work and take a rest-cure at a hill-station. But he declined to leave 
Rangoon, for hill-stations are surrounded by high jungle whence — 
(as he had learned to his cost) leap terrifying things that dig long 
claws into you and are off before you can so much as punch their — 
bulbous noses. He moved into occupation of the top storey ofa — 
tall block of offices ; the roof was flat and he had. access ta. it from 
his rooms. The only other approach was by a slender spiral stair- 
case clamped to the outside of the building. At sucha height:hewas: 
rid of the minor noises of the street and could miss none of the 
scanty breezes of that stifling month which precedes the monsoon. 

At the cost of much research and sollicitation of seafaring men 
he collected a forest of dwarf Japanese trees and laid out anelab- 
orate roof-garden, full of tiny bridges and tortuous paths, domina~ 
ted on the horizon by Fujiyama, eight feet high. He had torn up the — 
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stiff. It aspires to the stars and looks down on the soiled earth that 


feeds it. There’s no place in your convent-made world for venomous 
little beasts like those in my forest. ” 


‘‘ Why must you always talk as if we inhabited different worlds 2 


We are here, together, as close as two people can be. I have given 
up my world and come to live in yours. There’s no pride, no shame 
left in me. I will do all you ever asked of me. ” 

‘«‘ T know. But you can never be more than a tourist in my world, 
a tactful missionary posing as a pagan. I have my dreams and you 
have yours. A little child would understand mine — or a little 
heathen perhaps. Not you, Christine. Darkness is coming — but 
you cannot help me! ”’ 

All light had left the sky. The processions had receded towards 


the great pagoda in the north. In the west there was the soundless - 


flicker of distant lightning. Only the dry wind persisted, dusty 
ravisher of the hot night’s langours... Winding up the spiral 
stairway, grew the tinkle of a shamishen. 

He sought to penetrate the darkness of his forest. Something 
— was it the wind ? — was restless there. Christine followed the 
direction of his eyes. : 

* It is nothing, ’ she murmured. 

_“ Nothing, ” he repeated, doubtfully. 

She knelt before his chair and, placing her hands behind his head, 
drew his lips to hers. Se 

‘But this, dear, is real. ”’ 

He did not hear her. And her kiss was less real than that thing of 
whose approach he was prescient. Why was she lying to him-? Gen- 
tly he thrust her back and felt her sobbing on his knee. This was, 

he knew, the sorry climax. But, remembering who she was, he said : 
No, you are not lying. You may as well keep your dream ofa 
good world and a kind God who loves it. ”’ 
 « T want nothing but you and your love. ” 
“ You do not know me, and my love’s — horrible. ” 
She looked up at his face and saw his eyes intent on the darkness. 
And, in a flash, she felt that he was worlds away and no word she 
could devise was able to cross that gulf. But then the old faith sur- 
_ ged back, foaming white across the darkness of her doubt. 

- “J love you ”, she said, Surely that was the good incantation, a 
white magic that could open closed gates and wake her spell-bound 
— lover. Love, they had told her, was the beginning and end of things, 
BO Se 
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streets up into his domain. The little trees wilted in the cae lig 
The white summit of Fujiyama was livid as the face of a dead Chi- 
naman. When Christine kissed him, her lips were dry and dusty to | 
the touch, like the savour of sweets that have lain too long on open — a 
counters of the bazaar. All Rangoon seemed astir this evening. To a 
shrill rattle of tom-toms a huge and hideous idol passed in state 
along the street below. The golden pagodas were festooned with 
lights. Christine’s voice was faint above the serried tumult of the 
streets. 4 
‘“‘ T have wanted you, ”’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, how I have wanted you! 
But I dared not come to you before — you know why. But now that 
you are ill —” 
** If you had loved me, you would not have waited for that. ”’ 
“Dear, the more I see you, the more I need you. And I’m weak !”’ 
“« Yet strong enough to do without me for months ! ” 
** | prayed for strength and it came to me. But now I don’t care if 
Tam doing wrong. All I want i is to make you welland happy again ”’ 
** You're too late. ”’ 
** No, just” in time. I am going to drive all your horrid fancies 
right away. 4 
*« Like the angel in the lines I used to repeat years ago in the 4 
nursery when I couldn’t go to sleep. ee 
Four posts to my bed, 
Four angels at my head, 
Two to guard and one to pray 
And one to keep bad thoughts right away. ’ 
I’m afraid those angels have given me up as a bad job. ”’ 7. 
‘Dear, I, at any rate, haven’t given you up asa bad job — 
anyhow, there’s very little of the angel about me. ” 
«* But there is — too much! ” . 4 
** Not so very much, ” she smiled. “‘ See! Iam kissing younow... 
and you told me from the very beginning that you would never — 
marry me. ” 4 
“« Kisses |’ Be 
‘* My kisses, the kisses of Christine. Are they so inexpert ? Then — 
you must teach me to do better ; it’s you have taught me the He ce 
I know. ”’ Be 
“To teach you that ! It can’t be done. One cannot make a wes- 
tern tree like those twisted dwarf trees there ; it is too proud: too. 4 
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>and movement were dead and buried in a grave too deep 
for resurrection. The God whom once she had loved had closed the 
book of her life, as though weary of a tale that is told, a dry story of 
little worth. Only one thing remained to do. She climbed onto the 
parapet and leant forward. As she fell the lambent air enveloped 


her body in a caress, the caress for which, unknowing, she had hun- 
gered so long. 


O Taki San leant over the parapet. 
*¢ Sayonora, *’ she'snid.. 
Then she picked up her shamishen, and, settling herself « on the 


cushions at his feet, began to sing the legend of that geisha Ko San 
who slew herseiffor love in old Kamakura. 


: Rangoon, 1915, 


stronger than death, surer than life, victor in every fight, Pride, — 
virtue, self-respect — all himdering veils she cast from her, aS.a a 
drowning man throws away all that may drag him down. Desperate, a 
she strove ‘to ‘hold jhis eyes om her shy nakedness. 3 
But he looked beyond her into the dark wood and trembled, A _ 
fear he knew too well, again embodied, was creeping nearer. , 
«* Drive it away !”’ 
*¢ There is nothmg. ‘J am here to dispel your illusion. ”’ a 
“ Hlnsion! This is not dlusion. Thistis death, crawling death with — 
biack lips. Give mea clean death with a sword or shot, if you like, — 
but not this, not this.. a 
She stared into the darkness and seemed to discover a furtive — 
movement beneath the little trees. Shuddering she turned andisaw 
his eyes glazed, focussed beyond her. The white foam ebbed, revea- 
Img darkness, and she knew her impotence. Love, it seemed, was 
not enough. Behind and beyond the sentiment of her world ‘she 
divined another, entry into which was forbidden her: a sub-human 
welter of unperfected entities, where any union and any offspring, 
as the Gentaur, was permitted. There her love was futile, as umwel- 
come as an offering of sweet fruit to a tiger, and passion alone was 
sought because it gave oblivion. There‘all the:while the hot darkness 
was alive with fear, and creatures hungry for the riot of battle, 
crouching im watchful terror. 
She hid her face on his breast. 
The tinkle of the shamishen grew nearer and a clatter of Tittle 
sandals on the roof. A shadow flitted' across ‘the white cone of ~ 
Fujiyama. Christine looked up and was.aware of theimtruderloom- 
ingabove the jeafage of the tiny forest... Taki San: smiled dow: 
on her. 
“ He making fight with dragon now. Dragon coming muchee — 
often. Bloodee bad dragon. But. I making dragons get, like this...1 
She kissed his forehead. Christine rose toi her feet, a bitter ra- 
diance of death im her eyes. She tried te say “Go!” bwther lips — 
set in:a soundless grimace. O Taki.San. smiled mp at her, then, ben- 
ding, kissed his month. E 
See; I making dragon get, verse:damn quick! ” 
Christine saw ithe eyes: of the man who had desired her:opento — 
security. She walked tothe parapet and.looked over. Far below in — 
the: street the electric lamps shone dimby through dust. The town 
was still and the river was still: The stillness seemed fixed in eter- 
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titude. Trams crashed electrically to their stoppingplaces, sighed and hissed 
before proceeding. Above, encrusted with late Gothic ornamentations, 

_the Rathaus feigned indifference to the noise, crowdedly rising and falling 
in pervasive waves of enormous frequency. Michael knew what they were 
waiting for. At twelve o’clock the Gothic masterpiece would chime the 
hour, and the coloured tin courtiers in its tower would proceed to pirouette 
to the music of a gigantic musical-box hidden in the workings of the clock. 
Suddenly the pulsations of heat and noise were interrupted. An alien inter- 
est cut its disturbing way through the soporific homogeneity of warm 
tumultuous attention. 

In the most crowded part of the square a girl was sitting at the wheel of a 
car. Not alone, for policemen were busy enquiring of her. Murmurs of 
diverted excitement swayed vocally about the group. ‘ Sie ist Englanderin ’ \ 
was repeated several times, with no bitterness. Michael felt vaguely that 
assistance on his part might be needed. The idea grew, till gradually it 
filled the square. Blushing with conquered shyness, he made his way to 
the girl and the car and the policeman. He indicated to them that if there 
was any difficulty about interpretation he might help. For he spoke both 
English and German. He burnt meanwhile with the intensity of the 
concentration of the crowd upon him. It appeared that she had in care~ 
lessly passing brushed over a fruitseller’s cart and in the subsequent exami- 
nation of credentials failed to produce a German licence. How was the 
crime to be expiated ? 

In any case it was a great nuisance, because she must meet her parents 
in Garmisch that night. They were going off early tomorrow and there 
would be trouble and worry if she did not turn up. Michael asked if they 
could go to the British consul and lay the case before him, but the police- 
man would have it that she must go to the police-station. Michael then 
asked one of them to get in and come with them. This was arranged, and 
slowly they left the arrested crowd behind. 


3 


“You know how mothers worry, and you see I had great difficulty 
in getting them to allow me to come here from Switzerland in the car 
alone. Of course it is all right once I’m here because I’m going to live ina 
pension and they seem to think the family will look after me but it is going 
to be very annoying if I can’t get there to see them tonight in fact I sim- 

_ ply must but are you sure you have nothing else to do I say isnt it hot they 
didnt know where they were going to stop and told me to meet them at a 
certain place which is only a restaurant oh do look at that man there isnt 

_he a scream they are funny people these Germans I think its disgusting 

_ the amount they eat dont you in a restaurant in one of the places I stop- 
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MONOTONE 


by Hi. Christopher Holme 


1 


It cannot be the heat that is worrying me, because I have always fan- 
cied — nor is it the architecture of the Residenz, which is familiar (Baro- 
que and bad Baroque, bad baroque and baroque) — that before I have 
liked the heat — familiar, certainly, a great yellow painted ugly building, | 
sometimes impressive, as when I look up at it now — of course, if it’s very — 
hot, it sometimes makes one feel tired and that may be the hidden cause of — 
my depression — expressing German militarism, with their brass bands — 
_ playing sentimental music, likeable none the less — it must be hidden, be- — 
cause I do not exactly feel ill, nor really languid — if you come to think of 
it all art is sentimental by definition (whose definition ? mine), but I do 
wish they were not so ugly — incidentally, their warm expansive emotional — 
tasteless love of the arts rather fits this heat, which I like — how can senti- _ 
mentality be anything but false registration and unwillingness to discrimi- 
nate, which is not art, no, I suppose I meant feeling when I ‘said senti- 
ment, emotion perhaps — it might not be good or beautiful, yes, not even 
good, but if it were schén it must be right — tears and Teutonic mysti- — 
cism. An old Scotch lady I once knew had it — one could of course go and ~ 
write, but Iam not sure whether that is my condition, because, you see, I — 
am not miserable. I am in no need of self-approbation — personal ugliness, — 
too — I do not desire to carefully construct my clouded fancies into a — 
certainty of implied importance — I’ve got pins and needles, mentall: 
well, beer, I suppose — people and conversation, serious and not bored. 


2 


The Marienplatz swarmed in the heat, crawled with a damp human mul 
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fete. It’s.a pity they are leaving in September, but they will always be 
quite near, in London, and I thought I might ask her to stay some time:in 
November if you arent at work by then. Do write to me about. this. I dont 
remember what. you thought of her at. that dance, but I think she’d 
be an ideal companion, and she has. no girl friends so she: must be very 
lonely sometimes. Please: sendime an account of that lake which you went 
to see. It must be lovely. Your loving aunt. 


Ada Salver Latterly. 


P. S. I enclose a bill from a wine merchant which I opened by mistake. 
Michael dear, do you think you ought to run up such large accounts as 
that ? We arent very rich, you know, especially just now, and I’m sure 
you. cant afford it out of your allowance, and your salary will only just 
keep you, if you get this position. Besides, It must he se bad for you to 
drink all: that alcohol. Of course, I know, you have to entertain your friends, 
but do try and go a bit more carefully. 


3. 
Suppe. 


I cant think of anything to talk about and thats a sure sign that I am 
bored, but none the less it seems quite pleasant here, I wish she’d start 
talking or they’d bring the hock or something and yet I doubt if it’s strong 
enough to break this silence. 


Russische Ejer. 


«© Good Heavens, is this what they call Hors d’Giuvres, Michael — I 
may call you Michael, maynt I ? It’s more than enough for eight. How 
many eggs are there, exactly, why there are four each. ” 

Michael was obsessed with a peculiar feeling that whatever he said she 
would agree. This so overwhelmed him that he sat tongue tied and stupid, 
waiting for her next remark. He did not dare court that crushing assent. 
Besides, as far as he could see, the girl had no sense of adventure. 

No sense of adventure. 
‘* Tsay,. do let’s go 


Wienerschnitzel. 

to the Exhibition. I hear it is a glorified kind of 
fair. | love fairs, dont you ? I believe there is even.a scenic railway. ”’ 
Startiingly horizontal contradiction... but perbaps not, fairs. ? Everybody 
liked them, ‘organised romance. 
« {t was wonderful once. They always havea big fair down: near:my un- 
cle’s every year, some time inthe suramer. I was staying with him when it 
came on. And we went in a party, I-and another girl and three men. We 
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_ six months there but how I hated it it almost spoils a.wholesholiday for me 


ped at there was a fat German opposite me and I’ve never seem anyone 
eat. so much how did I get: over the frontier without alicence the man 
talked German at me and [said ‘Ich verstehe nicht’ as often as:possible its. 
all the: German I know and he went and talked toa colleague fora: bitand — 
then he came and asked. me something and I just.smiled at: him and then — 
they let me through I’m coming here to:stay for a month or so and try 
and learn German: thats all my family want I’m so stupid over languages. 
yau see mother’s Swiss and she wants me to know as many languages as. 
she: does! though why I dont know I have managed to learn Italiam after 


to have to:learm the language while J am there mather and fatheraregomg — 
off to: the south: of France you see mother is an invalid. and she haste dash 
about to. all these places she tries one cure after another last time it was 
Baden-Baden I’m:sure'l dont. know what she expects to get outiofibalband 
father hasnt.got much:money he does:scientific research and itinterrupts 
his work frightfully having to take mother about for six»months of the — 
year if youre wondering about the car how J can have one if we're:so poor 
it} was given me by:my uncle. Joseph who makes cars you'see. ” ‘ 
Toa free with her confidences (refreshingly free with her confidences). 
Much too. free with her confidences,, Charmingly free with her confi- — 
dences.. Damn.. 


4 


‘Mrs. Salver Latterly to Michael Latterly. 

‘Dearest: Michael.. 7 

Lam. very’ pleased: to hear from your letter of your investigation ef the — 
German eharacter. You will naturally find how little is true of whatyou — 
learnt of them during the war. But for Heaven’ssake:dont go into any niore: — 
of these low places that you describe. It is very dangerous and you might ~ 
one day find yourself in prison or a knife through your back or something 
horrible. You are young yet. And justiat this moment when I am trying to ~ 
get you this job in Malaket’s it would be very awkward if there were a — 
scandal of any: kind. Isaw the manager, Sir David Folhp, the: other 
day. Such a nice:man and veryinteresting.. You'd like him, I think, he’s 
read a tot, modern literature as well asievery thing. He told: methat when 
he: was a boy he: had: bean. secretary ta a maenther of: parliament while he 
was reading for‘the bar. Et: willbe very: lucky:for you iftyou get straight into 
a.salary of 26 a week, The Peddlers have beem staying ‘here for the:week- 
end. We hada party for then andhaltegether iwas\wreat fun. You know, 
that: Mishamogirl.is really ome afothe micest people around here, aud her 
father, Lord Misham, is amabselute-dear. Sheisalwaysiso kind tome esp 
cially, and thie other day she offered to help me with my:stathforithe:pari 


Co EO 


back to London ? You know my address, and my mother and father will — 
_ be awfully pleased to see you. ”’ 


Michael, who had an aunt, wondered, and wondering he looked up 
just in time to catch a glimpse of his stomach hanging from a neighbour- 


ing star before it was restored to him, and he felt his thighs distinctly 


creak internally against his neck, and then the thing began to run back- 
wards... Till this, too, was stopped, anhelant. It stopped and waited. For 
some twenty minutes it waited, and they sat in the arrested car. But it was 
night and getting colder and they from an overheated restaurant got colder 
with it and so they had to press closer together and as it was dark there 


~ wasnt much use in talking. 


In a gasthof in Mainz on his way home Michael wrote a poem. 


8 


Michael’s Poem. 


1 


If she were to accord to me 

The favour which I must withold, 
I, waiting censor, would unfold 
The screen of my bored decency. 


She talks, but I will not be told ; 

She hints, but I refuse to see ; 

She knows what the result should be, 

For J am young and she is old. 
(virtually) 


] 2 


But still the waves of uneasiness threaten to cover me, 
And still this passes gradually over me. 


3 


And over my drowned entity — 
(That’s what I feel desire to be, 
The penile les of a giant spider). 


For such is the sense, sharp of ill, 
Haunting my mind and body still — 
In the sureneul of my arms but to have and hide her. 
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did everything. Sang songs all the time. We were just neh 1 Its lovely 
for once. ”’ 
** Why only for once ? ” 
** Oh, I dont know, one cant be all the time. It becomes dull, ” But 
oughtnt to. Not for people with invention. 
** Besides, I think one should try and be of some use to the world. ” Mi- 

chael crossed humself. S 


6 


“ T have just had a letter from a friend, in which he encloses a poem. Apart 

from a certain creepy salaciousness, it is a good specimen of the early — 
cliché style of poetry. ’ “3 
Michael rejoiced to make remarks like this, he had a sadistic pleasure in — 
watching the look of dismayed incomprehension which overspread her... 
Then she smiled 


5 ‘ 
pet Sidcata’ aBavatwr mpocarwt 


and laughed. 


‘** That’s rather over my head ”’ laughing. 
Said Michael “ T say this will be fun, ”’ 
SES: 3 
It was Michael’s last night in Germany, in fact, he was to leave at 4 
midnight. 


7 


The lights and the shadows were not quite right. That striped a 
pillar which toppled on to him was not a blow so much as a ricochet. It 
supported its colours and obscure form (there was some green, too) neatly — 
on his shoulder, glaring. The purple-stained crescendo of the scenic railway iq 
was suspended not yet dead from an unreal ceiling showing golden fires 
isolated and self-confident, in points, on a background of blue-black ink, 
but even this wasnt quite dry. Or else it was imperfectly blotted. Its un 
formity was obscenely chequered with white clouds, cotton-wool dipped i 
iodine. If only it had been a handkerchief, for the starch in that would hav 
turned blue by a well-knowa chemical reaction. But perhaps that does 
apply to design, even the unconscious design of the worst of artists. Als 
the noise is a trifle satirical, not that. easy discordance which, — 
achhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhbhhhhhhh and now we are in the water, at leas 
not quite in it. What is it you were saying ? 

** Those water shoots do take it out of one, I mean water chutes. ’ 

‘“* I was saying, when that happened, will you call on me when i 
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futility dissected his mind. Gazing he stood there, not of the stars in- 
spectant, owing to the plangent association with celestial roundabouts. An 
intransigent flicker of thought disturbed him gazing (at the crowd) and 
he brushed it away, not whisking off the importunity of a fly, but with 
effort tossing windward a cloud of painful sanity. But now the crowd too 
pressed fair-going. 

So the shops became stalls in vociferous brightness distributing cocoa- 
nuts for distant shies. Some even here hurled the so dearly purchased 
missiles, now jealous, now iconoclast. The debris of wounded vanity was 
not far, among groups or in fireside boredom. Swings hilariously alterna- 
ted — shifting buses — from house to house. Fishes roasting erect on 
skewers recalled a patriotic greed. Holiday harlotry was _ there, not absent 
formerly, but now intense. His piccidyllic mood ‘became a terror. Fear of 
reason and thought and emotion recollected, for the moment banished, 
throbbed now dominant... The drunken splendour of the Strand was 
changed. Charing, Cross sloped not now to Wordsworth’s river, but to a 
gulf where one married, unceasingly. 

Thus Michael awakened thought. 

She had-said a place in Bayswater. 

But he had definitely decided not to go. 

One took a number forty-three bus. 

‘Tt would be crimson folly thus to ruin his abstractions. 

True, it was not very far, and a ride on top of a bus Just. now (swings he 
thought). would be pleasant. 

But of course he must not go, Anyhow he did not want to go. 

What. sort of a house would she live in ? 

But he had long realised that his tastes and his judgements and his 
desires refused. And his desires. . 

A fortythree bus swam past him, he ran, and gracefully selfcomscious 
boarded it. 

‘Tésonesenseofadventureenoughfortwo ? 


~ 
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transition 
So now lazily: in long, haztly 2 al Me 
Prehensile waves ea 


My thought languishing, not quite anguishing, — 
Tts hot: hope craves. 


4 


But not for you, stiff bankers, not for you 

This. difficult. sensation ! 

Stone dead 

In morbid computation 
Yow lead your trained arithmetics, your crew, . 
Who measure up, they do, with more and less 
The weight of silver and the usefulness 

Of lead. 


=) 


Like bees they tease the slacked extract from 
Everything and know not — 

The tense expense of blue right through and 
Other shapes and colours, 


seal) 
Bees, that are busy when the summer sun. 
Its diamond lattice ‘through ‘the garden flings, 
And hide their heads, and grope, and buzz their wings, 
At evening store the gold that they have won, 
Not once regard, since work is to be done, 
The earth exulting in her party dress, 
Know not the form, the mere hard stuff express, 
And blandly measure beauty by the ton: 


7 


But I will return to thin doubt finding 

Its scattered passage into. my brain, 

Like dust into books with.dark re@binding ~ 
Thus criticising’ what they: contain, 


10) 


Michael wasgetting ‘tired: of London. Perpendicular stabs of conscious 
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hour, and no one had seen him; that long chain of inspired gesture 
Had been absorbed unconsciously by every being within the wide 
orbit of his control, and accepted as normal and spontaneous. To 
avoid the expansion of the commonplace is not enough ; the highest 
art reduces significance in order to obtain that inexplicable bomb- 
shell perfection. Before no supreme manifestation of Beauty do we 
proceed comfortably up a staircase of sensation, and sit down mildly 
on the topmost stair to digest our gratification : such is the pleasure 
of Prettiness. We are taken up bodily and pitched breathless on the 
peak of a sheer crag : which is the pain of Beauty. Just as the crea- 
tive artist must be partly illusionist, our whispering presdidigitator 
was partly artist. A member of the Browning Society would say that 
he played on the souls of men as on an instrument; a unanimist, 
that he imposed his personality on a group. But we must be careful 
not toimply that the least apostolic fervour coloured what was at its 
worst the purely utilitarian contrivance of a man who wished to 
gain himself a hearing, and at its best an amused experiment in 
applied psychology. 

In the silence of his room he was afraid, afraid of that wild 
rebellious surge that aspired violently towards realization in sound. 
He felt its implacable caged resentment, its longing to be released 
in one splendid drunken scream and fused with the cosmic discord. 
Its struggle for divinity was as real as his own, and as futile. He won- 
dered if the Power which, having denied him the conscious comple- 
tion of the meanest mongrel, bade him forget his fine imperfection 
beside it in the gutter, ever trembled at the force of his revolt. 
Meanwhile that flesh-locked sea of silence achieved a miserable 
consummation in driblets of sound, as each falling leaf saps the 
painful vigour of a tree in a cruelly windless autumn. The process 
was absurd, extravagantly absurd, like boiling an egg over a bon- 
fire. But in his case it was not a wilful extravagance ; he felt com- 
passion as well as fear ; he dreaded lest his prisoner should escape, 
he longed that it might escape ; it tore at his throat and he choked it 
back in dread and sorrow. Fear breeds fear: he began to have a 
horror of unexpected pain, of sleep of anything that might remove 
the involuntary inhibition. He drugged himself that he might sleep 
heavily, silently ; he scarcely left his room, scarcely spoke, thus 
denying even that rare transmutation to the rising tossing soundless- 
ness that seemed now to rend his whole being with the violence of 
its effort. He felt he was losing, playing into the hands of the enemy 
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He could have shouted and could not. The buffoon in the loft 
swung steadily on his stick and the organist sat dreaming with his | 
hands in his pockets. He spoke little, and then almost huskily, 
with the low-voiced timidity of a man who shrinks from arguinent, 
who can reply confidently to Pawn to King’s fourth, but whose 
faculties are frozen into bewildered suspension by Pawn to Rook’s 
third, of the unhappy listener who will not face a clash with the 
vulgar, uncultivated, terribly clear and personal ideas of the unread ¥ 
intelligenzia. He indeed was not such a man, but his voice was of 
such a man ; and occasionally, when he chanced to beinterestedina _ 
discussion whose noisy violence would have been proof agaist most 
resonnant interruption of the beautifully banal kind, he would 

exercise his remarkable faculty of whispering the turmoil down. This 
whispering down, like all explosive feats of the kind, was as the q 
apogee of a Vimy Light’s parabola, commanding undeserved atten- 
tion because of its sudden brilliance. The actual imposition of si- - 
lence by an agent that drifted off itself into silence a few tables “i 
away was merely the easy climax of a long series of subtle prepara- og 
tions : all but imperceptible twitches of impatience, smiles artis- a 
tically suppressed, a swift affection of uninterested detachment, all aa 
finely produced and thrown into the heat of the conflict, so that 4 
the most fiercely oblivious combatant could not fail to be neatly 
and intolerably irritated. Then, when his work had been done and a 
an angry lull was imminent, he whispered. As with all artists, this 9 
casting of an effect in the teeth of his audience was the least difficult — 
part or his business ; he had been working hard for the last half- 
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only relaxing with twilight, to listen for her coming to loosen yet 
another stone in the clumsy.dam.set up.and.sustained by him fright- 
ened and corruptible. Until at last, for the first time, he was un- 
conditioned by the Satanic dimensional Trinity, he was released, 
acherved, the bine flower, Vega, GOD... After a timeless parenthesis 
he found himeself alone in his room, spent with ecstasy, torn by the 
bitter loathing of that which he had condemned to the humanity 
of silence. Thus each night he died and was God, each night revived 
and was torn, torn and battered with increasing grievousness, So - 


that he hungered to be irretrievably engulfed in the light of eter- 
nity, one with the birdless cloudless :colourless skies, in mfinite — 


fulfilment. 

‘Then it ‘happened. While the woman was contemplating the: face 
that she had overlaid with death, she was swept aside by a great 
Storm of sound, shaking the very house with its prolonged, trium- 
phant vehemence, climbing in a dizzy, bubbling scale, until, dis- 
persed, it fused into the breath of the forest and the throbbing cry 
of the.sea.. 

_ They found her caressing his wild dead hair. 
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by’the very severity of his restrictions. By damning the stream of 
whispers he had raised the level of the flood, and he knew the day — 
would come when it could no longer be denied. Still he was silent, 
in silence listening for the first murmur of the torrent that must — 
destroy him. Atthis moment the Woman cametohim ..... 4 
He was listening in the dusk when she came, listening iso y intentiy : 
that he did not hear her enter. From the door she spoke to -himy, | 
and he winced at the regularity of her clear, steady speech. It was'the 
usual story, vulgarly told: admiration for his genius, sympathy — 
with his'suffering, only a woman could understand....... Heiclench- — 
ed his hands in a fury against the enormous impertinence of — 
women, ‘their noisy intrusive curious enthusiasm, like thespontan- — 
eous expression of admiration bursting from American hearts 
before Michelangiolo’s tomb in Santa Croce. The. voice:droned on, — 
wavered, stopped. He:sketched a tired gesture of acceptation, and 
prepared to withdraw once more within that terrifying silent inamo- 
bility. She turned on the light and advanced carelessly into the — 
room. An irruption of demons would not have scattered his intent- 
ness so utterly. She sat down before him at the table,and leaned 
forward with her jaws in the cups of her hands. Hejlooked ather — 
venomously, and was struck in spite of himelf bythe extraordinary 
pallor of her lips,.of which the lower protruded slightly and curled 
upward contempiuously to compress the upper, resulimg in a 
faintly undershot local sensuality which. went strangely. with: the 
extreme cold purity stretching sadly from the low broad brow — 
to the closed nostrils. He thought of George Meredithiand recovered — 
something ‘of his calm. The eyes were so deeply set as to be:almost — 
cavernous ; the light falling.on.the cheekbones threw them back into 
a misty shadow. In daylight they were strange, almost repulsive, — 
deriving ’a pitiless penetration from the rimofwhiteshowingnatur- — 
ally above the green-flecked pupil. Now>as she leaned forward — 
beneath the light, they were pools of obscurity. She wore a close- — 
fittmg hat of faded green felt’: he thought he had never seen ‘such — 
charming shabbiness.... When at last she went away. hefelt:that 
something had gone ‘out from him, something*he could not spare, — 
but still Jess:could: grudge, something of the desire tolive, something 
of the unreasonable tenacity with which:heshrank from dissolution. — 
SO each evening in contemplation and absorbtion iof this womam, — 
he lost a part of his ‘essential animality::so that the water rose, — 
terrifying him. Stillshe fought on ail day, hopelessly,. mec. paceman! 4 
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(Her eyes: the last moments of a suicide) 

The last woman fled from the green eyes, ever feeling their burning 
gaze projected on her metal buttocks; and wherever she passed the 
green eyes followed her making the whole world slowly melt in their 
gaze. Cities burst into flames, crumbled into cinders, then joined the 
molten flood. Bridges collapsed and were dissolved in the streams of 
lava which flowed beneath them. Statues swam hopelessly for a moment 
on the blazing surface, then sank and were dissolved like dead fish 
in the ocean. But there were no human corpses (she was the last 
woman). 

And out of the cities again the green eyes followed her into the 
countryside where everything melted in their gaze. The last animals 
flared up into wild explosions then crumbled into ashes. The last trees 
sizzled, smoked and were charred. Ashes. The hills melted, the rivers 
evaporated and their beds became torrents of molten matter; rocks 
were split by the heat, and death hovered in the sky like a small 
grey cloud. 

Through the countryside the green eyes followed her to the bitter 
sea-shore. There the sands became red-hot and melted; the dried sea- 
weed burned like snakes in their agony; and the white-hot sea-shells 
were like timid eyes scattered on the sands. 

But the sea did not evaporate like all the rivers of the earth. For 
when the green eyes reached the sea, it became one huge slab of 
solidified lava, the only solid left on the whole earth, black marble 
tomb in which the fish suddenly died, crushed flies in an opaque 
black amber in whose contracted grasp the sad fish died. And in the 
cool silken depths the sea-weed ceased to flow and wave like mystical 
hair of nymphs, the sea-weed now doomed to be immovable veins in 
On eternal slab of black marble. And the sea ceased to live. 

“© Still followed by the green eyes the last woman ran across the slab 

of the sea, breathless with fear, until suddenly out of the solid tomb- 

stone of the sea rose clouds of small white petals, the souls of men all 

petals of one flower which appeared in the silent air rising upwards 
until it faded into the opaque silence of space. 

Then the last woman turned round and faced the green eyes of the 
angry iron face. 

(Her eyes : the last moments of a suicide) 

_ And gazing into the green eyes: her own eyes, she lay down on 
the black slab of the ocean. And as her steel body melted, out of her 
mouth rose a star: 

the last star. 
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TRANSITION N@ 16 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LAST WOMAN | 


Her hair was the last gust of a torrid wind. Her eyes were the last 
moments of a suicide. Her mouth was the ultimate ocean. - = 

Her hands : the last idols. Her feet : the last foundations. Her body: — 
the last temple. 7 

One day she awoke beneath an iron tree: the last solitary awake- 
ning. One day she awoke and found no companions. One day she — 
awoke and wandered among the steel flowers of a mechanical Eden; 
one day she wandered waiting for the night, but the night never came. _ 
There was dawn; there was morning; there was even noon. And at _ 
noon all the wheels of the mechanical Eden whirred and chimed. But _ 
after noon the sun instead of sinking stood perpendicularly above the 
mechanical Eden and instead of sinking seemed to recede further and 
further into space. 

(Her nails: the last tools. Her teeth: the last mill.) 

And space and the sky were no longer blue, and there were no 
longer any clouds; but space and the sky became an opaquely trans- 
lucent, greenish-grey fluid, and the sun grew smaller and smaller 
until it reached the size of a small and poisonous-looking berry. Then 
the last woman noticed that it was green and she lay down on the 
thin steel grass(how soft!) and wept. And slept: the last vision. { 

At first she only saw the steel flowers turning and whirring as usual, 
and the steel birds flying backwards and forwards on their accustomed — 
wire tracks. But the birds passed backwards and forwards more often, — 
and the flowers turned more swiftly; and the speed of everything seemed — 
doubled. Then she noticed two bright green eyes which blazed — 
behind a cluster of mechanical rose-bushes, and the mechanical rose- — 
bushes became red-hot in this electric gaze, and melted. And thus, — 
set in a face of shapeless iron vapour the green eyes moved forward — 
and made another cluster trees melt; and they advanced throughout — 
the garden until the whole of the mechanical Eden had melted in their — 
gaze. Now the paths of the metallic Eden were streams of molten iron, — 
teeming with vague forms of serpents, faces, stars, bodies, animals, — 
which disappeared into the molten mass and reappeared as fish, hands, ~ 
flowers, ships, breasts, which also disappeared and reappeared as but- — 
ton-hooks, umbrellas, syphons, chains, electric bells, and disappeared to ~ 
reappear again as spirals, triangles, cubes, circles and strange sinuous ~ 
lines whose shape was never fixed but always changed, until they also 
disappeared and left nothing but the swirling streams of metal. And ~ 
when the whole of the last Eden was only one stream of molten ~ 
metal the green eyes wandered into the outer world. gy 
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FROM THE HEART 
TO THE ABSOLUTE ” 


by Michel Leiris 


a 


39 


“ Un faisceau de raies noires légéres. 


A slight shock, the birth of a lizard which propagated itself with the 
noise of torn silk, and I found myself again lying beside a river which 
washed wood shavings and chips of tanned skin towards the brine of the 
Arctic seas. 

In the caves of the earth, thieves were heaping ‘their treasures and 
counterfeiters were heating iron rods to mint coins bearing effigies of the 
dead. I no longer remembered the Ingénue, nor her deceits, I only remem- 
bered a bound, a rapid ascension and that vertiginous fall through the 
depth of a matrix whose indefinitely multiplied meanderings had led 
me to this place. 

The landscape around me was desolate : no vegetation, but stone, stone 
and a few clouds. I noticed far away some abandoned quarries and wagons 
standing still. All wealth seemed to have crawled into the bowels of the 
earth, from which burst forth voices, sounds of brawls and the blow of 
picks muted by the superimposed layers of stratifications which separated 
the obstinate seekers from the atmosphere. The air was heavy and impas- 
sible, not at all troubled by the caress of my lungs and I felt it on me like 
a glacier without moraines _— this air which let no trace of its movements 
be marked by a bird. 

The silence of the surface was hardly disturbed by a slight, very dis- 
tant whir, the only perceptible vibration, to which my thought clung as 
to Ariadne’s thread ; it was the last organic ligament which held me still 


(1) From : Le Point CARDINAL, Kra, Paris. 
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Michel Leiris 
swollen by cataclysms, and the plowed fields sharply determined the trail 
of the corpses whose ashes were being carried in closed urns to the cata- 
combs. Strange mirage, the U was scooped like an urn — the two (Cs, 
extreme ends of the ploughshare, clove the plain for many ells, unleashing 
the catapults, — and finally the S of treason serpentined with the last 
barbaric hordes who were vainly attempting a surprise action, before 
they fell back midst the hooting of panic. 

When the combat was over, the nineteen letters crumbled together 
and became incrusted in the ground like memorial inscriptions. 

Behind the roman lines, I noticed the Hunsin flight, brandishing torch- 
es, as they ran. Many wagons got stuck in the swamps along the river, 
whole bands of men were sucked into the earth, and when the extremity 
of the firebrand they had lifted as high as possible had also disappeared, 
the flame became detached and fluttered about in the form of a will-o~- 
the-wisp. Millions of fires were thus lighted, in the dying day, while the 
Roman dead began to blanch, in a strange putrefaction that destroyed 
both bone and muscles transforming them little by little into glabrous 
mannekins without sex, their spherical skulls quite nude, and their sleek 
limbs looking as if they were made of white tights stuffed with horsehair. 

These bodies were lying around me, before the lances and standards 
of the Romans, which were carried by motionless soldiers who differed 
from the dead only in that they were vertical. 

When night had fallen, the corpses began to rise slowly in ranks of ten 
to fifteen, then started to pursue the will-o’-the-wisps, without moving 
their arms or legs, and floating a few meters above ground. When they 
had joined the fugitives, their icy breath extinguished all the flames, and 
soon there were left on the plain only ranks of pikes, the tent of the Em- 
peror still glittering like a coat of mail under the lunar light, and the white 
mannekins who had stretched out on the memorial letters, blending 
with them in an identical insensibility of stone, like gravel left there for 
memory’s sake, a short distance from the river, which continued its course 
towards the North. 


The nineteen white letters gleamed in the darkness, immovable and 
as if emerged from the ground, and they seemed to have become its sud- 
denly exteriorized skeleton. Mist rose from the river and poised above 

the battle-field, becoming more opaque as the night became darker, and 
forming scrolls as dense as those of the draining smoke arteries. 

At midnight, the vapors had become massed just above the inscrip- 
tion and wrote in the air. 
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clothes were in rags and spattered with clay and sea-weed. I ran away — 
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suspended above a mineral sleep; and I followed attentively the ir 
nitely small variations of the sound engendered by that cord, which was 
sometimes lower or higher, in accordance with the very feeble modifi- 
cations of the energy which animated it. —- 

Yet after a few minutes, it seemed to me that the intensity of the hum- — 
ming sound was increasing, as if the object causing it were coming much — 
nearer, — and it was not long before I saw a black point emerge beyond — 
the horizon, — a point which soon became a line, — and which moved a 
following the direction of the river, a few metres above it, obeying the — 
slightest turn made by the water. It was a bronze arrow which dragged — 
in its wake a long white streamer on which I could read distinctly : 


CATALAUNIC FIELDS 


At the same time there approached a file of galleys manned by three — 
ranks of rowers who followed the arrow with sails unfurled, their decks — 
filled with armed warriors wearing shields and helmets. a 

Above their heads the pikes and rigging were crossed, forming a kind — 
of net which bound the sky, while hanging from the masts, as breast- 
plates might hang from the spinal column, the sails showed distinctly 
the invisible torso of the air. I heard the cries of the manoeuvring and no- 
ticed soothsayers circulating among the soldiers and explainingto them the — 
predictions they should deduce from the dice-game, while dishevelled — 
girls ran from one end of the deck to the other, the prettiest of them — 
twirling flames and knives. All the boats were covered with oriflammes 4 
and statues of gods, and the largest of them carried a vast tent made of . 
steel links, beneath which rested the Emperor, a thin, trembling old man — 
who seemed bored under his purple mantle and at times raised his hand _ 
to adjust his crown while a nude young girl was huddled in front of him. © 
He was protected by several bars of lances through which I saw the glitter 
of his sceptre, pointed into the air in order to ward off lightning and other ~ 
menaces. q 

** All exigences come from human blood, ** the centurions cried ; their 4 
words punctuated by the toiling oh’s of the rowers. “ An act of force: 
iron, fire, the future will be white with marvels. ” eee 

Mechanically I rose to watch the fleet pass by, but I noticed that my — 


and hid behind a rock, and it was there I witnessed the landing of the Ro- 
man army and the flight of the barbarians; at that moment the arrow ; 
which had become separated perpendicularly from the river, planted itself — 
right on top of a little hill ; the streamer which was unnaturally long by — 
now, had covered the entire plain and hid in the folds of its nineteen letters q 
the rare accidents of the terrain and the diverse phases of the battle. ~_ 

I saw the Catalaunic Fields stretching before me like a body of water 
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like that of gestures, is only a formation of angles and a change in direc- 
tion. At the same time, the teeth of her steel comb marked, through cana- 
lisation, the temporal divisions created by the solar rays. Part of the light 
was reflected on the pikes of the legionnaires and the dancer amused her- 
self by conjugating the movements of her fan and those of her comb in 
we a way as to increase as much as possible the intensity of the reflected 
ight. 

Finally, as she whirled vertiginously about, transforming the air into 
a vast and luminous cage which was nothing but interlaced bars, the 
arms and armor of the warriors grew suddenly incandescent and the entire 
Roman army became enflamed. The molten metals sank into the crust 
of the earth, holding in dissolution the flesh and bones of the soldiers, 
whose fossil imprints were found many centuries later on the ingots 
of a white and unbreakable substance which ignorant scientists called, 


MARSITE, 


confounding it with those concretions of the sky that sometimes burrow 
into the earth, having not fallen from high enough to be able to pierce 
it from end to end. 

The storm which had upset the figures had by now attained its maxi- 
mum velocity. I stood trembling behind my senses of living water, watch- 
ing for the adventure which was coming with a headlong rush. 

The galleys fled, giving the appearance of a flight of cranes. The sun 
became a revolver barrel which slowly turned around, presenting at regu- 
lar intervals a body that lay like an arrow before the orifice of the canon. 
A shot rang out every minute and the body, its hair streaming ahead, 
was about to be lost in space. The dancer disappeared at the moment when 
I was about to seize her, and the entire landscape was swallowed up and 
replaced by a gleaming Maelstrom with spirals more dense than the wood 
of a cross. 

I was hurled into this whirlpool from which there rose from time to 
time a multi-colored bubble that knocked against the Zenith, crashed 
with a great fracas and returned to the funnel in the form of mirror 
flashes, pocket knives and compasses. 

Along with me there turned around the polished region a dark woman, 

-a male goat and a bottle containing a few pieces of paper, four crystal 

- dice and a ball of string all plunged into the brine. Each time my position 

- with reference to the bottle made me see a new side of one of the dice, 
the woman stretched her nude arms and the goat shook its beard, while 
a bubble came from the funnel. ; 

The woman was the first to fall into the central pool ; I was still far away 

when I saw her balance herself and disappear with a long cry, like a torch 
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which was the number of white letters, set on the black-board of night, 


like the first factor of a prophetic operation the consequences of which Bee 
would be felt way beyond the sensorial domain, as far as the extreme point ~ 


of the needle which sews for us the woof of the universe hemmed by our 


human lives. 

The wind blew upon the two figures and made them dance one before 
the other ; like a couple in love. The 9, being more sinuous, was the wo- 
man, offering her round loop to the 1, which leapt vertically and at times 
came near in order to thrust its angle into the circle. 

I observed this trick for the seventh time, when the two figures became 
definitely fused and disappeared; then there emerged in white against 
the background of the night : 

1-79 = 10 

This sum having been effected in silence, an equilibrium was main- 
tained for an instant. But my ears were brusquely lacerated by a terrible 
thunder stroke, accompanied by lightning of enormous proportions which 
divided the number 10 and swept the 1 and 9 away, while at the same time 
it shook the crests on the tops of the helmets, and the pikes became tuf- 
ted with innumerable sparks. Then the blasted 10 was also smashed, and 
I saw in its place only the two figures 


d and b 


the first green and the second blood red, color of lips and wounds, repre- 
sented by a half nude Spanish woman in a scarlet shawl the design of 
which underscored the imaginary lozenge which had as summits the 
stain marking the confluence of her two thighs. 

Like an object and its image in a mirror, the two fives placed themselves 
opposite each other, like eagles on the escutcheon of Charles the Fifth, 
but the five which was turned backwards dwindled rapidly and there 
remained only the red Spanish woman represented by the figure of the 
senses, of the fingers and of mating. iY 

The dancing woman was irritated, a feeling born more of the storm than 
the rhythmic measure of the number which had engendered it. She, the- 
refore, rose suddenly to her proper degree, 5§(the number of all the tricks 
she was capable of), by drawing from her marvellously fine smooth black 


stockings a pair of castagnettes which she raised as high as her two hands | 


could reach in order to unchain a crackling of figures which soon crossed 
the rays of the rising sun. 


Before the soldiers, the dancer with the lozenge then made the ground — 


echo with her heels, her unfurled fan cut the air in five quarters of numbers 


and points of departure which showed me once more that total death, 
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WHITHER FRERCH 
LITERATURE 


by Philippe Soupault 


There is no doubt that romanticism constituted one of the greatest 
victories in literature. Before this movement, I believe that lite- 
rature during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that lite- 
rature which we to-day call classic, was considered, so to speak, 
entirely as a diversion. The romantics had the courage, or if we 
prefer, the cynicism, to mingle it with life, to make it animportant 
part of their lives, so that literature assumed an immense place. It 
became powerful enough to modify ways of thinking and feeling, 
strong enough to weigh upon sentimental conduct and upon 
life itself. And in the years that followed this conquest, roman- 
ticism developed considerably. I do not mean to cite examples 
or to produce proofs. That would lead us far from the question and 
the point is too evident to require insistence. 

After about three quarters of a century literature became cum- 
bersome. It spilled over, and the atmosphere it created became 
stifling. 

The first man to be unable to stand this atmosphere was Rimbaud. 
Rimbaud sought the absolute in the secret hope that he would lose 
himself in it, sought it desperately with a sincerity which in turn 
became desperate. With what ease and courage, he turned fromall the 
things that might attract or charm him. He uprooted with coldness 
and intense energy everything which threatened some day to bind 
him. We may well be astonished in considering his genius, by this total 
renunciation of literature, but not to understand this attitude is 
to mistake the real genius of Rimbaud and disregard his example. 
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that goes out. The goat followed her almost at once ; but he had the luck - 
of finding one of the bubbles, which carried him off rapidly into the air 
up there he became changed into a cloud which allowed him to come dow 
without pain — in the form of a fine rain. 
As for myself, I succeeded, just as my circular voyage was about to — 
lead me to the edge of the abyss, in clutching the bottle, and moving it 
violently, I threw the number 12 with the dice which assured me the pro- — 
tection of the Zodiac. I found, in fact, within reach of my hand, an aerial — 
girdle decorated with the twelve signs, It placed itself without aid around ~ 
my loins, and drew me away from the whirlpool, carrying me outside of — 4 
the zone of terrestrial attraction. 
When I came back to this planet, it was on a beautiful summer igh 4 
I was metamorphosed into a thunder stone and on my face were engraved 
_ these words which summarized everything the figure 5 and the oriflamme 
of the Catalaunic Fields had taught me: 


«* Needle 

A stippled curve 

here is the thread of thought — 

Feast of passing the Equator 

— and the Camp of the Golden Sheet — 

here is where the saddle wounds 

the circomvolutions 

in prismatie darkness. ” 
Translated from the French 

by EuGENE JOLAS. 


Philippe Soupault 

War came and lighted a conflagration in every heart. Literature 
did not escape this catastrophe. . 

That keen observer, André Gide, understood immediately, at 
the first manifestations of the Dada movement, by what spirit _ 
it was animated. 

Before the Dada movement, the cubists had sought to evolve 
and, I take the liberty of underlining this, fo return to a closer contact 
with life. In vain. 

Appolinaire, Max Jacob, Réverdy, Cendrars, all thought a trans- 
formation possible. They wanted to give a new force to poetry. 
In vain. 

Something more absolute was needed. This was the role of the 
Dada movement ; then, for a while, of Surrealism. 

Literature considered as a religion was to pass through a troubled 
period. Anarchy had started and the ground was therefore ready 
for the appearance of that strange being called Dada, because this 
word means nothing at all. 

Gide is quoted as saying that Dada was not a school but an en- 
terprise for negation. Dada no longer had any consideration for 
literature as an end. It was a means. Because, in reality, Dada was 
not concerned with literature. All its efforts were directed against 
the laws governing human morality. I shan’t insist on a re-examina- 
tion of the Dada manifestoes. I have read them very carefully 
and all of them reflect the following state of mind; to combat the 
religion of literature, or, more exactly, the confusion of literature 
considered as a religion. 

It is undeniable that in the last two or three years, French lite- 
rature has passed through a strange crisis. A serious misunder- 
standing may be foreseen. All values have become distorted. Over- 
bidding is the order of the day in every sphere. 

And, in my opinion, this uneasiness has only begun. Ask any 
man of impartial viewpoint, or any writer who has the time to 
consider the question : ‘‘ What is the strongest current in present- 
day literature ? ” He will suggest solutions, but he will not reply. 

Let us examine the facts. 

After a period of intense ebullition, after certain interesting exper- 
iments, after a rebirth or more exactly a birth of lyricism, we have 
witnessed a recoil. And now there is a dead calm and a confusion. 

Those most responsible are the critics. 

There are, to be exact, no critics in France. There are newspaper- 
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fool or try to deceive himself. More than his work, this anti-literary 
attitude, this revolt against literature, made Rimbaud the precur- — 
sor of what is termed modern literature. For the first time there was _ 
_a violent insurgence against the literary dictatorship and a denial of 
its omnipotence. Some time before Rimbaud, Baudelaire, who still 
belonged to the golden age of literature, and accepted its domina- _ 
tion, had realized the impossibility of living in a literary democracy, 
and taken refuge in a dandyism which constituted, in his eyes, a 
daily revolt. : 
This haughty attitude of Baudelaire’s was only a mode of being 
which permitted him to escape from demagogy, from its servitude 
and from those who talked “ art for art’s sake ”’. . 
At last Lautréamont appeared, and passed entirely unnoticed. 
It is nevertheless he who first understood, in its entirety, the almost 
tragic problem. He did not want to smother, and did not hesitate 
a moment to throw everything overboard. 
He shrieked, he howled in the desert ; his voice was perhaps 
too powerful. Only the echoes, many years later, repeated hisimpre- 
cations and made them heard. — er 
These three poets,these three men who started the undermining 
of the throne on which literature was seated, were not understood 
until long after they were dead. “4 
We had to pass through two more movements, naturalism andsym- 
bolism, which completed the extension of literature’s domain. Like 
a sort of wild grass it invaded everything and soon stifled life itself. 
For the naturalist writers, life and literature were one, and, as is 
natural enough with writers, they only saw literature. As for — 
the symbolists, they simplified the question by placing themselves _ 
outside of life, by taking refuge in high ivory towers. . 4 
Baudelaire’s attitude was considered that of an ill person, Rim- 
baud was a boor, and so the subject was dismissed. As for Lau- 
tréamont, he was completely ignored. i 
Since then, they have had their revenge. They have become — 
the masters. They are followed, listened to, studied. For it is they - 
who dominate not only our minds but our hearts and souls. They 
have shown us the way. ear 
The naturalists and symbolists are dead. Peace to their ashes 
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-1. Those who consider literature purely and simply as a trade, 
and who are ready to write anything, any time and any way, 
provided they are paid, or it is demanded by the fad of the day. 

This is a band of mercenaries who have always existed, but who 
have been magnified and made more avid by the intensive publi- 
city which surrounds literature today. 

2. The rebels who are nevertheless paralyzed by the example of 
the failure of their elders ; rebels who revolve around their revolt, 
who talk and think about nothing else, but who no longer want 
to write for anyone but themselves because they despise the rest 
of humanity. Their attitude is worthy and comprehensible. They 
feel a sincere disgust for literature as it is conceived by the writers 
of the beginning of the twentieth century. It is, however, undeniable 
that these two opposite states of mind are incapable of provoking 
a creative manifestation. 

To summarize, French literature will pass through a crisis dur- 
ing an indeterminate number of years to come. 

When we consider the actual state of French literature, there 
are indeed only two things to be expected. 

1. There may appear a genius who will be sufficiently powerful 
to overthrow everything. But he will have to be big enough to 
dominate his time from a very high point. He will have to contrib- 
ute not only something new butasharp sense of modern life.This 
genius should, moreover, rise above literature, properly speaking. 

2. The second prevision that can be made and which is much 
more likely to be realized is the following: we can, indeed, suppose, 
and not without a certain justification, that after the period of 
effervescence which followed the war it might be necessary to pre- 
pare a statement. In that case, then, criticism would become all 
powerful. But in order for it to become powerful, it must first exist. 

According to certain indications, one may affirm, without the 
risk of being too far wrong, that in the near future we are going 
to witness a rebirth of criticism. 

One of these indications which seems to me to be very impor- 
tant, is the influence of André Gide. This writer is both a moralist 
and a critic. His moral influence, around which there has been so 
much scandal, is almost inexistent. But his critical influence in- 
creases from year to year. There is not a writer worthy of the name 
who does not bow to his judgment and commend his attitude. His 


influence is sufficiently strong to be indisputable. 
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- men or professors who take the liberty of judging and correcting, 
They continue to demand the return to a tradition, that is to say, 
to stabilization and aridity. 

But to what have their teachings led 2? To what indeed 2 

To the immoderate inflation of two writers : Proust and Valéry. 

The critics have made statues of these two personalities, and in 
doing so, they have chosen the two writers best calculated to arrest 
all impulse. 

Proust is indeed an exception : a sort of phenomenon, a morbid 
ease. But the art of Proust is a blind alley. > 

Valéry is the reflection of Mallarmé. But whereas Mallarmé took 
every possible precaution to remain hidden, to write in the night, 
not to be an example but only an explorer, Valéry has been exploit- 
ed like a chemical product. This Mallarméan poet has been made 
into a symbol and a trademark, when his role would have been 
justified only had it remained secret. 

By opposing Proust and Valéry to the creative activity of all 
the younger men, the critics have succeeded in disgusting the most 
gifted of them with literature, properly speaking. 

Whereas Beaudelaire, Rimbaud and Lautréamont brought about 
a tempest, Proust and Valéry have exerted themselves to drain 
the marshes. 

But French literature did not need either refining or mathema- 
tical clarity. (For Valéry is in no way obscure. He is, on the contrary, 
too obvious, too clear). 

The Proust-Valéry reaction, then, started by a discouragement of 
the young creative talents who, therefore, left the field free to the 
popularizers. And today these popularizers (there is no need to 
mention their names, they are on every tomgue) are called, and mis- 
taken for, creators. 

For what reason did the real creators give up the fight ? I would 
say that, in my opinion, it was because they did not want to under- 
stand their time. They voluntarily neglected the only two great 
problems today ; I refer to the struggle between idealism and mater- 
jalism. Nor did they choose to take into consideration the great 
phenomenon of our time: the birth of the masses and the struggle 
of these masses against the individual. Thus the years 1927 and 1928 
witnessed the digging of a trench between literature and the young- 
er men. Those who are now in their early twenties and who want 
or are willing to be writers are divided into two categories ; 
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THE WORK 
OF G. L. ROUX 


by Roger Vitrac 


Let’s not be smart-alecky, let’s see clear. Let’s not exaggerate, 
_let’s be just. And above all, let’s not rise to the so-reposing, so- 
imposing plane of the art poet-critic, but let’s state the case plain- 
_ly: The painting of Gaston-Louis Roux opens up a gap. I say it 
smashes repose, it shakes the pyramid and mounts to the theatre. 
__ And for that matter, it was too easy. People went to sleep. They 
dreamed. And — for me the dream, for you the action, for me the 
‘insult, for them the blows — the paintings faithfully reproduced 
and ocasionally perpetuated the Cemetery. Larvae. Mushrooms. 
-Necrophors. For, if you leave me the sea-weed, you may let the 
poplar rot, and I plaster you with the moon if you cataplasm me 
with fire-damp, and for me the Mining School, for you the Nat. 
'Scienc., and J mathematise you, and I delirium you, and I frame 
_ you by delimiting you, and I rumple your frame-work, and... eh! eh! 
But seriously, the painting of Roux is with us. 
_ Whatever was hung up was taken down. The arm grinds away. 
The foot sticks to the boot. Down comes the knife. Thumbs let go 
the armholes and work with the entire hand ready. The face pre- 
cedes the rash action, and the latter, thrown backward, rolls onto 
the scaffolding of the Tragedian. 

After André Masson, whose work climbs with precision the high- 
est degrees of consciousness, balancing only that which trembles, 
stopping the explosion only at the most critical potential point, 
presenting only those who are mortally wounded, Roux takes ac- 
count of that which is beyond measure by throwing his peasants, 
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The work of André Gide has become an example. But it mus 
be recognized that his great and incomparable importance can only 
be attributed to his intelligence and not to his lyricism. There do _ 
not exist any more consciously written books than his. 

When an influence makes itself felt with this force and to SO 
great an extent it is because it answers a need. André Gide is of 
his epoch, and he was able to foresee his epoch. 

He has been willing to guide the writers of today towards an 
arid land and we may therefore suppose that his influence and 
example will only serve to incline French literature more and more 
towards the critical spirit. | 

This tendency is beginning to show itself now and it would seem 
as though writers feel an imperious need to meditate and not to 
create. French literature is passing through a period of reflection 
that will continue for some time. 

This state of affairs can only be considered as a period of transi- 
tion and it is doubtless too early to visualize what will follow. At — 
the risk of being joyously wrong, one can, however, try toimagine 
a new epoch. eh en . 

We may suppose that the era of lyricism inaugurated by Beau- 
delaire, Lautréamont and Rimbaud and which is contained in the — 

- different literary movements that were really creative, such as lite- 
rary cubism (Appolinaire, Reverdy, Cendrars), dadaism and surréa- 
lism, (Tzara, Ribemont-Dessaignes, Eluard, Aragon, Breton) is . 
only in its first stage. The lyric expansion which it represents neces- 
sarily demanded a critical reaction, and a new poetic movement 
will follow this reaction. | 

Already precursors are being quietly prepared. Names are 
being whispered which in a few years will be spoken aloud by the — 
younger men. Bae i 

But all this is imagination and the rest is literature. — 
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Translated from the French Mss. 
by Maria Mc D. Jouas, 
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his criminals, his were-wolves, with their anmie andl tools, and their 
new gestures, into the rotting world of the last bourgeois enchanters, 
Roux picks up cast-off clothes : The Scarecrow doesn’ t look bad 
in the painting. . 
And you will talk for a long time about severity, eloquence, { 
grandeur — Roux-great-painter-of-movement — without the 
left hand of the painter which, here and there, eS, and closes | 
the umbrella of humor, 4 
O last minute grace ! Jug faces ! Still lives ! Spoiled lives! Some-_ 
one is behind the curtain,, and the canvas stirs: those are Roux’s” 
bonzomes. 


Translated from the French 
by Marta McD. Jonas. 
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LAUTREAMONT AND THE 
CHANTS DE MALDOROR 


by Léon Pierre-Quint 


Maldoror versus God; man in revolt against his creator — this is the 
subject of the Chants de Maldoror. It is a subject that follows a certain 
epic tradition and is to be found here and there ina number of great poems, 
from earliest antiquity, throughout Christianity, up to our times: Pro- 
metheus defying Zeus in defense of a miserable humanity ; Satan, the 
angel in revolt, attempting to shatter the ordered universe of Jehovah into 
chaos and sink in an infinity of nothingness ; the first man, Adam of the 
lost paradise, disobeying his maker and attempting to vie with him in 
wisdom, knowledge and life; Moses, abrubtly ceasing to submit to the 
capricious and tyrannical commandments of Jehovah, striking the rock 
furiously rather than with humility. Eschylus, Milton, Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, the Scriptures, take up in various forms the story of the eternal 
combat. But the distinguishing characteristic of the songs of Lautréamont 
is the breath of revolt. which carries the poet so far from the field of our 
habitual ideas that he was for a long time and is, in fact, sometimes even 
today, considered insane. 

To contend with the monarch of heaven and earth a man must himself 
be above the average. The ancients always gave the role to titans or 
geniuses or heroes ; the Hebrews to the chieftains, the patriarchs or the 
prophets ; the early Christians to the King of Demons. Maldoror shares 
the. qualities of these diverse figures, even while remaining a man, or rather 
a superman. A powerfully strange personage evoked by the author with 
Homeric epithets ; “* The man with lips of bronze ’’, ‘the man with lips of 
jasper’ — “ of saphire ”, “of sulphur”. Maldoror is incapable of laughter ; 
he is the man who has never slept ; the man who does not know how to 
weep, the man who never knew pity, who is ignorant of love and friendship, 
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complain of their infirmities and their lot. All nature found itself lament- 
able. The donkey reproached him for having been given “ ears so long ”’, 
the toad an “‘ eye so big ’’. And all, one after another, pecked at him, scratch- 
ed at him, slobbered over him. At last man presented himself and, sur- 
passing all the animals in immodesty, launched against him the supreme 
insult. The Creator, to defend himself, invoked his helplessness ; no doubt 
all nature belongs to him but “ you will never know how difficult it be- 
comes to hold the reins of the universe. ”’ 

Thus, spirits of evil both, the Creator, always accompanied by sump- 
tuous epithets that are impressive in their beauty, when encountering 
Maldoror is represented in ugliness or in horror. Whereas Maldoror battles 
with all his intelligence and his pride, the master of the universe reigns 
throughout eternity despite himself, like those faineant kings, poltroons, 
imbeciles, or those oriental princes, Minus habentes, to whom immense 
forces have been delegated and who, not knowing what to do with them, 
muddle everything. The terrestrial creation, in fact, can only be, according 
to Lautréamont, the work of a half wit, primitive and cruel. 

‘It is in these horrible or grotesque portraits of an anthropomorphic god 
that the author attains his supreme effects. Like the imprisoned Agolin 
devouring his sons, (but who as least had the excuse of starving to death), 
here again, ‘‘ he who calls himself the Creator ” is seated ona throne “ built 
of human excrements and bones ”’ lording it ‘‘ with an idiot pride, his body 
covered with a shroud made from the unwashed sheets of a hospital... 
He held in his hand the rotting trunk of a dead man and carried it 
alternatively from his eyes to his nose and from his nose to his 
mouth ; arrived at the mouth, one can guess what he did with it. ” At his 
feet in “a vast swamp of boiling blood ”, other and living bodies waited to 
be gnawed to the bone. And the Creator sometimes cried, “ I created you, 
therefore I have the right to do with you as I wish. You have done nothing 
to me, I do not deny it. I make you suffer, for my pleasure. ” It is in these 
depictions,in which the foul barrenness of colour is reinforced by the comic, 
that such writers as Ribemont-Dessaignes or Blaise Cendrars (1) have found 
one of their sources of inspiration. Here, in particular, the filiation ap- 
pears sharply. 

It would seem that in this style the poet can never surpass himself, 
that his voice has reached the highest note of sarcasm and buffoonery, 
the only quality which in its turn differentiates man from all the beings 
of nature. Maldoror acquires a relief that is striking to the point of horror. 
The entire book expresses and confirms his taste for lucidity ; every page 
testifies to his interest in the sciences, particularly that of natural history, 
from which the author constantly draws unfamiliar names to put into the 
mouth of his hero. An entire song is devoted to celebrating mathematics : 


(1) Of. Moravagine. 
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who has renounced all. ‘‘ We shall see worlds destroy one another... ere he 
touch the despicable hand of a human being. ’’ Monster of cold-heartedness _ 
he has no longer any sentiment in common with his brothers. oe 
“ He... though he may have lived much, is the only real dead ’’, Thus © 
‘“‘ the preacher of religion ”’ speaks of him. Since sensibility is the very 
sign of human or animal life, certainly the man incapable of emotion, — 
whose conscience rests anaesthetized, already belongs in a measure tothe — 
kingdom of death. Maldoror’s appearances, moreover, partake of the fan- 
tastic ; he flies through the air “ swift as a whirling cyclone ’’, sometimes _ 
alone, sometimes followed by another phantom which maddens him; — 
himself a phantom, he enters houses, hovers over towns ; he makes himself — 
invisible, and his presence is not sensed until those who approach him feel — 
oppressed ? For whatever his metamorphosis, human, too-superhuman — 
or black swan, there is always a trait, a terrible trait, that exposes him — 
to recognition. a 
In one song “his furrowed brow was marked with an indelible stigmata”, 
In another we read that the blood from a cut artery never stopped flowing. 
“* It was almost unbelievable that Maldoror held so much blood in his 7 
veins. ’’ Elsewhere, he recounts in what is almost a delirium that his 
genctic power drew around him “ all that breathes by means of olefactory — 
nerves ’’. Two nations waged war to possess him. Thus does his pride 
of the damned express itself — and with what overwhelming force | : 
This extraordinary figure would have remained a theoretical construc- 
tion had not the author perfected him by endowing him with intelligence. 
Stripped of all sentiment, Maldoror has in common with man only intelli- — 
gence ; itis the sole quality he has taken from mankind.Buthehas elevated 
it to a degree of boundless power, and has applied it towards evil. As the _ 
symbol of a superior and cruel intelligence, his descriptions are not the — 
result of an epilectic or neuropathic delirium. The poet never fails to — 
guard a tone of reserve, coherent and precise to the point of irony orhum- — 
our, and it is this which gives to the pages, at the moment when they 4 
are ready to transform themselves into visions, the frightening appearance 
of reality. 2 
“* He was lying by the road, his clothes in rags. His lower lip hung down.. _ 
his teeth had not been cleaned, and dust mingled with the white waves a 
of his hair... brutishness, with its pig’s snout, covered him with its pro= 
tective wings and threw him a loving look. He was drunk! Horribly g 
drunk : Drunk as a bedbug that has chewed three tuns of blood during the 
night ! He filled the silence with incoherent words that I shall refrain from 
repeating here ; if the supreme drunkard does not respect himself, I must — 
respect mankind. Did you know that the Creator... got drunk ? ” Suc 
does he appear to Maldoror, at the height of revolted exaltation. Also, wh 
did the Creator descend to earth ? As in the fable, slightly modified, of th 4 
Animaux malades de la peste, the birds, the quadrapeds, came in turn to” 
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willed to equal God. ’’ But what a God ! Not that of either Jew or Chris- 
tian. The figure of Maldoror seems almost gentle before the image that 
Lautréamont has traced of the Creator. His conception is that of a mon- 
strous being, charged with all ugliness and all iniquity, whom he blas- 
‘phemes and flouts constantly, and whom in the end he pities and excuses 
for his youth and unconsciousness. There is no question, insofar as the 
author is concerned, of pamphlet or paradox. Nevertheless, in the story of 
the divine hair it is carried even further than in the preceding songs. The 
scene takes place in a convent, site of orgies. It is to be remarked that sacri- 
lege, which in literature at least, was the joy of Barbey d’Aurevilly or a 
Huysmans, is never the essential province of Lautréamont. The Creator, 
descending to the convent, house of pleasure, therein lost a hair. An enorm- 
ous baton that rebounded like a rubber sword, the hair cried loudly to 
regain heaven and the head whereon it grew. It threatened otherwise to 
reveal all that it knew of its master and the sadistic orgies ot which he had 
delivered himself. From this the Creator realised that his great enemy Sa- 
tan might believe himself his superior, ‘‘ not by vice but by virtue and mo- 
desty ”. He felt that he remained inferior to man, created by him from 
a grain of sand. Thus Maldoror, like a prophet announcing astounding 
revelations while at the same time remaining a sagacious and minute ob- 
server, expresses his hatred of the Creator. 


No doubt it is not the first time that the Creator has found himself 
attacked by man. Voltaire aimed many poisoned darts at him. He re- 
proved Jehovah for not having known physiology, geography, chronology, 
to have created “ barbarous and useless laws that are said to have eman- 
ated from him. ” (1) However, one feels that these first thrusts were 
launched without passion. Voltaire contented himself with mockeries and 
amused himself in a sort of intellectual game which Anatole France 
took up and developed even further (2), But it is just this absence of real 
vehemence that estranges a large part of the younger generation from the 
so-called clever authors, among whom the oldest might otherwise pass in 
their opinion as a precursor (3). This modern generation would consider it 
a waste of time to seek out logical contradictions or absurdities in Biblical 
texts. The gravity of the subject soon carries them into exultation ; the 


(1) Cf. Les Questions de Zapata, which M. Paul Souday has happily brought to light in 
a reprint of Mélanges, while justly observing that the text is little known to the public 
since both critics and historians have been systematically silent in regard to it. 

(2) Particularly in The Revolt of the Angels. 4 

(3) It must be recognised, however, that if allthis part of Voltaire’s writing has had 
little influence on the public, which was and still is ignorant of it, and on the neo-romantic 
youth of today, Voltaire none the less remains the precursor of the Strauss, the Renans, 
-and the philologists who have made a study of the Seriptures. 
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You gave me a deliberate prudence, ” by “ our admirable methods of — 
analysis, synthesis and deduction... my intelligence has felt its audacious 
forces doubled. ” : ae 

In another chapter Maldoror relates that he never sleeps. It is because _ 
he wishes at no moment to lose the sense of his own personality. As unex- 
pected as this assertion may appear coming from a poet whom the Sur- _ 
realistes and also the mystics have made their master, Maldoror repulses — 
all ecstacies, “ illusions ’’ and ‘“‘ moral phantasmagories ’’, as he does un- _ 
conscious or automatic dreams. He has domesticated the nightmare, and 
he dreams only when awake and at his inclination. The author gives a 
magnificent and horrible picture of sleep, for the reason that it is while 
sleeping that we lose all control of ourselves and that “ the will retires 
insensibly. A viscous film dulls the crystal clearness of the eyes. The lids 
search for one another like two friends. The body is no more than a breath- 
ing skeleton... The free arbiter... does not count brutishness among the — 
number of his offspring ; he who sleeps is less than an-animal castrated at 
eve. ’’ Age alone will perhaps one day force Maldoror to sleep, that is to 
say, condemn his ego to abdicate ; and that day he will kill himself by slit- 
ting his throat with a razor. 

If Maldoror so strongly despises sleep, there is another reason, which q 
serves to strengthen the first one. Maldoror will not deliver himself power- 
less to divine curiosity. This systematic search for lucidity is the supreme — 
expression of his pride. It is only by his intelligence that he may struggle — 
with God, and by pride that he may defy him — verity ancient as Genesis, 
where it is textually written that “in the day ye eat thereof (the tree of — 
knowledge of good and evil), then your eyes shall be opened and ye shall be — 
as Gods... ’ Adam ate, and was driven out of Eden. Pagan antiquity — 
likewise taught that man, if he try to govern himself according to his incli- — 
nation and following his reason, revolts against the predictions of the Gods — 
and attacks implacable Destiny. Thus Oedipus, crushed and punished, — 
put out his eyes. Christianity, in making of original sin a sin of pride, (the ~ 
most irremediable of sins), and of humility, obedience and submission the ~ 
most important of virtues, continues the established tradition of nearly all — 
earthly rejigions (1) : assurance of the absolutism and perfection of God, — 
obligation of man to prostrate himself and serve his master, or masters — q 
religious morality which links up with contemporary bourgeois morality. It 
is against these secular beliefs that Maldoror, “alone among men”’, arises..« 

Thus Maldoror, fantastic genius in human form, sublime and pitiless 
intelligence, tortured by ‘an incommensurable pride, as long ago Satan, 


¥ 


(1) Except perhaps Buddhism, which may be interpreted as the religion of passive 
revolt. Buddha invites man to shed bit by bit his passions, his vital functions, all that 
attaches him to life, all the reasons for which he was created, to the end of attaining 
Nirvana, considered as non-being. This at least is the significance of Buddhism as given by 
ascholar such as Oldenberg (translated into French and published by Alcan). 
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passivity, the weakness: the pave of the faitht the 
their sentiments are touched and they find nothing toexpress except vi s 
words that often become cries of rage (1). Thus Lautréamont fully satisfies © 
them, and that is why a whole youthful generation is far from Basa O es yes : 
exhausted nN songs, which It judecsanatle 4 


Translated an the French — 
by L. E. FREDERICKSON. 


(1) It suffices to read the Surréalistes or the authors already cited. 
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FLUVIANA : Courtesy James Joyce (Photo Fischer, Salzburg). 
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THE NIGHT OF THE AGES 


Everything that has been written about the time which passes 
that time which does so well without me 
is to picture the elementary history 
of a lost hour 
lost 
in a theatre where suddenly there bursts forth 
between the stage and the public 
a gesture unrelated to the play itself 
it was like a marble that rolls too far or a paper fallen at the 
(wrong time 
and I was hardly in a theatre 
a lost hour 
an early riser 
meets in the street 
an interrupted game of cards 
the neck of a bottle falls from a tree 
three women rush 
at three different moments of the day 
to Bee up the same envelope 
at the sidewalk’s edge 
_ and their hands Stop a foot from the ground 
for that envelope is obviously empty 
have not those little incidents something to inspire me ? 
and why should the life of a man be exemplary 
more so than the perfect coincidence of a revelation with the memory 
ae (of that revelation ? 
to get back to the drama which occupies us all 
the head as a useless appendage 
the hands holding the head 
the body floating on rippling water 
all the eyes of the very large crowd 
turn without passion 
towards a gently burning fire-alarm. 
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Carl Hinstein 


ting of the navel-cord or the principium individuationis 2?” “ Yes, ” 
Euphemia whispered, ‘‘ he has renounced the world, he is becoming 
spiritual, without desires, unclean and silent. Besides he has a sensi- 
tive skin which constantly changes color. Isn’t it possible to use 
him as a transparent advertising sign? We would save colored 
lamps. ”’ : 

« The a-logical grows, the a-logical is victorious, he will not be 
led astray. ”’ 

Bebuquin was balancing himself on the rickety bar-chair. 

*« That, dear ladies, is the reason so many are going crazy. We 
lack fictions, positivism is ruining us. ”’ 

The bar-maid was kneeling in rapture between the champagne 
coolers. 

*< We conceive too materially, sir. ”’ 

Her lace dress glittered around her, ornament of dream. 

The champagne coolers, sacred vessels of the unspeakable. 

«« We no longer sacrifice, ’» Bebuquin screamed into the street, 
“« the sublime is being lost. You criticize the miracle, the miracle 
has sense only when it is real, but you have destroyed all the forces 
which go beyond the human element. ” 

«« | want the spirit to become visible, ’’ Heinrich Lippenknabe 
moaned. 

«« Let nothingness become materialized, ’’ said the lady with 
the orchid in her navel. 

Boehm was standing below them. 

He said : 

«< The natural law ought to get soaked in alcohol, until it recog- 
nizes that there are irrational situations, and until it finds out that 
only weakness and the democrat with his parliamentary suffrage, 
are legitimate. The law never realizes itself psychically, it is hang- 
ing senselessly on the nail of some miserable axiom in mathematics. 

When a thing is recognized as being according to law, it only 
goes to show that the thing as an experience has been exhausted. 
The law is the past, subject to death. 

We lack exceptions. 

Too few people have the courage to express perfect bunk. Bunk 
which is frequently repeated becomes the integrating moment of 
our thinking ; at a certain phase of the intelligence we are no longer 
interested in correct and rational things. 

Reason causes too many great and sublime things to become gro- 
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One of Euphemia’s blue hat-feathers got drunk glittering in the 
green Chartreuse. 

Bebuquin looked with his left leg into the corner of the bar, 
where Heinrich Lippenknabe was meditatively arranging an 
orchid in the bronzed hollow of a hetera’s navel and pouring co- 
gnac into it. 

‘““ Who is the father ? ” the barmaid yelled. 

The gleam of an electric lamp went through the lace to her knee, 
danced excitedly backward across the crystal glasses and the cham- 
pagne coolers ; the usually decent electric light! 

‘* Nobody, ** Euphemia looked with circularly expanded eyes. 
‘** T had him in a dream. ” 


‘“* Bunk, ” Heinrich Lippenknabe cried, “‘ she means birth con- 


trol that didn’t succeed. ”’ 


“ First of all, I had no idea who the father might be. It doesn’t 


matter really. ’’ She looked frightened. 

‘““ Was it Boehm, perhaps ? ’” Bebuquin asked. 

Euphemia screamed perpendicularly: 

‘* That one keeps on coming, he wants to nurse the child, he has 
such a milky skull since he died, and he uses his now useless 
intestine as a zither to which he sings the Pythagorean law 
very touchingly. He said the boy would have to become a real intel- 
lectual. ” ** But didn’t your embryo write a philosophic work and 
make his doctorate in obstetrics ? Isn’t the story entitled: the cut 


(1) Fragment from a novel. 
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The romantic says: Look, I have imagination, and I have rea- 
son, I am queer and sometimes say things that don’t exist, as my 
reason shows you afterward. If I want to be very poetic, I then 
say, I have dreamed this story. But that is my most sublime means, 
it is better to be economical with it. To this come masks and mirror 
as romantic apparatuses. But, ladies and gentlemen, estheticism 
comes in with this. With the romantic you take one step forward 
and two backward. That is a tortuous adhesive plaster. ” 

He poured absinthe on those who had not yet passed out. 

«« Here is the means of the dilettant. ”’ 

Bebuquin threw himself at Euphemia’s nose and embraced her 
passionately at the same time. 

A storm-rain clacked against the great window-panes. 

‘* We need a deluge. 

Up till now we have used reason, in order to make the sense hard, 
in order to reduce, to simplify perception. Reason became impove- 
rished ; reason impoverished God to the point of indifference ; let 
us kill reason ; reason has produced the formless death where there 
is nothing more to be seen. For Dante death was still a pretext for 
splendor, color, wealth and lust. Let us take our senses, let us tear 
them from the quiet of stupid platonic ideas, let us observe the 
moment, which is much more singular than quiet, because it differ- 
entiates and is characteristic, because it has no unity, but divides 
up finally between that which is in front and that which is in back. ” 

The dead Boehm danced gratefully upon Euphemia’s hat and 
sank into the bar; he lay down once more in a strange kind of 
‘cognac which he had always liked. 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
1905-1908. 
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tesque and impossible. With reason we ruined God, the all-embr 
cing idiosyncrasy. re 

What right does reason have to do this ? It rests upon unity. — 

There sits mass. ‘es 

There are so many worlds that have nothing whatever to do with 
each other, as little as green Chartreuse has to do with the visions 
into which it may be recomposed. If a sympathetic contemporary 
busies himself with extraordinary things, they lock him up in the 
madhouse. 

Gentlemen, man is simply not interested in your rational world. 
Why will you not understand at least that your reason is boring ? 

Reason stylises everything, most of the things it sells at a sacri- 
fice for supposedly futile transitions, the other part is canon, the 
valuable, the boring, the democratic, the stable. 

Gentlemen, the intelligence and imagination of people should 
reveal themselves through the fact that they catch the lightning 
streak, you must differentiate. I assure you, J, for instance, live 
only because I suggest myself to myself; in reality I am dead. Of 
course, you know that I let myself be put in a coffin. But I promised 
myself to run around as an advertisement for the unreal, until some 
idiot could experience a miracle with me. Look here ; babies, unreal, 
nothingness, these are terms for your bad eye-sight. Should there 
be a future fulfillment, then it comes from nothingness, the unreal. 
That is the sole guarantee for the future. 

The utilitarian and the rationalist say for the imaginary : decep- 
tion and Maya, for nothingness : vacuum or ether. Those are people 
who want to take everything into their mouths and eat it or else 
cut it up into a moral concept. But nothingness is the indifferent 
premise of all existence. Nothingness is the basis, only you must 
not believe in Robert Meyer, and all of life is after all only a limi- 
tation of nothingness. Existence in forms is a sofa, a bolster, a 
convention which is not obligatory and which is boring. If we are 
free and bold towards life in many forms, if we look on death as 
a prejudice, a lack of imagination, then we go towards the phan- 
tastic, that is indefatigability in all possible forms. 

I admit that reason makes everything comfortable, it concen- : 
trates, but it destroys too much, makes too much ridiculous and 
always the greatest things. We should look at the impossible so 
long until it becomes an easy matter. The miracle is a question of 
training. Euphemia, all of you lack a cult. 
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since Nietzche, as also the psychology of the instincts. Above the hundred 
years since the town sawits first gas lantern, that famous year when Eu- 
rope acquired a continental railway net, overseas steamer trips, telegrams, 
photos, improved microscopes and the means for inducing artificial sleep. 

Verily this town, composed, not of dew and bird song, but rather of the 
unceasing surge of things, how noiselessly and lightly it lies within my 
room. Outside, when the eye is directed to it, what a heaving and weaving 
of countless objects, what chaos, what a wealth of paradox: the antique 
and the experimental side by side, arthletic fields and neuroses, ata- 
visms and ambivalences. Fantastic epic of a passing moment: collecti- 
vism, for even the fruit barges are organised and the booths have share- 
holders ; five proletarians in one bed, but the griffons, in pairs, must be 
like madame’s face, the scents extracted from truffles and the meals com- 
posed of the sap of palm trees, Poetising and thinking: one fifth of the 
elementary school children go hungry to school each morning through 
poverty, but the Dahlem Institute is spending several million marks ona 
boarding house for foreign students of science. The starry heavens : 
rocket motoring to the moon, projectile aviation to the stars, and the last 
horse cab wanders from Wannsee, Berlin, to Fontainebleau, the family 
with the whole caboodle following after in a dog-cart; two waiters hike 
from Brandenburg to Geneva in jacket and white tie, to place a wreath 
on the memorial erected by their union, three Hindus draw neareach other, 
they are cycling round the world — all quite worth mentioning and really 
topical news, but in my room it all becomes noiseless and subdued. 

Of these rooms, three look out upon the street and one upon the back 
yard. A café with music opens into the yard and often I would listen, 
seductive airs. Sometimes when I enter my bedroom at night there is a 
sound of music. I open the window, I put out the light. I would stand and 
breathe in the sound. I would stand there a long time, peering into the 
night, which no longer hid anything from me, save the gloam of my heart, 
a heart growing old : vague air, emotions getting grey, having given one- 
self one is bound, but giving and bonds were things far away. 

The red glow of the city shone into the other rooms. Since I did not see 
Nineveh with its foundation of jasper and ruby, since I did not see Rome 
in the arm of Antonine, I contemplated this, as though it were the legend 
begun in Babylon. A mother town, a womb of distant ages, new thrills by 
means of dance-steps and injections, Things that were found in horal books 
and notes of ancient cloisters and reflected in the speculations and cosmo- 
gonies of the rationalist centuries are now expressed through the contor- 
tions of dancers, in the murmur of their knee joints they reveal the fea- 
tures of whole folk migrations. And that which is unknown to us, I saw 
flowing through their flesh and bone. It tore foundlings from the 
fields, and brought forth community blocks from its bowels, it 
plastered the woodlands with asphalt for the sake of ahumanity that 
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by Gottfried Benn 


I saw how I had passed life’s topmost pinnacle and incomparably bright 
appeared my vision. It was just one more day in the cycle of recurring 
time and I watched its passing, November just begun, rather cool, the 
plumes of autumn upon street and pavement, tossed about luggardly and 
listlessly by the earth. 

Lightsome was the state in which my body swayed. All things surely 
are like this, all things and myself, transparent on the slope of the world. 
A coming and a going, a forward urge and a breakdown, whilst in between 
and untrodden, lies the path of actuality. The beginning beyond cerebral 
thought, the end a myth, a laugh that coils into the air and disappears, 
and we call it today and here. Detached and far away lie the years of 
youth, the features of the stormy urge, the dizziness of the soaring flight. 
Detached and far away lie that thicket and landscape, ‘‘ we’ll go no more 
to the wood, the laurels are all cut away. ” 

The century when antiquity was growing hoary has a strange story to 


relate. The citizens of the Roman Empire had the idea that the rivers were _ 


becoming shallower and the mountains were shrinking; from certain 
spots it was no longer possible to look across the sea and catch a glimpse 
of Etna, and the same thing was said of Parnassus and Olympia, The uni+ 
verse, declared the naturalists, was, as a whole, on the decline. This shrink- 


age I myself have felt most intensely. On all sides one can now see dayanna 


light between the tree trunks, and where once the ear listened fora sound, 
one now hears screams and shouts. I scrutinized the lay of the landandina 


remarkably plastic manner space pass¢d over me with a nearness that was § 


from afar. 


It was like that when I made a Sunday trip into the country, and the ; 


same in the town, too, where my rooms hung suspended above everything. 


Above this decade, today, when the war is over. Above the forty years _ 
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oceans could very soon, geologically speaking, have broken through and 
wiped away all traces of certain races whilst the gigantic downpour of 
ashés from vulcanic eruptions asphyxiated whole animal communities ; 
but it just happens that the annihilation of species and the total disap- 
pearance of organic unities has never been brought about by these geolo- 
gical happenings. That certain species become extinct and are spontan- 
eously replaced by new ones is a fact in the world’s history that most of 
all creates the impression of an organic innate cause. For instance, butter- 
flies and honey-sucking creatures made their appearance simultaneously 
with flowerbearing plants ; certain forms of crayfish and echinodermata 
came into existence simultaneously with certain kinds of coral reefs, 
sharing as it were the same existence and finally disappearing together. 
These things happened without regard to elementary events, without any 
apparent connection with changes in milieu, balking all attempts at expla- 
nation, only fathomable when regarded solely as phenonomena. Form that 
has been overstretched to extinction, a decline, a decrease in number and 
living space on the one hand and a bubbling forth and a state of existence 
on the other, a polarity of the urge to shape into form, an inner tension 
between the form’s features seems to be indicated, and existence itself 
rests in vessels held by the gods, at times more water here, anon more 
land, here a coral and there a molusc ; in a state of rest at the base, rising 
and falling around the form of man who brought forth animals and from 
whom plants were cleft, he himself held captive by the forces still shaping 
creation, the vessel bearers and their aloofness — these things then 
would have also caused the death of the wastrel who died, andin these 
vast associations we see each category descending into its early grave. 
Provoked by trifles, processes of thought evoked by purely personal 
motives, the event caused me to get a clearer vision of this man, this lord 
riding high upon the peaks of his own time, the leader of further layers of 
humanity, this engenderer of the positive idea, this causal-genetic thinker. 
I saw him standing before me with his instruments, the ear funnel, the 
pincette, free of germs and nickled, with a distant background composed 
of the Moorish epoch, the age of the quarry stone cutter, the galenic gloom, 
the mysticism of the mandrake. I saw his clinic, spick and span, quite dif- 
ferent from the herb garden and distillery of the medieval urine observer. 
His sonorous and voluminous organ enveloped me, I felt its suggestive 
and hypnotic charm and it completely drove away the memory of those 
utterances and songs of the Welsh, of whom I had read ; the cimbric pries- 
'tesses, dressed in garments of white linen, girt with a bronze belt as they 
went about their so-called art of healing. Only when I thought how long 
_ humanity has preserved itself, despite that, until recently, midwifery was 
carried on secretly, despite plagues and epidemics, disease, germs and 
_ bacteria, which our representative has begun to combat effectively only 
in comparatively recent times, then I called to mind that remarkable hy- 
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carries on the breeding process. A human mass that has more than double 
its live weight during the last century, having increased annually by twelve 
million individuals and in less than one hundred years will cry for a hun- — 
dred per cent dacapo. Therefore gigantic centres, overpopulation. Bréad 
dearer than child flesh, melons in the outwash, potatoes in the flower- 
beds — this is what the world is coming to, far beyond me, far beyond 
my time, far beyond my spatial existence, far beyond this hour too, in 
which I stand, this November night with its red smudges there and its 
silence here. 

After years of struggle for understanding ultimate things, I had rea- 
lised that there are no ultimate things. In this I was helped not a little by 
coming in contact with an elderly man at a social gathering who intro- 
duced himself to me as hailing from the same parts. He was an ear spe- 
cialist, with his own clinic, was on the medical staff of the Bavarian army, 
as he informed me in his first sentence, and then went on to speak of 
mutual acquaintances. A few young fellows, who used to come often to 
his father’s house, good-for nothings, lazy chaps, scribblers, drinkers — 
all of them long since disappeared from the face of the earth. One of them 
he had met a few years back and wanted to help him to get on the staff 
of a newspaper, but the fellow did not keep the appointment. Several 
days later he turned up completely inebriated and, as the doctor expres- 
sed it, had to be shown out of the house, whereupon after a few weeks 
came word that he had been carried off in a dilirium. Thus my ear-specia- 
list friend resuscitated the past and was, in fact, as regards mode of living, 
dress, and amount of work accomplished, superior to the dead man; he 
made a bigger noise, owned a clinic, occupied a high military position ; 
indeed, he put the other completely in the shade, but can one assert that 
because of these things, the friend of his youth had died without having 
achieved anything, without his own symbols, died in futility, without 
life’s monstrous grimace showing through, its immeasurable frenzy and 
urge, its indifference to individual fate, its slow decomposition of the 
flesh; this rhythm must have caught him too, and after undoubtedly angel- 
pure early years dragged him into the depths. But did this other man 
swing a greater circle, did his passing through an ear clinic bring him 
nearer to the secret of life ? The questions left me irresolute, the power to 
affirm failed me. Life in all its fullness had after all so battened on the 
deceased that the tokens of his work, judged according to the standards 
of the military staff doctor, were, necessarily, of a lower order. In any case, 
I was unable to say straightaway what kind of tokens these really were. 

I got hold of the idea that it was the unity of life that I was called upon 
to defend against attack. Life seeks its own preservation but also desires 
its own annihilation, and it was the workings of this chtonian force that 
I came to see so clearly. When my thoughts turned to the animal world, 
the genera and the birth and death of the various species, I grasped that 
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the town. Answer : “‘ New Salem has no prominent citizens because they 
are all prominent citizens, ’’ and ‘there they stood in all their glory: sincere- 
ly confessing their adherence to ‘the principle of equality from ice cream 
to ‘trouser cut. 

Standard idols, patterns in drilled dances, staple goods, cults carried 
on beneath search-lights, holy communion with jazz, Gethsemane as a 
record of ecstasy. Christ as a successful business man, society lion, ad- 
vertising genius and founder of modern business who, at the marriage 
of Canaan, understood how ‘to save the situation with a Jordan throat- 
scraper ; the born manager who, at a time when new religions were not 
®oing ‘the rounds, knew how to get the wealthy Nicodemus to come to 
lunch. For dollars are of divine origin and the possession of property is 
ethically positive ; therefore Bible lessons to keep prices up, the pentateuch 
in opposition to the realtors. The keepsmilingprophet of the new world and 
the.dyemetaphysician ‘of the old world shake hands across the Atlantic like 
code :cables about oil shares and the Petroleum exegesis. Knockout mitro- 
pa — the new type: his bright colours spot the earth: Manhattan Sus- 
pension Bridge to Fort Lee, which will be finished m 1932, 1067 meters 
long, suspended from four cables each 914 meters thick, a record thick- 
ness, the cables of Brooklyn Bridge built in 1888 are only 400 meters. Dif- 
ference 514! Thickness. With flight and fire he compresses the zenith, he 
‘overcomes time and space, strange time, strange space, driving-belt 

categories, piece-work conceptions, he improves time and space, the 
primal visions ! 
- This my century ! Were it my century — ah, it was the eons; it was 

history, the horde, Aurignac, growth in darkness, the creative night’s 
lack of restraint. Once the green growth of the anthracite forests, once 
the vertebrates trailing the oceans for new conquests before the existence 
of time, once this race, from the glacial borders of Asia, with memory 
veiled as it recedes, restless and shortening even the periods of the earth. 

Some hidden mass was lying there, and something began to urge it 
to realisation of a compulsion. Primeval impulses ! The strongholds of di- 
juvial industry in France and Austria, quite close ‘to the modern : Creuzot 
and ‘the Skoda Works — superb accomplishments ! the laurel leaf tips of 
Solutrian civilization — the acme of technical sculpturing ! In the warm 
heart of the intermediary ice age, the beauty of Willendorf, primary style 
impulse, constructivistic autochtons. Besides the remains.of 900 mam- 
moths, 25,000 artefacts have been ‘discovered in the loess deposits of 
Central Europe. When magdalenian man gave up stone carving and took 

to working on bone, the dawn of a new era was seen, the silver streak 
was the quartarian hunter with his harpoon made -of horn, 
Excitement and displacement. Today it is technology, yesterday it was 
the machine. The first pirogue sociologically more effective than subma- 
Tine ‘and airplane; the first arrow deadlier than phosgene. Plumbing 
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pothesis advanced by the latest American race investigators who wo 
have us believe that for most humans the moment of death is predet 
mined by heredity, indeed for eighty percent of humanity illness has no — 
effect on the length of life, but that the hereditary factor is also the most _ 
important determinant in this feature of our individual destiny. And if 
1 found further confirmation of this hypothesis in certain statistics deal- — 
ing with abnormalities, established for the first third of the 19th century, — 
or in other words, for a period prior to the victorious advance of modern _ 
biology, and giving the ideal length of life according to modern science, — 
like the mortality figure (this standard figure, taken every five years dur- — 
ing a century and covering 276 districts in England, for instance, which I 4 
had studied), it might very well happen that when; in such moments, I ~ 
considered the ear specialist and his pincette, and in general, the relation a 
between disease and humanity, I could not prevent the rune-covered : 
wands of the magicians, and the victims immolated on their sacred altars, s 
from piercing through my thoughts. 
In any case, he was there before me in all his bulk : the biologist, the — 
cotyledonic marxist, the aniline exporter, the villa-buying scientist who — 
emerged like a lamb and spoke like a dragon. The age of Bacon, the 4 
manhood of thought, the caste iron century, which created not Gods with — 
its hatchet but devils with its ore: four hundred million individuals _ 
perched upon a tiny continent, 25 races, 30 languages, 75 dialects, 
international and intranational frictions as though each were seeking to — 
exterminate the other, here a wage struggle to get an extra penny, therea 4 
golf tournament of the Carlton Club in flower-flooded Cannes, princes — 
in the gutter, tramps as dictators, orgy of vertical trusts, fever of profit- — 
making : the limited resources of the earth being economically exploited, — 
which means advanced in price. o 
The dissolution of the classical system from the Ural Moutains to Gi- 4 
braltar. SUPER CAPITALISM : earthquake in southern Europe, a great 
time for the builders and decorators ; iron and steel merchants first bles- ~ 
sing Mount Athos, then merrily through the Mariza Valley ! Before people 7 
we deplore our loss, once their backs are turned we deplore the profit on A 
the black borders of our mourning : in an editorial we read about the fra- S 
gility of the world, in the business columns about geology andin the © 
economic news about the happy way the earth is turning. SOCIALISM : 3 
organized food delivery, physical immortality, healthy endurance ; —~ 
and the Hesperides dream of the union sick fund. ee 
And over there the great country with the myth from Philadelphi 
about the man whose skull was smashed with a piece of lead piping becau 
he wore a strawhat on May 14th. Saint Aloysius of Pennsylvania, : 
virgin martyr, who wanted to wear a strawhat out of season. Who has the — 
biggest banking account at thirty — Dempsey or Hoelderlin ? — *‘ Where 
are the prominent citizens of New Salem,” asked Lincoln upon ente 
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ght breathed heavily, playfully it gathered its breaths and scattered 
th m. It gave itself, it flowed, it held itself back ; the gods, too, were silent, 
laurels Daphne trembled, on Amphitrites’ ocean the Hermen slumber- 


- “Ine reigning over all : coma and dream, That hich we knew not stir- 
d the logs: fire of the hearth, green coffins, chairs of old men shifted 

about. Primeval wanderings, twilight and poppies, the slant downwards, 
1e Murmur of distant waters. — 


Translated from the German manuscript 
by MaLcotm CAMPBELL. 
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but life wanted, as to go under. — cae tee iets sound, 


- transition 
conveniences known to the ancients, as were also lifts, pulleys, wate! 
air machines, automats, monomania in tunnels, gongs, lightning conc 
tors, aqueduct-termites with space neuroses, 
Mass impulses. Brain bubbles in the outwash, seed leaves into flo é 
beds, embryonic formations in the onset of distances. Inheritors j 
extravagance and orgies, astral the conflagration, transocean the disint 
gration. Crises, cross currents, third century: Baal with lightning an 
scourge of the Roman god, phrygian hoods on the Tiber, Aphrodite o 
Lebanon —realities made even, floods in transition. ! 
Primeval urges of ageless masses in the sound of the seas and the col- 
lapse of light. Life desires its owa preservation but life also wants to go 
under, urge and denial — night games. Lost is the individual, the ego has. 


convinced ; ah, the task: phantom for those that are reduced : dimension : 
a sight for the loafers, rattling in the throat for gold teeth ; passing on 
science, commonplace methods, to veil facts, religion, invective-dithy- 
rambics of youth, down, down ! s 
I saw the ego, the look in its eyes, I stretched its pupils, looked into them 
deeply, the gaze from such eyes : almost without expression rather sen- 
sing, sensing danger, a primeval danger. Out of catastrophies that wer 
latent, catastrophies that were bornb efore the first word, gruesome mem 
ories of sex, something mongrel-like, animal form, sphinx-in-the-bag 0 
the primeval face. I recalled the statements of certain deeply expe 
ienced men that it is wrong to tell all they know. I thought of the amazin 
principles that one should give up seeking for the last word, whose ech 
were it spoken, would shake heaven and earth. I took up the scent 
masks, I rattled among runes, I entered into demons, sleep-tired a 
brutal, with the instincts of myth, in anteverbal impulsive threatening 
of prehistoric neurones, I began to perceive, I received my vision : monis! 
in rhythm, masses in orgies, force and displacement, ananke of the ego. 
Incomparably bright appeared my vision, as I saw howlife ina way ha 
been overcome. Therefore the fleet of a thousand ships, I asked with th 
dead language of later Rome, in the underworld in face of the obser 
the legs of famous shadows became pale, the chin of Narcissus and 
pelvis of Helena, on that account the fleet of a thousand ships, the de 
of countless beings, the destruction of cities. On that account the hero 
the founders, the sons of the gods, Tuisko and Mannus, and the so 
which were sung to them. Nothing remains of any of them but the outl 
and a breath. Life was a dead and unknown law: man, today as ev 
can do naught but accept his own without tears. Once the green grov 
of anthracite forests, once the vertebrates trailing the oceans for new 
quests before the existence of time — once again came all things, : 
Once again and this hour of the night. I stood and listened, for a 0 
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Ernst Robert Curtius 


the explanation for the genesis of the association. ‘* knife — Roman his- 
torye | 
Such pxocesses of consciousness in Ulysses are simply noted down,, 
taken down in short-hand, whereas in the Portrait of the Artist as a. Young, 
Man they are still explained. Example : Stephen is talking, about philos- 
ophy with a priest, who meanwhile is making a fire with candle butts.. 


— For my purpose [ can work on at present by the light of one or two ideas of Aris- 
totle and Aquinas. — 

— I see. I quite see your pomt. — 

— ¥ need them only for my own use and guidance until I have done something for 
myself by their light. If the lamp smokes or smells I shall try to trim it. If it does not 
give light enough f shall sell it and buy another. — 

— Epictetus.also had a lamp— said the dean— which was sold for a fancy price after 
his: death. It was: the lamp: he wrote his philosophical dissertations by.. You know Epic- 
tetus 2 

— An old gentleman — said Stephen coarsely — who said that the soul is very like 
a bucketful of water. — 

He tells us in his: homely way — the dean went on — that he put an iron lamp before 
a statue of one of the gods and that a thief stole the lamp. What didi the philosopher 
dor? He reflected that. it was in the character of a thief to:steal and determined to buy 
an earthen lamp next day instead of an iron lamp. — 

— A smell of molten tallow came up from the dean’s candle butts and fused itself 
in Stephen’s: consciousness with: the jingle of the words, bucket and lamp, Tamp and 
bucket. The priest’s voice, too, had a hard jingling tone. Stephen’s mind halted. by in- 
stinct, checked by the strange tone and the imagery and by the priest’s face which seemed 
like an unlit lamp or a reflector hung in a false focus.. 


Here there forms the following chain of associations: light-lamp- 
Epictetus-bucket. And those associations: fuse themselves. simultaneously 
with Stephen’s apperceptions (smell of tallow — timbre of the voice — 
facial expression of the priest).. 

When two or more things have once beenassociated,,one can be put for 
the other in the course of the stream of consciousness. — Stephen. sees two 
women on the beach. In one of them he recognizes Mrs. Florence: Mac- 
Cabe, the midwife. ‘‘ One of her sisterhood lugged me squealing into life. 
Creation from nothing. What has she in her bag ? A misbirth with a trail- 
ing navelcord, hushed in ruddy wool. The cords of all link back, strand- 
entwining cable of all flesh. That is why mystic monks, Will you be. as 
Gods ? Gaze in your omphalos.,’’ We have thus : navelcord — navel con- 
templation — racial series — first beginning — creation out of nothing. 
Thence Stephen’s meditation proceeds to Eve, our first.mother (1). 

Then: ‘ Naked Eve. She had no navel. Gaze. Belly without blemish, 
bulging big, a buckle of taut vellum, no, whiteheaped corn, orient and 
immortal standing from everlasting to everlasting. Womb of sin.” (P. 38). 


(1) Compare P. 373/4, ** Our grandam, which we are linked up with: by successive 
anastomosis of navelcords. ”’ : 
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TECHNIQUE 

AND THEMATIC : 
DEVELOPMENT 

OF JAMES JOYCE” — 


by Ernst Robert Curtius 


Joyce wants to present an integral reproduction of human experience 
(external and inner experience). He reproduces the stream of conscious- 
ness, without filtrating it logically or ethically. J 

Here association in its various forms plays a principal role. For the most” 
part Joyce omits to explain the genesis of an association. This is one of the” 
reasons for the difficult comprehensibility of his work. Let us take a signi- 
ficant example. After midnight Bloom and Stephen stop in a cabman’s” 
shelter. A knife is lying ot the table. Stephen begs Bloom to take it away : 
«, oblige me by taking away that knife. I can’t look at the point of it. 
It reminds me of history. — Mr. Bloom promptly did as suggested and 
removed the incriminated article, a blunt, hornhandled ordinary knife 
with nothing particularly Roman or antique about it to the lay eye, ob- 
serving that the point was the least conspicuous point about it. ” This 
may be found on page 590 of Ulysses. (2) Like Bloom, the reader will not 
be able to understand, how the knife could remind Stephen of Roman his- 
tory. Nor does the author solve this question. a 

But if we read Ulysses over again, we find the key on page 25. Stephen is 
holding class. Pyrrhus. His death. ‘‘ Had Pyrrhus not fallen by a belda: 
hand in Argos or Julius Caesar not been knifed to death. ” Here we hav 


- 


(1) From the Neue Schweizer Rundschau, Zurich, January 1929. 
(2) All the page numbers are taken from the most recent edition of Ulysses. 
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seachange this, brown eyes saltblue. Seadeath, mildest of all deaths known 
to man. Old Father Ocean. ”’ (P. 49, 50) 

Stephen is not a hero, could not rescue anybody from drowning : “ You 
saved me from drowning. I’m not a hero however. ”’ (P. 4) He is unable to 
rescue anybody. He was unable to save his mother from death: “ A 
drowning man. His human eyes scream to me out of horror of his death. 
I... with him together down... I could not save her. Waters : bitter death : 
lost. ” (P. 45). 

Stephen meets his sister. At home there is bitter distress. He is unable 
to help. ‘* She is drowning. Agenbite. Save her. Agenbite. All against us. 
She will drown me with her, eyes and hair. Lank evils of green death. — 
We. — Agenbite of inwit. — Misery ! Misery ! ’’ (P. 233). 

These examples might illustrate how a motif, offered conjointly with 
the reality of external events and mirrored in poetic form (Milton, Shake- 
Speare) is enlarged in the case of Stephen to a symbol of his problems of 
life: death, misery, sorrow, repentance. For in the last quotation the 
seadeath-theme is fused with that of repentance : Agenbite of inwit. 

Repentance, or rather the torture of conscience, the bite (re-mords, 
agenbite) of conscience, (inwit) is indeed one of the factors which dominate 
Stephen’s inner life. And Stephen-Joyce calls it by the name of the Chau- 
cerian work of devotion written by Dan Michel of Northgate : A gainbite of 
Inwit, Like a musical motif this name emerges again and again, weighty 
with importance, in Ulysses. (P. 16, 17, 28, 181, 198, 233). 

We see then, that the associative thought formation of Stephen, the 

pupil of the Jesuits, shows a continual tendency to philosophical-theologi- 
cal speculation (metaphysical inquisition. P. 397). Joyce delineates his 
characters by presenting the individually differentiated kinds of associa- 
tion processes. 

With Bloom consciousness takes an entirely different road than with 
Stephen. Bloom is an advertising canvasser. His ideal is ‘* improvement 
all round ” (P. 598) ; improvement of the world through reason and ami- 
cable agreements. No force ! No revolutions ! Tolerance and comfort to be 
spread abroad. Everybody ought to have a comfortable, moderate income, 
about 300 pounds per annum (P. 599). Bloom is a friend of life, of women, 
of music — everything, of course, in his own way: utilitarian, sensual, 
_philistine. — His associations are analogous. Advertisements of merchan- 
dise pursue him. On page 72 he reads in the newspaper : 


What is home without 
Plumtree’s Potted Meat ? 
Incomplete. 

With it an abode of bliss. 


This returns, in disconnected word tatters, all day long (P. 147, 163, 
424, 628, 636). 
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The image of naked Eve evokes the association of a white heap of cor 
Thus we find the explanation of the stenogram of consciousness a hund 
and fifty pages further on: ‘‘ Eve. Naked wheatbellied sin ” (Page 1 
and again: ‘ Orient and immortal wheat standing from everlasting 
Segue ”” (Page 232). There results a relation : navel — body — (sin 
wheat. 

From this — superficially senseless — enchainment of associations ther 
follows automatically a symbolism full of meaning. ‘‘ Navel ’”? — mean 
as we saw, self-contemplation. In Greek it is omphalos. The island o 
Delos was called buqadoc SaAdeons. Ireland is an island. Let us hellenise i 
Mulligan proposes (P. 7). — Through the combination of those associa 
tions we understand Stephen’s meditation : “To ourselves (2) ... new pa- 
ganism... omphalos ” ; and Mulligan’s sentence: “ Billy Pitt had them 
built, when the French were on the sea. But ours is the omphalos, ” (P. 17). 
— A humorous bifurcation from the same association-complex is Mulli- 
gan’s proposal “ to set up a national fertilising farm to be named Ompha- 
los’ (Page 383). : 

But further on ; Navel of the sea — birth — the sea as a mother — th 
wine-colored sea — blood —. “ Isn’t the sea what Algy (3) calls it: 
great sweet mother ?... Epi oinopa ponton (P. 5) ’ And Stephen ‘“ Tide 
myriadislanded, within her, blood not mine, oinopa ponton, a winedar. 
sea. 

The sea — primal element, life-gripping and death-bringing — laves th 
_ symphony of experience in Ulysses. As in T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land there — 

goes through Joyce’s work the motif of the drowned man. Realiter : Mul- 
ligan rescued a man from drowning through artificial breathing. (P. 4 an 
576). A sailor tells about another who was not saved: ‘‘ There’s five 
fathoms out there. It’ll be swept up that way when the tide comes in — 
about one. It’s nine days today. ” (P. 21) — The Motif is then taken upi 
literary reflection: Stephen studies Milton’s Lycidas with his pupils 

(P. 26) : ‘ : 


ME 


For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not, dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 


In Stephen’s meditation on the shore both are intermingled: ‘Fi 
fathoms out there, Full fathom five thy father lies (4). At one he sa 
Found drowned... A Corpse rising saltwhite from the undertow... There 
he is. Hook it quick. Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor... A 


(1) Taken from the Song of Solomon 7; 2: Venter tuus sicut acervus tritici vallat 
litvis. 

(2) ** To ourselves ’’: Motto of the Sinn Fein movement. 

(3) Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

(4) Shakespeare, The Z'empest (Ariel’s Song). 
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reader has followed, he will now be able to understand the following: pas- 
sage which reproduces Bloom’s meditations after a moment of erotic 
excitement (the object being not Mrs. Bloom, but a flapper, Gertie Mac- 
dowell) : «* O sweetie all your little girlwhite up I saw dirty bracegirdle 
made me do love sticky we two naughty Grace darling she him half past 
the bed met him pike hoses frillies for Raoul to perfume your wife black 
hair heave under embon senorita young eyes Mulvey plumb years dreams 
return tail end Agendath swoony lovey showed me her next yearin draw- 
ers return next in her next her next ”’ (P. 364), 

This passage is a good example of the fusion of various series of associa- 
tions ; and also the difficulties of Joyce’s text. But those difficulties can be 
solved. The reader must be patient, read the book carefully, until he 
knows all the psychological key-words. This is not very easy considering 
the.bulk of Ulysses. But only those will do justice to the art of Joyce who 
analyze the complexity of the almost incalculable number of motifs in this 
work. Ulysses is an intellectual puzzle. At first we see only a chaos of 
irregularly shaped construction stones. But if the reader is patient, he will 
suceeed in putting them together so that they make a magnificent picture. 
And he will be astonished again and again at the wellnigh infinite multi- 
plicity of the relations and possible combinations. 

I have so far spoken only of the reproduction of the stream of conscious- 
ness. But Just as with the associations, it is also necessary to grasp the 
events and characters through a synoptic process. 

In the beginning of the book Bloom looks at. his truck garden. Ought to 
manure and plant it over. Grow peas in that corner there, lettuce. Always 
have fresh. greens then. “ Still gardens have their drawbacks. That. bee 
bluebottle here Whitmonday ” (P. 66), At first we understand. nothing. 
But on page 155 Bloom thinks of the young medical student Dixon: 
“Who dressed that sting for me in the Mater (1) and now he’s in Holles 
street where Mrs. Purefoy ’’. And four hundred pages later we learn that 
Bloom was stung by a bee on May 23, 1904 (Whitmonday) in the left in- 
fracostal region below the diaphragm (663). So those are the disadvantages 
of a garden. But that is not:all. The same bee sting is: parodied once more 
im the style of the comic epos : ‘‘ And the traveller Leopold was couth to 
him (Dixon) sithen it had happed that they had had ado each witly other 
ini the house of misericord where his learning knight lay by cause the tra- 
veller Leopold came there to be healed for he was sore wounded in his 
breast by a spear wherewith a horrible and dreadful dragon was smitten 
him for which he did do make a salve of volatile salt.and chrism as much 
as he: might. suffice ’’. (P.. 369). The theme appears again in a dialogue 
fragment in which medical terms and the affected infantile: speech of 
adults are fused with comical effect: “ Got a pectoral trauma, eh, Dix. ? 


(1): Maternity Hospital. 
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Still more material for reflection is given him by the announcement.ofa 
model farm in Palestine. Agendath Netaim. Berlin. agency : Bleibtreu- 
strasse 34, He finds the prospectus at the. pork butcher’s (P. 57), neads it 
carefully, (P. 58), later on recalls again the name of the firm (Agenda what. 
is it ?) (P. 66).etc. (compare 160, 166, 175, 268, 364, 394, 440,, 659,. 670).. 

He is haunted, by sensual-sentimental melodies. The musical comedy 
Rose of Castile. Roses, language of flowers, women: my wife, Mrs. Marion 
Tweedy Bloom, was born in Spain; last rose of summer, last. Rose: of 
Castile... and thus the banal motif continues (129, 245, 246, 253,274, 276, 
278, 405, 432, 463). 

Women. Their scent-perfume. The postscript in Martha Clifford’s let 
ter: “What kind of perfume does your wife use ? ” (75, 76, 81,, 119, 152, 
263,, 264). 

Eroticism in music. In cosmetics. In literature. In a second-hand book- 
shop.Bloom asks to see some pornographic books. The Sweets of Sin — that 
must be good. And he reads a few sentences where there is a mention of 
“ opulent. curves... queenly shoulders and heaving embonpoint ” (226),, 
expensive underclothes and at last of a certain Raoul who enjoys. all this. — 
Traces of this reading emerge again in his stream of consciousness later 
on..: ‘ Hands felt for the opulent ’’ (263 and 356) ‘felt for the curves ”’ 
(P..352 ; cf. 364, 607). Bloom acquires this promising work far his wife. 

She had just finished her last novel, this morning, Ruby : the Pride of the 
Ring. One word in it she had not understood :. metempsychosis.. She had 
pronounced it met him pike hoses. But he had explained it to her. Migya- 
tion of the souls. The Greeks believed that men could:be changed intg trees. 
or animals. ‘‘ What they called nymphs, for example ” (P. 62, 62). 

This little event of a philologic-feminine character continues in Mr. 
Bloom’s consciousness. *‘ Met him pikehoses she called it till I tald her 
about the transmigration. O rocks!’ At noon he meets a young man who 
is blind.and helps him cross the street.. Poor fellow !. Terrible. Life a dream 
for him. Where is the justice being born that way. Or maybe it’s justice. 
after all ? And are we punished in this life for the sins of a former life 2 
“‘ Karma they call that transmigration for sins.you did in‘a past life. the 
reincarnation met him pikehoses.. Dear, dear, dear ” (P.. 174; compare. 
258, 273, 276, 360; 389, 394, 447, 607; 639). Finally Mrs. Bloom at night,, 
brooding and thinking about her husband.:, “ that word met something, 
with hoses in it and. he came out with some jawbreakers. about. the incar- 
nation he never can explain a thing simply ” (P. 705). 

Mrs. Bloom’s psychic structure is simple and massive : only sex exists 
for her. In her nocturnal meditations she reviews the entire chain of her 
adventures, The first time ? Yes, that was in Gibraltar that time (they 


called her Senorita). With that handsome Lieutenant Mulvey. My hus- = 


band knows it, he knows most of them ; but not all of them.,— 
I have unloosened a few threads from the motley web of Ulligsses:. i the: 
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following prayer occurs : “‘ Potato Preservative against Plague and Pesti- 


- lence, pray for us. ’’ (P. 470). — That Bloom really needs the potato talis- 


man we only realize on page 496, when he says : ‘‘ I have felt this instant a 
twinge of sciatica in my left glutear muscle. It runs in our family. ’» — 
Finally Bloom asks Zoe to give him back the potato (“a relic of poor mam- 
ma ’’), which leads to a humorous episode. (P. 518). 

The theme of the bee sting, and that of the potato, are excellent contri- 
butions to the characterisation of Bloom. Medicine, hygiene, cosmetics 
are his main points of interest. For that reason the bath and the purchase 
of soap play a large part in the course of his day. He worries a great deal 
about his health (‘if his nose bleeds you’d think it was O tragic’) (P. 690). 

He has acquired a comprehensive knowledge of pupular medicine (“ he 
knows a lot of mixed up things especially about the body and the insides ”’) 
(P. 695), is therefore given the nick-name of ‘‘ Mister Knowall ” by his 
acquaintances (P. 302), is introduced in a parodical passage as “‘ Professor 
Luitpold Blumenduft ’’ (P. 292), knows how to write prescriptions (P. 461) 
and has distributed among other useful books, Expel That Pain, a health 
advisor (P. 488). The ‘‘ new nine Muses ” of this modern Jewish Hellene 
are: Commerce, Operatic Music, Amor, Publicity, Manufacture, Liberty 
of Speech, Plural Voting, Gastronomy, Private Hygiene, Seaside Concert 
Entertainments, Painless Obstetrics and Astronomy for the People (P.463). 

The Muse of ‘‘ Painless Obstetrics ”’ is characteristic of Bloom because 
two of his main interests are merged in this ideal figure: the promotion 
of a human condition in which pain, poverty, war, sickness, race prejudice, 
and intolerance are to be eliminated, in other words, the new Jerusalem 
(«the new Bloomusalem in the Nova Hibernia of the future’’) (P. 457) ;— 
and his interest in the mysteries of procreation and birth. 

We have found already in the analysis of the omphalos complex that 
birth is a central theme in Ulysses. This is true of Stephen as well as Bloom, 
A whole chapter (fourteenth) takes place in a maternity hospital and 
provides occasion for exhaustive conversations about “ the gravest pro- 
blems of obstetrics and forensic medicine ” (P. 391). Procreation and 
fructification are dealt with medicinally and legally, but also medi-cyni- 
cally and theologically. Per deam Partulam et Pertundam (P. 403) 

We might call the birth-theme the geometric point at which all the 
ground motives of Ulysses, nay, of Joyce’s entire intellectual world, in- 
tersect. 

The complex of the father-son problem proceeds from this point. But 
also the problem of sexual polarity — the relation between the male and 


female principle — is in many ways connected with it. 


This second theme appears in Bloom’s consciousness only when he sees 
a theatre announcement, in the morning. ‘‘ Leah tonight : Mrs. Bandman 


_ Palmer. Like to see her in that again. Hamlet she played last night. Male 


impersonator. Perhaps he was a woman ”’ (P. 73). Hamlet played by a 
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Pos fact. Got bet be a boomblebee whenever he wus settin sleepin in hes 
bit garden ’’ (P. 404). : 7 
Finally the motif is included in the apocalyptic Sabbath in the 15th 
chapter. Among the grotesque-spectral apparitions of this nightmare we 
find a ‘‘ Brother Buzz’. The word ‘‘buzz’”’ occurs soon after in a speech 
of Virag and evokes at once a memory in Bloom: ‘‘ Bee or bluebottle 
too other day butting shadow on wall dazed self then me wandered dazed 
down shirt good job I... ”’ (P. 484). Virag’s answer, analogously with the 
atmosphere of the chapter, turns the incident into something comically 

sarcastic. 

Thus a fragment of trivial experience is treated as though it were a 
musical theme and presented in a series of variations. This is one of the 
techniques which Joyce has taken over from musical composition, The 
analogy, of course, is only partially true. The literary variation has, in 
contradistinction to the musical one, the particularity that the theme 
seems incomprehensible when it appears for the first time, and develops 
its importance in the course of the variations. 

This may be observed with a nicety by considering the ‘‘ potatotheme. ” 
It appears in the beginning of the book, when Bloom starts to leave 
the house. ‘‘ On the doorstep he felt in his hip pocket for the latchkey. 
Not there. In the trousers I left off must get it. Potato I have. Creaky 
wardrobe. No use disturbing her. ’”’ Thus we have : he has not the latchkey 
with him. It is still in the other suit. But if he opens the creaky wardrobe, 
it will disturb Mrs. Bloom, who is not yet awake. Everything clear — 
except ‘“ Potato I have. ’’ This is on page 55. Later on in the day Bloom 
looks for something in his pockets. ‘‘ Try all pockets. Handker. Freeman. 
Where did I ? Ah, yes, Trousers. Purse. Potato. Where did I ?.” (P. 175). 
If we combine both passagers, we have : Bloom is carrying a potato in his 
hip-pocket. What for ? We find the answer on page 404. The whole page 


consists only of the detached fragments of speech of a large gathering. They 


are placed side by side without any attempt to differentiate between the 
speakers. From the confusion of voices we seize the following fragment : 
** Spud again the rheumatiz ? All poppycock, you’ll scuse me saying, ”’ 
— Meaning : one of the speakers believes that potatoes ward off rheuma- 
tism, which his partner denounces as nonsense. Now we know why Bloom 
carries the potato around with him, and in his hip-pocket at that, — In 
chapter 15 he is visited by the ghost of his mother. She is horrified at the 
state she finds him in, looks for her perfume bottle, digs into the pocket 
of her striped slate-colored petticoat : “‘ A phial, an Agnus Dei, a shrivel- 
led potato and a celluloid doll fall out. ”’ (P. 417) Bloom, therefore, inherit- 
ed his faith in the remedial qualities of the potato from his mother. — 
In the brothel Bloom comes to grips with Zoe Higgins and the potato plays 
a comical as well as an indecent role (P. 450). — Further on : the “ daugh- - 
ters of Erin ’’, on their knees, are repeating a parodied litany in which the 
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His problem, therefore, is to become one with his father : “ the son striy- 


ing to be atoned with the Father” (P. 18). Thus he meditates about the 
dogma of consubstantiality of father and son (P. 38, 189), and occupies 
himself with the heresies of Arius (P. 38, 491) and Sabellius (P. 199). 
Proceeding from these problems he also interprets Halmet: the king’s 
ghost is Shakespeare himself, and Prince Hamlet is the embodiment of 


Shakespeare’s son Hamnet who died at the age of eleven. 


Finally Stephen finds himself in the situation of the Prodigal Son: “* Fill- 
ing my belly with husks of swine. Too much of this. I will arise and go to 
my ” (P.486) = “I will arise and go to my Father and will say unto Him : 
Father I have sinned against Heaven and before Thee ”. Here the motive 
of sonhood is fused with that of repentance. 

The son is logos, the word. If Bloom stands entirely on the side ‘of life, 
presents the instinct, circles around woman — Stephen is the man of the 
spirit, who destroys life, but conquers it at the same time : “‘ In woman’s 
womb word is made flesh but in the spirit of the maker all flesh that passes 
becomes ‘the word that shall not pass away. This is the postcreation ”’ 
(P. 373). 

The icy coolness of the pure spirit surrounds Stephen like an impene- 
trable aura. His thinking transcends earth-bound reality in every direction. 
He would like to shake off history like a nightmare (P. 34). He broods over 
the metaphysics of the possible which did not become real (P. 26, 26, 186, 
372, 402). He meditates about the collapse of time and space (P. 24, 542), 
and about the mutual relations of these two systems of order (P. 37, 209). 

The relativation of all organized orders is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive intellectual perspective in which we might consider J oyce’s work. 
Relativity of time and space, of the actual and the potential, personality, 
sexuality, life and death. It is only from out of this ideology that Joyce 
could compose the Walpurgis night of the 15th chapter, in which inorganic 
things speak, in which there appear dead men or absent persons, in which 
animal and human forms, male and female figures are metamorphosed. 
But also the symbolism and the parodies, in fact really the entire compo- 
sition of Ulysses, rests upon an esthetic relativism. 

In order to illustrate this, I should like to analyze the technique of two 
chapters in Ulysses. 


The eleventh chapter of Ulysses (pp. 245-279) shows a characteristic 
technique which Joyce has applied only. here. The place of action is the 
Ormond Restaurant in Dublin, The two waitresses, Miss Douce (color of 
hair : gold) and Miss Kennedy (color of hair: bronze), both in blouses of 
black satin, look out of the window and see the viceroy of Ireland ride 
by with his wife and his suite. — The boots brings them their tea, and. 
make§ some insolent remark, which is denounced as “‘ impertinent. © 
Growling, he repeats this word. — Simon Dedalus enters, picks a splinter 
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woman. Perhaps he was a woman ? Bloom asks himself that question, 
probably without suspecting that a commentator of Shakespeare stated 
the same hypothesis, a fact we learn on Page 190. Thus we are introduced 
to the androgynous motive. The polarity of man and woman is perhaps 
not:an absolute one ? Can a man be a woman at the same time ? The lit- 
erary motive of male pregancy appears. Stephen: “ Boccaccio’s Calan- 
drino was'the first and last man who felt himself with child ” (P. 199). It is 
not possible within nature, but “in the economy of heaven, foretold by 
Hamlet, there are no more marriages, glorified man, an androgynous angel, 
being a wife unto himself ”’ (P. 205). Cynical Mulligan picks up these words 
of Stephen’s and outlines the plan of a satirical comedy Everyman His 
Own Wife (P. 208), but is later on made fun of by the medical student, 
Dixon, because of his corpulence. Dixon asks him if that means “an ovo- 
blastic gestation in the prostatic utricle or male womb ” (P. 384). 

In the grotesque scene of Chapter 15 Bloom is then introduced as “a 
finished example of the new womanly man ” (P. 465). He cries “O, Iso 
want to bea mother ” (P. 466) and bears, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Thornton, the midwife, eight handsome boys with “ valuable metallic 
faces. ’’ He appears later as a hussy while the mistress of the brothel, 
Mrs. Bella ‘Cohen, changes herself into the male monster Bello (P. 497). 
These last two transformations should be explained as hallucinated reali- 
sations. of the masochistic and fetishistic perversions with which Bloom is 
endowed. They have developed from experiences of puberty, especially 
from his appearance in the role of a woman. (P. 503). 

hese are small ethical defects in Leopold Bloom. But at bottom he is a 
kindly, even a lovable nature. He is kind to old women, to blind men, to 
beggars (P. 690), to animals. And he has astrong sense of the family. Fre- 
quently he thinks sadly of his poor Papa who took his own life. He mourns 
for his son, little Rudy, who died eleven days after birth. He is now the. 
last of his race: ‘‘ No son ”’ (P. 273). 

Bloom is the man without a son — Stephen the man without a father, 
His physical father, Simon Dedalus, is still living, to be sure, but Stephen 
has renounced him and his brothers and sisters. He denies physical patern- 
ity altogether. Paternity means only intellectual procreation (1). ‘* Fath- 
erhood, in the sense of conscious begetting, is unknown to man. Tt is 
a mystical estate, an apostolic succession, from only hegetter to only 
begotten ” (P. 199). 

Stephen is on the quest for his (spiritual) father. He is, therefore, Tele- 
machos. Or, in the symbolism of the old testament. “ Japhet in search ofa 
father ” (P. 18). Or, in Christian symbolism, ‘ the eternal son ”(P. 375). 


(1) That paternity can only be understood in a spiritual and theomorphic sense is an 
idea in Christian speculation that goes back to Paul: Flectogenua mea ad Patrem Domini Rey 
nostri Jesu Christi, ex -quo.omnis paternitas in coelo et in terra nominatur (Hph. 3, 15). 


: hee : 


Puacs Ernst. Robert Curtius 
crossblind of the Ormand bar heard the viceregal hoofs go by, ringing 
steel — (P. 246/7) 

2:Imperthnthn thnthnthn, bootsnout sniffed rudely, as he retreated 
{P. 247). 

_ 3: Into their bar strolled Mr. Dedalus. Chips, picking chips off one of his 

rocky thumbnails (P. 250). 

_4: 0, Miss Douce! Miss Kennedy protested. You horrid thing! And 
_ flushed yet more (P. 250). 

5 : He blew through the flue two husky fifenotes (P. 250). 

6: Blue Bloom is on the rye (P. 251). 

_ 7:Kennygiggles, stooping her fair pinnacles of hair (P. 249). 

_ 8: (Miss Douce) sighed above her jumping rose (P. 250). 

— combined with : their blouses, both of black satin (P. 248). 
9: Gaily Miss Douce polished a tumbler, trilling : 
— O, Dolores, queen of the eastern seas ! (P. 251). 
10: — Peep ! Who’s in the corner ? (P. 251) 
11: Tink to her pity, cried a diner’s bell (P. 252). 
12: From the saloon a call came, long in dying. That was a tuning 

fork... (P. 253). 

13: Lenehan’s lips over the counter lisped a slow whistle of decoy. — 

But look this way, he said, rose of Castile (P, 253). 

_ Combine with this: 

The bright stars fade... 
A voiceless song sang from within, singing : 
a — .,. The morn is breaking. 
___,,. birdnotes chirruped bright treble answer (P. 253). 
14: Jingle jaunty jingle (P. 251). 
15: Coin rang (P. 254) — Clock clacked (P. 255). 
: 16 : Over their voices Dollard bassooned attack, booming over bombard- 
ing chords: ; 
When love absorbs my ardent soul... 
— War! War! cried Father Cowley. You’re the warrior... Sure, you'd 
burst the tympanum of her ear, man, Mr. Dedalus said. (P. 259). 

17: Softly he sang to a dusty seascape there : A Last Farewell. A head- 
land, a ship, a sail upon the billows. — Farewell. A lovely girl, her veil 
awave upon the wind... 

Joyce’s procedure may have become clear now. We see : the apparently 
senseless text filling two-pages is a composition which has been calculated 
into its ultimate parts — which, of course, we can understand only after 
_ having read the last chapter, and very carefully at that. This literary tech- 
nique is a precise transposition of a work with musical motives : Wagner's 
echnique of the leitmotives. With this difference however, that a musical 
otive is shut in within itself and is esthetically satisfying ; also that I can 
_ hear a leitmotive by Wagner with pleasure even if I do not know the mean- 
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Kennedy blushes and scolds her. — Dedalus takes his pipe out of 
pocket, blows through it and thus causes two husky fifenotes. — Bloom, in 
the meanwhile, roams through the streets of Dublin. — Miss Douce trills a 
melody from the opera The Rose of Castile. — Miss Kennedy is seatedin the | 
corner reading. Lenehan tries to attract her attention. — Miss Douce tells 
about the piano tuner who was there that day. — Pities him because of 
his blindness. Suddenly, a customer’s shrill bell. — The tuner has left his — 
tuning fork. Somebody strikes it : a slowly dying call. — Lenehan whistles — 
and calls to Miss Kennedy — Singing with piano accompaniment is heard. 
— Boylan. pays. A coin falls on the table with a rattling sound. — The 
clock strikes. — Benjamin Dollard sings : Warrior’s Love Song. — Then 
Cowley sings : Farewell of a Girl who with veil waving is standing on the 
deck of a steamer. — etc. etc. ; Vs 
This is a small selection of the events in this chapter, whichare necessary 
for comprehension of the technique. F 
For in the beginning we understand nothing at all. I reproduce the begin- BS 
ning of the chapter (the text of page 245) in the typographical Suet 
of the original, but with numbers. 


1) Bronze by gold heard the hoofirons, steelyringing. 

2) Imperthnthn thnthnthn. 

3) Chips, picking chips off rocky thumbnail, chips. 

4) Horrid ! And gold flushed more. 

5) A husky fifenote blew. 

6) Blew. Blue bloom is on the. 

7) Gold pinnacled hair. 

8) A jumping rose on satiny breasts of satin, rose of Castile. 

9) Trilling, trilling : Idolores. 

10) Peep ! Who’s in the... peepofgold ? 

11) Tink cried to bronze in pity. 

12) And a call, pure, long and throbbing. Longindying call. 

13) Decoy. Soft word. But look! The bright stars fade. O rose! Notes chinraping 
answer. Castile. The morn is breaking. 

14) Jingle jingle jaunted jingling. 
: 15) Coin rang. Clock clacked. 

16) Boome enceinitay cherdes When Tove BpsOrbe. “War! War! The tympanum. 

17) A sail: A veil awave upon the waves. ¥ € 


In this way it goes on, even continuing on the entire next page. The 
story begins only on the last line of Page 246. But what is the meaning of 
the apparently senseless text which precedes it and fills nearly two whole 
pages ? 

It presents an overture : it gives, joined together without any conn 
tion, several main motives of the following twenty-two pages. 
é Tet us illustrate this. 
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oe Po. ‘Ernst Robert Curtius 


It is obvious that the relativation of all categories of being and thinking 
must also have been transmuted to language. Words and names are con- 
nected in an associative way, deformed, bent, mutilated. Bloom is shorten- 
ed into 'Bloo (P. 245), stretched out into Bloohoom (P. 413), and Booloo- 
hoom (P. 413). By contamination with who, whose, whom we get the de- 
clension Bloowho (P. 247), Bloowhose (P. 249), Bloohimwhom (P. 253). 
By way of ‘‘ greasy ’’ and “sea ”’ we arrive at Greaseabloom and greasea- 
seabloom (P. 249). Bloom-Blume-flower lead to Blumenduft (P. 292) and 
Don Poldo de la Flora (P. 727). The surname leads to puffing Poldy, 
Jollypoldy, (P. 413), Leopoldleben (P. 417), Sir Leo Bloom (P. 452), 
Lionelleopold (P. 276). A printer’s error makes the hero Boom, and the 
--author calls him that, too “to give him for the nonce his new misnomer ” 
(P. 602). 

On the basis of this treatment of language we get innumerable more or 
less good puns : Lawn Tennyson (P. 50) ; Margaret Mary Anycock (Alaco- 
que) (P. 193) ; Beau Mount and Lecher (P. 375) ; San Tommaso Mastino 
(P. 592); Thursdaymoomun (Desdemona) (P. 528). — The playing with 
words leads to the doubling of syllables and fusions of words: “Just mix 
up a mixture of theolologicophilolological. Mingo, minxi, mictum, min- 
gere ’’ (P. 196) ; pornosophical philotheology ’’ (P. 411). — Add to that a 
mixture of languages : “‘ She trudges, schlepps, trains, drags, trascines her 


load” (P. 47) : ““grandoldgrossfather ”’ (P. 530). 


Sometimes language sinks back into inarticulate sounds. ‘‘ His mouth 
moulded issuing breath, unspeeched: ooeeehah : roar of cataractic plan- 
ets, globed, blazing, roaring wayawayaway-awayawayaway ” (P. 47). — 
Syllables are transmuted: ‘“‘ Plumtree’s Potted Meat ” (Plumtree — 
méat — pot) becomes peatmottrumplee — montpat — plamtroo (P. 636). 


__— From Essex and yes we get Yessex (P. 251). — Lydia Kennedy + 


George Lidwill becomes “ Lidlydiawell ” (P. 266). — “ talafana, alavatar, 
Hatakalda, wataklasat ” (P. 289) are theosophical kitchensanskrit. A few 
‘of these phenomena are related to the “ phonetic caricature ” which Valery 
has found in ‘Léon-Paul-Fargue. 
In Joyce’s most recent Work in Progress (1) the disintegration of lan- 
guage is complete. i 
To which literary genre shall we ascribe Ulysses ? The book is a chro- 
nicle (“this chaffering allincluding most farraginous chronicle, *). (P. 402) 
— novel —- drama — epos — satire — parody — summa. It is a new in- 
ferno (compare p. 133: the comparison between Stephen and Dante) and 
anew Comédie Humaine. In the 15th chapter there is a cross between La 
Tentation de Saint-Antoine, the Apocalypse, and the Walpurgis night. The 
whole in its composition refers back to the Odyssey, — but reminds us at 
the same time of Rabelais and the Elizabethans, Symbolism and scholas- 


(1) Fragments of which have appeared in transition, Paris. 
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ing of its relationships (Wathall ? Waelsungen ?). The word-motive, 
however, remains a meaningless fragment, and assumes its meaning only _ 
in the objective context. Iam unable to do anything with “Horrid! And 
gold flushed more ”’... Joyce has intentionally ignored this profound dif- 
ference in substance of sound and word. For that reason his experiment 
remains questionable. 


Still another technique is used by Joyce in the twelfth chapter. The 
whole chapter isin the form of:a story in the first person. The story-teller 
whose name is kept from us earns his living as a collector of bad and doubt- 
ful debts. While out on business he meets his friend Hynes. Both go into — 
‘Barney Kiernan’s saloon to meet the ‘‘ citizen ’?: an old boozer and‘bab-  _~ 
bler, named Giltrap. Others join them. They drink and talkalot.Thescene 
ends in a quarrel between Giltrap and Bloom. The citizen makes anti- 
semitic remarks and finally attacks Bloom by throwing an empty biscuit 
can at him. All these events are told ‘by the debt collector in a most rea- 
listic style. But the recital is constantly interrupted by parodical epidsodes — 
which however, are not made recognizable as such. We can count about ~ 
thirty of these interpolations. They change in length from a few lines to 
two, once, four pages, and are brought in relation to the monologue in such 
a way as to use events, subjects of conversation, objects mentioned in the 
recital, as motives of stylistic amplification. ae 3 

The handling of the parody changes at the same time from the appa- 
rently genuine pasticcio to caricature, ‘the fantastically grotesque, and 
blasphemous travesty. The styles which are parodied change also: court 
language : heroic epos ; records of a theosophical meeting ; Ossian’s dirge; 
scientific, literary, society, sports, newspaper reports; a school-boy’s — 
composition, grammatical lessons; church ceremony ; Catholic credo. 
For the most part the parodical pieces are a'satire on the “Celtic Renais- 
sance ”: that intellectual and political movement in the atmosphere of 
which Joyce grew up. ae a 

But each of the eighteen chapters has its own technique and would — 
therefore require a special analysis. All the chapters, however, have one 
thing in common — and we have proved it'in our analyses — : each pas- 
sage, each sentence, each fragment of a sentence, is comprehensible only 
in relation to another one. In this, too, we find the relationship of Joyce’s 
creation with music. We must read Ulysses like a score and it could be — 
printed like a‘score. In order to really understand Ulysses, we would have — 
to be conscious of every sentence in the work — a task which is almost 
impossible. But what is this when measured with the energy of mtellectual — 
tensity which the author disposed of in the conception and execution ofits — 
totality in order to survey and rivet together the thousand relationships — 
of his steel-girded work. If we look at it from that standpoint alone, 
Ulysses must seem a practically incomparable, gigantic achievement, 


aS Uy 


d yet we should not conclude with this. The complete negation of 
eaning and being is a catharsis. Only he who has seen the abyss, can 

hope to arise once more into the spirit’s empire of light. The Inferno of 

Ulysses is, considered in this way, itself a purgatory. Ulysses unmasks, 
exposes, demolishes, degrades humanity with a sharpness and complete- 
ness which has no counterpart in modern thinking. It is wrong to mis- 
take this for psycho-analysis (1), which with all its readily admitted merits, 
has remained rooted in naively positivistic dogmatisms, or which flows into 
‘a bad ersatz-mysticism, whenever it attempts to conquer those dogmatisms. 
Joyce stands on a higher plane. He knows that the ultimate intellectual 
- decisions are metaphysical and religious. His Lucifernian book confronts 
us with this decision. It is a work of the anti-Christ. It deforms man and 
_ the world. The answer to this can be given only by a voice which, like 
Dante, might set forth the mystery of transfiguration and of the Vita Nova. 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 


(1) There is an allusion to this in Ulysses, P. 197. 


_ticism bring it near to the middle ages. It is the universal and ye 
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particular, the magnificent, cruel, exalting and depressing work of a solitary 
man, of a proud man — of a genius. ~ Oe 

A genius ? I put the word down and already it seems to me question- 
able. 

Two things are enclosed in the character of genius: a relationship 
with the divine and a generating power, The word genius should be ap- 
plied only to men whose action reflects somewhat the divine meaning 
of the world and is a creative sublimation of life. Light and strength pro- 
ceed from the work of a genius. It illuminates mind and spirit, it purifies 
and ennobles the passions, it creates pictures which form our lives. é 

The highest intensity of the mind, the highest degree of inventive and — 
presentational power, do not as yet constitute genius, if the work lacks 
this enlightening and fructifying power. 4 

Joyce’s work comes from the revolt of the spirit and leads to the de- 
struction of the world. With an inexorable logic there appears in Joyce’s og 
Walpurgis-night, amid larvae and lemures, the vision of the end of the 
world (1). A metaphysical nihilism is the substance of Joyce’s work. The 
world — ‘‘ macro-and-microcosmos ’’ — is founded ‘‘ upon the void ** 
(P. 199). apa a 

Joyce’s intellectual energy has an intensity of which we can speak only 
with the highest admiration. His artistic expression dominates all lin- 
guistic and compositional forms with a free mastery. In the comic story, 
the satire, characterisation, invention, he is the peer of all the masters of 
the literature of the world. His work has the unmistakable sign of th 
great: inexhaustibility. ~ 

And yet, in the final analysis, it remains sterile. This entire wealth of 
philosophical and theological knowledge, this power of psychological ani 
esthetic analysis, this culture of the mind educated in all the literatures 
of the world, this ratiocination which is so far above all positivistic plati- 
tudes (2) — all this is finally nullified, refutes itself in a world conflagra 
tion, in a sprinkling of metallically irredescent flames. What remains 
Odor of ashes, horror of death, apostate melancholy, tortures of cor: 
science — Againbite of Inwit. ae 


aa 
asa 


ahs 
it 
* 


(1) Ulysses, P. 477. This vision is developed from a dialogue on P, 157. ‘“* The end 
of the world ” is the negative analogy of the biblical and liturgical formula “ world — 
without end’’ (497), the latin “‘in saecula saeculorum”’, greek ‘‘eis toUs alavag tay alora 
the german, ‘‘ von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit. ’’ At the same time there exists in ‘‘ the e 
of the world ”’ the metaphysical problem of the limits of time and space, which oe 
already preoccupied Stephen Dedalus as a child (Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
P. 12). : ai 

(2) ** It had better be stated here and now at the outset that the perverted transcen- — 
dentalism to which Mr. S. Dedalus’ (Div. Scep.) contentions would appear to prove him 
pretty badly addicted runs directly counter to accepted scientific methods. Science, 
cannot be too often repeated, deals with tangible phenomena ” (397). ae 
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Gdossary 


the next number. Mr. J oyce has just finished amplifying an ime 
portant fragment of his new work to be published by the Black 
Sun Press in Paris. 


*% 
* 


I take pleasure in announcing that beginning with the next num- 
ber transition will feature an art section with the collaboration 
of Mr. Carl Einstein. Every effort will be made by him to present 
a earefully organized cross-cut of living and primitive art with 
copious articles of interpretation. Mr. Einstein is the author of 
*« History of Art in the Twentieth Century ’’, ‘‘ Negro Plastrque ” 
and “* African Plastique ’’, and is generally considered one of the 
best European authorities in his chosen field. 


Stuart Gilbert who will act as advisory editor of transition, togeth- 
er with Harry Crosby, Matthew Josephson, Elliot Paul and Ro- 
bert Sage, lives in Paris, after spending a number of years as judge 
in Burma. He assisted Auguste Morel and Valery Larbaud in the 
recently completed monumental French translation of Ulysses by 
James Joyce. 


% 
* 


The name of the Mexican painter Rivera was given in the last 
number of fransition as Piedro Rivera. His name is Diego, Rivera. 


% 
* OK 


The pirating in America of books published in Europe continues. 
I have been informed that two recent books by D. H. Lawrence- 
Lady Chatterly’s Lover, and the Sun, the latter published by the 
Black Sun Press — have heen re-edited in New York and Phila- 
delphia without the publisher’s or author’s permission. The pirates 
pushed cynicism to the point of faking the signatures of the British 
writer. 
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Short Stories by Kay Boyie (Black Sun Press, Paris) 
Ryder by Djuna Barnes (Horace Liveright, New York) 


The savage beauty of these narratives by Kay Boyle is conveyed 
with words that come directly from organic impulses. Hers is not 
the organized world of thousands of feminine scribblers infesting 
the continents, but a universe of anguish, confusion anda desper- — 
ate search for liberation. In such stories as Summer, Portrait, Vaca- 
tion Time, Spring Morning, you find no realistic tittle-tattle, no . 
neat de Maupassant anecdotal climaxes, but the approximation J 
of psychic storms and lyric landscapes. Her prose is hard, yet a 
flexible enough to present the “ limit-states ’’ of her consciousness. 
The publication of these stories marks, in my opinion, a turning 
point in the evolution of American diterature. 

Djuna Barnes gives us in Ryder a work of a grim, mature beauty. 
She has caught life prismatically in a humor that, I dare say, no 
woman, and few men, have ever succeeded in giving us. This rolick- . 
ing fantasy or Wendel Grieve Ryder’s erotic harlequinades is not > 
for prudes or fools. Ryder will go down in American literature as the 3 
archtype of the imaginative, swashbuckling super-male. Instead of 
choosing the dessicated language matter of her contemporaries, — 
Miss Barnes gives us what at first sight seems an archaic style, but 
which is merely the resuscitation of a highly charged word mecha- 
nism that succeeds in electrifying us. : 
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Book III of Work in Progress by James Joyce which transition 
has published in consecutive instalments will be concluded in 


Painting. 


KRISTIANS TONNY 


| dam oe, hie 


transition 


* 
* 


* In order to organize a collective action for the advance guard 


cinema, an international congress will be held at the Chateau La 
Sarraz in Switzerland from September 2 to 7. Details about this 
may be had from M. Robert Aron, 49 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


* 
* 


The French poem Le Grand Combat by Henri Michaux is faleen 
from his book of poems Qui Je Fus published by the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. 


oy * 

The river pictures published in this number were discovered by 
Mr. James Joyce during a visit in Raitenhaslach, Austria, last sum- 
mer, They represent tree-roots collected by a resident from the 
mass washed up in the Salzach River. Some of the names he has 
given these curious formations of nature are : “‘ Serpent which se- 
duced Eve” ; ‘‘ Nine-headed Hydra ”’ ; “ Seadog ” ; « Sea-Spider ”’ ; 
**Leech’”’ ; ‘‘ Gazelle-Head”’ ; ‘‘ Mammoth-Head ” ; «‘ River Eel ” ; 
““ Club-Foot ” ; “ Flat-Foot ”’; ‘* Staff of the Wandering Jew ” ; 
*« Lizard ”’; ‘‘ Sand-Viper ”’ ; “ Snail ’’; « Nail of Noah’s Ark ”’; 
“ Sea-Miss ” ; “* King Serpent with Little Golden Crown ” ; “ Pig’s 
_ Ear”’ ; ** Pincers ”’ ; ‘‘ Sea-Lobster ’’. He also collected stone forma- 
tions washed up in the river and gave them such names as these: ”’ 
*“‘ Adam’s Shoe-Last ”’ ; “‘ Eve’s Flat Iron ” ; “‘ Heart (lost in Hei- 
delberg) °’; ‘* Stone of the Wise ’. They were photographed by 

Adolph Fischer of Salzburg. 


* 
* *K 


August Stramm, whom I include in the Revolution of the Word, 
in order to show the universality of the onslought on the banal 


word, died in 1915, after giving a powerful impetus to the efforts. 


of his contemporaries of the Sturm-group in Berlin. 


Med: 
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| THE BLACK SUN PRESS 


announces 


Limited de Luxe Editions 
of 


Three Fragments from a Work in Progress 
by James Joyce 


* 
* * 


Short Stories 
by Kay Boyle 


* 
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by Eugene Jolas 


Einstein 


by Archibald MacLeish 


These editions are sold at 
THE BOOK SHOP OF HARRY F. MARKS 
31 West 47 Street New York 


where orders may now be taken 


THE BLACK SUN PRESS 
Rue Cardinale, Paris. 


Limited de Luxe Editions 
of 


he Bidet 
by Hart Crane 


Spring Song for Iscariot 
-by Lord Lymmington 
New York 1929 | 
as Photographed by Peter Powel 


* 
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Mad Queen 
by Harry Crosby 


These editions are sold at 
THE BOOK SHOP OF HARRY F. MARKS 
2 31 West 47 Street New York 


where orders may now be taken 
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To READERS: To insure prompt receipt of copies sub- 
scribe through our Paris office. Single 
copies may be secured from bookstores 
listed in this issue. 

In subscribing please send drafts in 
French francs when possible. 
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about them. 
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unless accompanied by an international 
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envelope. Stamps of any other country 
than France are useless to uss. 

The rate of payment for contributions 
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15 franes the page for translations. 


To BOOKSELLERS: For new orders, additional copies and re- 
turns of unsold copies, in America 
write Gotham Book Mart 51 West 47th 
Street New York. 

In England apply to Wm. Jackson Ltd. 
18 Took’s Court, Cursitor St. London 
E. C. 4. 


MOST MAGAZINES 
ARE WORWHLE Ge 
A MONTH AbDER 
THEIR APPEARANCE 


TRANSI DION, 15 Dee 
ONE REVIEW WHOSE 
BACK NUMBERS INCREASE 
CONTINUALLY IN VALUE 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF COMPLETE SETS 
FOR THE FIRST YEAR (NOS. 4-42) | 
IS STILL AVAILABLE 


AT $6.75 OR 168 Fr. (Including Registered Postage) 


Monthly $ .60 or 45 fr. 
Quarterly $ 1.25 or 80 fr. 


Ne 


Single copies of back numbers 


SEND CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS TO 
transition 
40, rue Fabert 
Paris (7°) France 


F emhere seems to be some mateitbdarsiaudine between 
| ie a pithtle: and book-dealers handling transition as to the 
a 7 price for hack numbers: of the magazine. 


Rae should like to point out that owing to confisca- 
7 ‘on and ‘other losses, we have been obliged to reprint 
- at considerable expense three back numbers, in order to 
offer complete ‘sets for sale. 


= ‘) Because of uncertain aliipoine conditions for a publi- 
_eation like transition, some numbers may be more easily 
. obtainable in America than others. 


a We are dncatore janie the fixing of the price at 
is back numbers are to be sold in America to our 


1 ‘sot. ot nog. 1 Ae ) 12, $ 6.00 or 150 fr. (plus $. 75 postage) . 


: single copes ae $ .60 or 15fr. 
nos. 13, tay 15: $ 1.25 or 80 fr. 


eae 


om ot ‘tho ane sms remains 


te 


ae 


a : 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICE 
40, Rue Fabert, Paris (7). 
Principal Agent: SHAKESPEARE and Co, 12, rue del’ 
Agent for the United States: GOTHAM BOOK 
Street, N. Yo City, 


WM. JACKSON Ltd. 16 Took’ 
Street, London E. C. 4. 


Agent for Great Britain : 


sitio 


Odéon, Paris, 6°. 
MART, 51 West 47th 


Ss Court, Cursitor 
Ae 


Other Bookstores handling Transition are 


PARIS : 

Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra. 

W. Smith, Booksellers, 248, 
Rue de Rivoli. 

Groves et Michaux, 9, Rue de 
Beaujolais. 

The Galignani Library, 224, Rue 
de Rivoli. 

Librairie René Van Den Berg, 
120, Boulevard Montparnasse. 
Louis T'schann, 84, Bd Montpar- 

nasse. 
NEW-YORK : 
Brentano’s, 1 West 47th St. 
International Book and Art Shop, 
_ __ 3 Christopher St. 
Washington Sg. Book Shop, 27 
West 8th St. 
Gotham Book Mart 51 West 47th St. 
Holliday Book Shop, 49 East 49th 


_ Street. phe 
BOSTON : eae) «<M 
Smith and McCance, 5 Ashburton 
Place. al 
LONDON: SS 

F. B. Neumayer, 70, Charing Cross 
LaYGE NIL, (05 OF 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Otto Ulbrich Company, 386 Main 
Street. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Dunster House Book Shop. 
CHICAGO; | 
Kroch’s International Book Store, 
22 N. Michigan Boulevard. s ; 
ly- 


Waldon Book Shop, 307 
mouth Court. 

Bose Office News Co., 37 Munroe 
t. . 

Argus Book Shop, 333 South Dear- 
born Street. 


Brentano’s, 
Street. 
PHILADELPHIA : 
The 


1224 ae 

Chancellor St. aa 
DETROIT: 

John V. Sheehan, 
ward Ave. 


HOLLYWOOD: | 


Hollywod Book Store 6812 Holly- 
wood Blvd. 


Centaur Book Shop, 


1550 Wood- , a 


Pat Hunts Book Shop, 6731 Holly- _ 


wood Boulevard. 
MINNEAPOLIS : 

Mabel Ulrich’s Book and Print 
Shop 1200 Nicollet Ave. 
PORTLAND, MAINE: 

Longfellow Square Book Shop, 666a 
Congress Street. 


Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed to “ transition ”, 


40, rue Fabert, Paris (7°). 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Dates ee 


UL NQMC: Sis es 
Address: 2 


AS f by coer eee 
CAS fy cr Np er rn pS 


(mandat, check or bank notes.) 
for 4 copies of “‘ transition ” beginning 


Rates. France 65 fr. — Elsewhere 75 fr. or § 3.00 


I enclose 
§ 3.00 


Etabl, André BRULLIARD, Saint-Dizier, 


nNereneraaensranesenoueseanresseaneesateheestanee teres aenaedresasees eaghDe¥s sage etpHes#S4rarRMDS TERETE 


IUPUEEASOONOA ROA eONARGOAEADOONADOLITAAOOHE/ARBID NEL ON 


Le Gérant: H, GUILLEMIN, 


é 


63 East Washington : % 


